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ORK was struck at one o’clock 
at the coal-pits and the iron- 
works, and the fight was ar- 
ranged for three. From the 
Croxley furnaces, from Wil- 
son’s Coal-pits, from the Heart- 
sease Mine, from the Dodd Mills, from the 
Leverworth Smelters, the workmen came 
trooping, each with his fox-terrier or his 
lurcher at his heels. Warped with labour 
and twisted by toil, bent double by week- 
long work in the cramped coal galleries, or 
half-blinded with years spent in front of white- 
hot fluid metal, these men still gilded their 
harsh and hopeless lives by their devotion to 
sport. It was their one relief, the-only thing 
which could distract their mind from sordid 
surroundings, and give them an interest 
beyond the blackened circle which inclosed 
them. Literature, art, science, all these 
things were beyond their horizon; but the 
race, the football match, the cricket, the 





fight, these were things which they could 


understand, which they could speculate 
upon in advance and comment upon 
afterwards. Sometimes brutal, sometimes 
grotesque, the love of sport is still one 
of the great agencies which make for 
the happiness of our people. It lies 
very deeply in the springs of our nature, 
and when it has been educated out, a 
higher, more refined nature may be left, 
but it will not be of that robust British 
type which has left its mark so deeply on the 
world. Every one of these ruddled workers, 
slouching with his dog at his heels to see 
something of the fight, was a true unit of his 
race. 

It was a squally May day, with bright sun- 
bursts and driving showers. Montgomery 
worked all morning in the surgery getting his 
medicine made up. 

“The weather seems so very unsettled, Mr. 
Montgomery,” remarked the doctor, “ that I 
am inclined to think that you had better 
postpone your little country excursion until a 
later date.” 

“T am afraid that I must go to-day, sir.’ 

“T have just had an intimation that Mrs. 
Potter, at the other side of Angleton, wishes 
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to see me. It is probable that I shall be 
there all day. It will be extremely incon- 
venient to leave the house empty so long.” 

“T am very sorry, sir, but I must go,” said 
the assistant, doggedly. 

The doctor saw that it would be useless to 
argue, and departed in the worst of bad 
tempers upon his mission. Montgomery felt 
easier now that he was gone. He went up 
to his room, and packed his running shoes, 
his fighting drawers, and his cricket sash into 
a hand-bag. When he came down Mr. 
Wilson was waiting for him in the surgery. 

“T hear the doctor has gone.” 

“Yes, he is likely to be away all day.” 

“T don’t see that it matters much. 
bound to come to his ears by to-night.” 

“Yes, it’s serious with me, Mr. Wilson. 
If I win, it’s all mght. I don’t mind telling 
you that the hundred pounds will make all 
the difference to me. But if I lose, I'll lose 
my situation, for, as you say, I can’t keep it 
secret.” 

“Never mind. We'll see you through 
among us. I only wonder the doctor has not 
heard already, for it’s all over the country 
that you are to fight the Croxley Champion. 
We've had Armitage up about it already. 
He’s the Master’s backer, you know. He 
wasn’t sure that you were eligible. The Master 
said he wanted you whether you were eligible 
or not. Armitage has money on, and would 
have made trouble if he could. But I 
showed him that you came within the condi- 
tions of the challenge, and he agreed that it 
was all right. They think they have a soft 
thing on.” 

“Well, I can only do my best,” said 
Montgomery. 

They lunched together ; a silent and rather 
nervous repast, for Montgomery’s mind was 
full of what was before him, and Wilson had 
himself more money at stake than he cared 
to lose. 

Wilson’s carriage and pair were at the door, 
the horses with blue and white rosettes at 
their ears, which were the colours of the 
Wilson Coal-pits, well known on many a 
football field. At the avenue gate a crowd 
of some hundred pit men and them wives 
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484 THE 
gave a cheer as the carriage passed. ‘To the 
assistant it all seemed dream-like and extra- 
ordinary—the strangest experience of his life, 
but witha thrill of human action and interest 
in it which made it passionately absorbing. 
He lay back in the open carriage and saw the 
fluttering handkerchiefs from the doors and 
windows of the miners’ cottages. Wilson had 
pinned a blue and white rosette upon his coat, 
and everyone knew him as their champion. 
“Good luck, sir; good luck to thee!” they 
shouted from the roadside. He felt that 
it was like some unromantic knight riding 
down to sordid lists, but there was something 
of chivalry in it all the same. He fought 
for others as well as for himself. He might 
fail from want of skill or strength, but deep 
in his sombre soul he vowed that it should 
never be for want of heart. 

Mr. Fawcett was just mounting into his 
high-wheeled spidery dog-cart, with his little 
bit of blood between the shafts. He waved 
his whip and fell in behind the carriage. They 
overtook Purvis, the tomato-faced publican, 
upon the road, with his wife in her Sunday 
bonnet. They also dropped into the proces- 


sion, and then, as they traversed the seven 
miles of the high road to Croxley, their two- 
horsed rosetted carriage became gradually the 
nucleus of a comet with a loosely radiating 


tail. From every side road came the miners’ 
carts, the humble, ramshackle traps, black and 
bulging, with their loads of noisy, foul-tongued, 
open-hearted partisans. They trailed for a 
long quarter of a mile behind them—crack- 
ing, whipping, shouting, galloping, swearing. 
Horsemen and runners were mixed with the 
vehicles. And then suddenly a squad of 
the Sheffield Yeomanry, who were having 
their annual training in those parts, clattered 
and jingled out of a field, and rode as an 
escort to the carriage. Through the dust- 
clouds round him Montgomery saw the 
gleaming brass helmets, the bright coats, and 
the tossing heads of the chargers, the 
delighted brown faces of the troopers. It 
was more dream-like than ever. 

And then as they approached the mon- 
strous uncouth line of bottle-shaped buildings 
which marked the smelting works of Croxley, 
their long, writhing snake of dust was headed 
off by another but longer one which wound 
across their path. The main road into which 
their own opened was filled by the rushing 
current of traps. The Wilson contingent 
halted until the others should get past. The 
iron men cheered and groaned according to 
their humour as they whirled past their 
antagonist. Rough chaff flew back and 
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forwards like iron nuts and splinters of coal. 
“ Brought him up, then.” ‘“ Got t’hearse for 
to fetch him back?” “Where’s_ t’owd 
K-legs ?” “Mon, mon, have thy photograph 
took—’twill mind thee of what thou used to 
look.” “He fight ?—he’s now’t but a half- 
baked doctor!” “Happen he’ll doctor thy 
Croxley Champion afore he’s through wi't.” 

So they flashed at each other as the one 
side waited and the other passed. Then 
there came a rolling murmur swelling into a 
shout, and a great break with four horses 
came clattering along, all streaming with 
salmon-pink ribbons. The driver wore a 
white hat with pink rosette, and beside him 
on the high seat were a man and a woman, 
she with her arm round his waist. Mont- 
gomery had one glimpse of them as they 
flashed past : he with a furry cap drawn low 
over his brow, a great frieze coat, and a pink 
comforter round his throat. She brazen, red- 
headed, bright coloured, laughing excitedly. 
The Master, for it was he, turned as he 
passed, gazed hard at Montgomery, and gave 
him a menacing. gap-toothed grin. It was a 
hard, wicked face, blue-jowled and craggy, with 
long, obstinate cheeks and inexorable eyes. 
The break behind was full of patrons of the 
sport, flushed iron foremen, heads of depart- 
ments, managers. One was drinking from a 
metal flask, and raised it to Montgomery as 
he passed, and then the crowd thinned, and 
the Wilson corfége with their dragoons swept 
in at the rear of the others. 

The road led away from Croxley, between 
curving green hills, gashed and polluted by 
the searchers for coal and iron. The whole 
country had been gutted, and vast piles of 
refuse and mountains of slag suggested the 
mighty chambers which the labour of man 
had burrowed beneath. On the left the road 
curved up to where a huge building, roofless 
and dismantled, stood crumbling and forlorn, 
with the light shining through the windowless 
squares. 

“That’s the old Arrowsmith’s factory. 
That’s where the fight is to be,” said Wilson. 
“ How are you feeling now ?” 

“Thank you. I was never better in my 
life,” Montgomery answered. 

“ By Gad, I like your nerve !” said Wilson, 
who was himself flushed and uneasy. “ You'll 
give us a fight for our money, come what 
may. That place on the right is the office, 
and that has been set aside as the dressing 
and weighing room.” 

The carriage drove up to it, amidst the 
shouts of the folk upon the hill-side. Lines 
of empty carriages and traps curved down 
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upon the winding road, and a black crowd 
surged round the door of the ruined factory. 
The seats, as a huge placard announced, 
were five shillings, three shillings, and a 
shilling, with half-price for dogs. The 
takings, deducting expenses, were to go to 
the winner, and it was already evident that 
a larger stake than a hundred pounds was 
in question. A babel of voices rose from 
the door. The workers wished to bring 
their dogs in free. The men scuffled. The 
dogs barked. The crowd was a whirling, 
eddying pool surging with a roar up to the 
narrow cleft which was its only outlet. 

The break with its salmon - coloured 
streamers and four reéking horses stood 
empty before the door of the office ; Wilson, 
Purvis, Fawcett, and Montgomery passed in. 

There was a large, bare room inside, with 
square, clean patches upon the grimy walls, 
where pictures and almanacs had once 
hung. Worn linoleum covered the floor, 
but there was no furniture save some 
benches and < deal 
table with a ewer 
and a basin upon 
it. Two of the 
corners were cur- 
tained off. In the 


middle of the room 


was a weighing 
chair. A hugely fat 
man with a salmon 
tie and a blue waist- 
coat with birds’-eye 
spots came bustling 
up to them. It was 
Armitage, the 
butcher and grazier, 
well known for 
miles round as a 
warm man, and the 
most liberal patron 
of sport in the 
Riding. 

“Well, well,” he 
grunted, in a thick, 
fussy, wheezy voice, 
“you have come, 
then. Got your 
man? Got your 
man ?” 

“Here he is, fit 
and well. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, let me 
present you to Mr. 
Armitage.” 

“Glad to meet 


you, sir. Happy to 
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make your acquaintance. I make bold to 
say, sir, that we of Croxley admire your 
courage, Mr. Montgomery, and that our only 
hope is a fair fight and no favour and the best 
man win. That’s our sentiment at Croxley.” 

“And it is my sentiment also,” said the 
assistant. 

“ Well, you can’t say fairer than that, Mr. 
Montgomery. You've taken a large contrac’ 
in hand, but a large contrac’ may be carried 
through, sir, as anyone that knows my deal- 
ings could testify. The Master is ready to 
weigh in!” 

* So am I.” 

“ You must weigh in the buff.” 

Montgomery looked askance at the tall, 
red-headed woman who was standing gazing 
out of the window. 

“That’s all right,” said Wilson. “Get 
behind the curtain and put on your fighting 
kit.” 

He did so, and came out the picture of 
an athlete, in white loose drawers, canvas 


“THE PICTURE OF AN ATHLETE.” 
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shoes, and the sash of a well-known cricket 
club round his waist. He was trained to a 
hair, his skin gleaming like silk, and every 
muscle rippling down his broad shoulders 
and along his beautiful arms as he moved 
them. They bunched into ivory knobs, or 
slid into long, sinuous curves, as he raised or 
lowered his hands. 

“ What thinkest thou o’ that ?” asked Ted 
Barton, his second, of the woman in the 
window. 

She glanced contemptuously at the young 
athlete. 

“It’s but a poor kindness thou dost him 
to put a thread-paper yoong gentleman like 
yon against a mon as is a mon. Why, my 
Jock would throttle him wi’ one hond lashed 
behind him.” 

“Happen he may—happen not,” said 
Barton. “I have but twa pund in the world, 
but it’s on him, every penny, and no hedgin’. 
But here’s t’ Maister, and rarely fine he do 
look.” 

The prize-fighter had come out from his 
curtain, a squat, formidable figure, monstrous 
in chest and arms, limping slightly on his 
distorted leg. His skin had none of the 
freshness and clearness of Montgomery’s, 
but was dusky and mottled, with one huge 
mole amid the mat of tangled black hair 
which thatched his mighty breast. His 
weight bore no relation to his strength, for 
those huge shoulders and great arms, with 
brown, sledge-hammer fists, would have fitted 
the heaviest man that ever threw his cap into 
a ring. But his loins and legs were slight in 
proportion. Montgomery, on the other hand, 
was as symmetrical as a Greek statue. It 
would be an encounter between a man who 
was specially fitted for one sport, and one 
who was equally capable of any. The two 
looked curiously at each other ; a bulldog, 
and a high-bred, clean-limbed terrier, each full 
of spirit. 

“ How do you do?” 

“ How do?” ‘lhe Master grinned again, 
and his three jagged front teeth gleamed for 
an instant. The rest had been beaten out of 
him in twenty years of battle. He spat upon 
the floor. “ We have a rare fine day for't.” 

“ Capital,” said Montgomery. 

“ That’s the good feelin’ I like,” wheezed 
the fat butcher. “Good lads both of them— 
prime lads—hatd meat an’ good bone. 
There’s no ill-feelin’.” 

“If he downs me, Gawd bless him,” said 
the Master. 

“An’ if we down him, Gawd help him,” 
interrupted the woman. 
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“Haud thy tongue, wench,” said the Master, 
impatiently. “Who art thou to put in thy 
word? Happen I might draw my hand 
across thy face.” 

The woman did not take the threat amiss. 

“Wilt have enough for thy hand to do, 
Jock,” said she. “Get quit o’ this gradely 
man afore thou turn on me.” 

The lovers’ quarrel was interrupted by the 
entrance of a new-comer, a gentleman with a 
fur-collared overcoat, and a very shiny top- 
hat—a top-hat of a degree of glossiness which 
is seldom seen five miles from Hyde Park. 
This hat he wore at the extreme back of his 
head, so that the lower surface of the brim 
made a kind of frame for his high bald fore- 
head, his keen eyes, his rugged and yet 
kindly face. He bustled in with the quiet 
air of possession with which the ring-master 
enters the circus. 

“Tt’s Mr. Stapleton, the referee from 
London,” said Wilson. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Stapleton? I was 
introduced to you at the big fight at the 
Corinthian Club, in Piccadilly.” 

“ Ah, I daresay,” said the other, shaking 
hands. “Fact is, I’m introduced to so many 
that I can’t undertake to carry their names. 
Wilson, is it? Well, Mr. Wilson, giad to see 
you. Couldn’t get a fly at the station, and 
that’s why I’m late.” 

“I’m sure, sir,” said Armitage, “ we 
should be proud that anyone so well known 
in the boxing world should come down to 
our little exhibition.” 

“Not at all. Not at all. 
the interests of boxin’. All ready? 
weighed ? ” 

“ Weighing now, sir.” 

“Ah, just as well I should see it done. 
Seen you before, Craggs. Saw you fight 
your second battle against Willox. You 
had beaten him once, but he came back on 
you. What does the indicator say ?—163)b. 
—two off for the kit—161. Now, my lad, 
you jump. My goodness, what colours are 
you wearing ?” 

“The Anonymi Cricket Club.” 

“What right have you to wear them? I 
belong to the club myself.” 

“So do I.” 

“ You an amateur ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“And you are fighting for a money prize ?” 

at SN 

“1 suppose you know what you are doing? 
You realize that you're a professional pug 
from this onwards, and that if ever you fight 
again 2 
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“T’ll never fight again.” 

“Happen you won't,” said the woman, 
and the Master turned a terrible eye upon 
her. 

“Well, I suppose you know your own 
business best. Up you jump. One hundred 
and fifty-one, minus two—one hundred and 
forty-nine, twelve pounds difference, but 
youth and condition on the other scale. 
Well, the sooner we get to work the better, 
for I wish to catch the seven o’clock express 
at Hellifield. Twenty three-minute rounds, 
with one minute intervals, and Queensberry 
rules. Those are the conditions, are they 
not ?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“Very good, then, we may go across.” 

The two combatants had overcoats thrown 
over their shoulders, and the whole party, 
backers, fighters, seconds, and the referee, 
filed out of the room. A police inspector 
was waiting for them in the road. He had 
a note-book in his hand—that terrible 
weapon which awes even the London cab- 
man. 
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cerned. Silas Craggs, Robert Montgomery, 
Edward Barton, James Stapleton, of London. 
Who seconds Silas Craggs ?” 

“T do,” said the woman. “ Yes, you can 
stare, but it’s my job, and no one else’s. 
Anastasia’s the name—four a’s.” 

“ Craggs?” 

“Johnson. Anastasia Johnson. 
jug him, you can jug me.” 

“Who talked of juggin’, ye fool?” growled 
the Master. ‘“Coom on, Mr. Armitage, for 
I’m fair sick o’ this loiterin’.” 

The inspector fell in with the procession, 
and proceeded as they walked up the hill to 
bargain in his official capacity for a front seat, 
where he could safeguard the interests of the 
law, and in his private capacity to lay out 
thirty shillings at seven to one with Mr. 
Armitage. ‘Through the door they passed, 


If you 


down a narrow lane walled with a dense bank 
of humanity, up a wooden ladder to a platform, 
over a rope which was slung waist-high from 
four corner stakes, and then Montgomery 
realized that he was in that ring in which his 








“IT must take your |} 
names, gentlemen, in 
case it should be 
necessary to proceed 
for breach of peace.” 

“You don’t mean 
to stop the fight?” 
cried Armitage, in a 
passion of indignation. 
“I’m Mr. Armitage, 
of Croxley, and this 
is Mr. Wilson, and 
we'll be responsible 
that all is fair and as 
it should be.” 

**T’ll take the names 
in case it should be 
necessary to proceed,” 
said the inspector, 
impassively. 

“ But you know me 
well.” 

“If you was a dook 
or even a judge it 
would be all the 
same,” said the in- 
spector. “It’s the 
law, and there’s an 
end. I'll not take 
upon myself to stop 
the fight, seeing that 
gloves are to be used, 
but I’ll take the 











names of all con- 
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immediate destiny was to be worked out. 
On the stake at one corner there hung a 
blue and white streamer. Barton led him 
across, the overcoat dangling loosely from his 
shoulders, and he sat down on a wooden 
stool. Barton and another man, both wearing 
white sweaters, stood beside him. The so- 
called ring was a square, 2oft. each way. At 
the opposite angle was the sinister figure of 
the Master, with his red-headed woman and 
a rough-faced friend to look after him. At 
each corner were metal basins, pitchers of 
water, and sponges. 

In the hubbub and uproar of the entrance 
Montgomery was too bewildered to take 
things in. But now there was a few minutes’ 
delay, for the referee had lingered behind, 
and so he looked quietly about him. It was 
a sight to haunt him for a lifetime. Wooden 
seats had been built in, sloping upwards to 
the tops of the walls. Above, instead of a 
ceiling, a great flight of crows passed slowly 
across a square of grey cloud. Right up to 
the topmost benches the folk were banked — 
broad cloth in front, corduroys and fustian 
behind ; faces turned everywhere upon him. 
The grey reek of the pipes filled the 
building, and the air was pungent with the 
acrid smell of cheap, strong tobacco. Every- 
where among the human faces were to be 
seen the heads of the dogs. They growled 
and yapped from the back benches. In that 
dense mass of humanity one could hardly 
pick out individuals, but Montgomery’s eyes 
caught the brazen gleam of the helmets held 
upon the knees of the ten yeomen of his 
escort. At the very edge of the platform 
sat the reporters, five of them: three 
locals and two all the way from London. 
But where was the all-important referee? 
There was no sign of him, unless he were in 
the centre of that angry swirl of men near 
the door. 

Mr. Stapleton had stopped to examine the 
gloves which were to be used, and entered 
the building after the combatants. He had 
started to come down that narrow lane with 
the human walls which led to the ring. 
But already it had gone abroad that the 
Wilson champion was a gentleman, and that 
another gentleman had been appointed as 
referee. A wave of suspicion passed through 
the Croxley folk. They would have one of 
their own people for a referee. They 
would not have a stranger. His path 
was stopped as he made for the ring. 
Excited men flung themselves in front of 
him. They waved their fists in his face and 
cursed him. A woman howled vile names in 
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Somebody struck at him with an 
“Go thou back to Lunnon. : We 
Go thou back!” they 


his ear. 
umbrella. 
want noan o’ thee. 
yelled. 

Stapleton, with his shiny hat cocked back- 
wards, and his large, bulging forehead swell- 
ing from under it, looked round him from 
under his bushy brows. He was in the 
centre of a savage and dangerous mob. 
Then he drew his watch from his pocket and 
held it dial upwards in his palm. 

“Tn three minutes,” said he, “I will declare 
the fight off.” 

They raged round him. His cool face 
and that aggressive top-hat irritated them. 
Grimy hands were raised. But it was difficult 
somehow to strike a man who was so 
absolutely indifferent. 

“In two minutes I declare the fight off.” 

They exploded into blasphemy. The 
breath of angry men smoked into his placid 
face. A gnarled, grimy fist vibrated at the 
end of his nose. “ We tell thee we want 
noan o’ thee. Get thou back where thou 
com’st from.” 

“In one minute I declare the fight off.” 

Then the calm persistence of the man 
conquered the swaying, mutable, passionate 
crowd. 

“ Let hini through, mon. 
be no fight after a’.” 

“ Let him through.” 

“Bill, thou loomp, let him pass. 
want the fight declared off?” 

“Make room for the referee !—room for 
the Lunnon referee.” 

And half pushed, half carried, he was swept 
up to the ring. There were two chairs by 
the side of it, one for him and one for the 
timekeeper. He sat down, his hands on 
his knees, his hat at a more wonderful angle 
than ever, impassive but solemn, with the 
aspect of one who appreciates his responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Armitage, the portly butcher, made 
his way into the ring and held up two fat 
hands, sparkling with rings, as a signal for 
silence. 

“Gentlemen!” he yelled. And then ina 
crescendo shriek, “ Gentlemen !” 

“ And ladies,” cried somebody, for indeed 
there was a fair sprinkling of women among 
the crowd. “Speak up, owd man !” shouted 
another. “What price pork chops?” cried 
somebody at the back. Everybody laughed 
and the dogs began to bark. Armitage 


Happen there'll 


Dos’t 


waved his hands amidst the uproar as if he 
At last the 


were conducting an orchestra. 
babel thinned into silence. 
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“Gentlemen,” he yelled, “the match is 
between Silas Craggs, whom we call the 
Master of Croxley, and Robert Montgomery, 
of the Wilson Coal-pits. The match was to 
be under eleven-eight. When they were 
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length it will, of course, be decided upon 
points. Mr. Stapleton, the well - known 
London referee, has kindly consented to see 
fair play. I wish to say that Mister Wilson 
and I, the chief backers of the two men, 





“ * GENTLEMEN | 


weighed just now Craggs weighed eleven 
seven, and Montgomery ten nine. The 
conditions of the contest are the 
twenty three-minute rounds with two-ounce 


gloves. Should the fight run to its full 


best of 


HE VELLED.” 


have every confidence in Mr. Stapleton, and 
that we beg that you will accept his rulings 
without dispute.” 

He then turned from one combatant to 
the other, with a wave of his hand. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE “ PERTHSHIRE.” 


F all the events of recent years 

connected with the sea, per 

haps the break-down and disap 

pearance in mid-ocean of the 

steamer VSerthshire, and her 

ultimate rescue after drifting 

helplessly for forty-five days, covering a 

distance of over 1,400 miles, affords one cf 
the most interesting and remarkable. 

This splendid steel screw steamer 

built at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1893, at a cost 

of some £80,000, for the Shire Line, and is 

one of a fine fleet trading between London, 

Australia, and New Zealand. 

a gross tonnage of 8,000 tons, being built 

almost entirely for cargo purposes, her usual 


was 


She possesses 


shipments from the Colonies consisting of 
frozen mutton. 

On the 26th day of April of the present 
year she left Sydney for the Bluff (her first 
calling point in New Zealand) with a large 
and valuable cargo, to be completed at the 
principal ports prior to her departure for 


London. She carried a few passengers and 
a crew of about sixty, making in all some 
seventy souls on board. 

The trip ordinarily takes from four to six 
days at the outside, and her non-appearance 
at the Bluff, as week followed week, naturally 
gave rise to much anxiety and surmise. 
Vessels plying between Australia and New 
Zealand kept a sharp look-out, and some 


[Denaua, Dunedin, N.Z. 


“ vig-zagged ” in their course in the hope of 
finding the missing ship. No tidings came 
to hand till the 26th May, when a scow of 
150 tons, called the Whangaroa, arrived in 
Sydney, from New Zealand, and reported that 
on the night of the 12th of May she had 
seen on the horizon signals of distress, in the 
shape of blue lights and a continuous fire of 
rockets. Altering her course she sailed down, 
and eventually discerned the loom of a huge 
steamer, which proved to be the Perthshire. 
The scow signalled that she would stand by 
till daylight, and the answer came _ back, 
“Thanks.” As soon as it became light, 
communications were established between 
the two ships, and the captain of the scow 
then learnt that the propeller shaft of the 
’rthshire had broken clean off in the tail- 
tube, and that in consequence she was 
absolutely helpless, her spread of canvas being 
too limited to give her even steering-way. 
The little schooner could, of course, render 
no assistance, and continued her voyage to 
Sydney. The Perthshire had up to that time 
been drifting for fourteen days without sight 
ing a sail. Another fortnight elapsed ere she 
was seen again, when, on May the 25th, a 
barque, Zhe Northern Chief, sighted her in 
lat. 33 S., long. 164 E., still drifting to the 
northward, and to the region of reefs and islets, 
and now quite out of the track of steamers. 
Then for a further period of eighteen days 
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she passed out of human ken, and vanished as 
completely as if the ocean had engulfed her. 

By this time, as can be well imagined, the 
public anxiety was becoming intense ; the 
question, “ What Aas become of the Perth- 
shire?” was asked in every quarter, and the 
mystery of her disappearance became a 
universal topic throughout Australasia. Tug- 
boats and private steamers were out in all 
directions looking for the derelict, both in 
the interests of humanity and the prospects 
of heavy salvage, and at last the apprehension 
became so great that two of Her Majesty’s 
ships on the Australian Station were prepared 
to join in the search. The steamers of the 
Union Steamship Company’s line, running 
weekly between Australia and New Zealand, 
had all deviated in their courses, expecting 
to find her, but without success, one after 
the other arriving only to report “no tidings 
of the Perthshire.” 

Then one of the company’s boats, the ss. 
Talune, of 2,000 tons (on board of which 
the writer was a passenger), left Wellington 
on the gth June, presumably for Sydney 
direct. On the following morning, however, 


the passengers were informed that she was 
going to make a lengthy search, and had 
taken in an extra supply of coal, rockets, 


and towing hawsers; we also noted that she 
was going far off her track, towards the north, 
instead of shaping on the usual westerly 
course. 
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globe on which we live!” An electric 
beacon light, in the form of a double shield, 
was rigged up at the mast-head, fitted with 
twelve electric burners, giving a power equal 
to 300 candles. This shield arrangement 
enabled an arc of light to show from either 
side of the vessel a distance of twenty-two 
miles; that is to say, a tract of forty-four 
miles was covered by our beacon. 

On the evening of the third day the 
probability of being in the neighbourhood of 
the erthshire increased, and the rockets 
were brought out for use. The first two, in 
their anxiety to speed into the heavens on 
their errand of help, burst prematurely when 
some thirty feet up, but the third left the 
deck with a screech and roared its way into 
space, leaving behind its fiery train of sparks. 
Its far-off explosion could just be heard 
above the noise of wind and wave, followed 
by the beautiful meteoric shower of bursting 
stars high above us. 

‘Throughout this and the following night 
rockets were thrown up hourly, but met with 
no response. Monday passed uneventfully, 
and we were beginning to fear that our 
ocean tramp would prove fruitless. At 
noon on that day our course was still lying 
to the N.W. (or, to be absolutely accurate, 
N.W. 34 N.), our latitude 30.20 S., longitude 
167.19 E., and, roughly speaking, some 600 
miles out of our course. Our commander 





On the second day out 
“a crow’s nest,” in the 
shape of a coal - basket, 
was swung up to the fore- 
topmast head, and from 
this elevated perch two 
hourly watches were kept 

a lonely vigil for the 
look-out man; but the 
hope was ever present that 
while sweeping the track- 
less waste of waters with 
his telescope he would at 
last descry the derelict. 

Till now we had sighted 
neither sail nor steam, 
and, but for a rear-guard 
of never-tiring albatrosses, 
we had the ocean to our- 
selves. In fact, the end- 
less expanse of moving 
water rather reminded one 
of the first lessons in geo- 
graphy, when we were told 
that “the ocean occupies 


a very large part of the From a Photo. by) 
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(Captain Spinks) had spent many anxious 
hours poring over the chart, studying the 
trend of the ocean currents, and plotting the 
courses of the other searchers in order to 
get at the proper position’ of the Perthshire. 
He ultimately decided to run up within fifty 
miles south of Norfolk Island and then take 
a zig-zag or triangular course from there to 
Lord Howe’s Island, his opinion being that 
the missing vessel would be found some- 
where towards the 
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circumstance that we sighted her when we 
did, for Captain Spinks had decided to alter 
his course within the next hour to the S.W., 
in which cas2 we would certainly have missed 
her. About 7 a.m. her captain boarded us, 
meeting with a hearty cheer as he reached 
our deck. His expressions of relief and 
delight at such welcome succour can be left 
to one’s imagination. He informed our 


captain that the day before he had almost 
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angle, and subse 
quent events 
proved how cor- 
rect he was in his 
surmise. 

Towards three 
o'clock on Tues- 
day morning (13th 
June) passengers 
awoke on missing 
the now familiar 
“drum of the rac- 
ing screw,” and to 
hear the sea 
thrashing against 
their port - holes 
as our steamer 
rolled from side 
to side in the 
swell. Lightly 
clad, one hurried 
on deck to hear 
the cheering news 
that we had 
“found the Perth- 
shire!” 

Away on our 
starboard hand 
we could see her 
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ing, and as the 
first shaft of day 
broke in the east, 
there lay. our 
derelict silhouetted dark and large against 
the horizon. The second officer had sighted 
her shortly hefore three, a blue light burnt 
on the Perthshire having attracted his atten- 
tion. We then drew close and stood by until 
daylight enabled us to communicate with her. 
At the time of finding her she was slowly 
heading on the same course that we were on, 
viz., W. by N. \% N., the latitude being 
29°3 S., longitude 163°38 E. By referring 
to the accompanying chart one will get 
a fair idea of her position, some 750 miles 
off her course. It was a most fortunate 


SKETCH CHART-—SHOWING THE 


POSITION OF THE “* PERTHSHIRE ™ 
HER CHART—THE COURSE THAT THE 
DISCOVERED—AND THE LINE OF TOW TO SYDNEY. 


TRACK OF STEAMERS FROM SYDNEY TO NEW ZEALAND. THE 
WHEN SHE BROKE DOWN— HER LINE OF DRIFT AS SHOWN ON 


“TALUNE”™ TOOK TO LOOK FOR HER—WHERE SHE WAS 


given up hope, and had remarked, “Shall we 
ever be found?” He told us that on the day 
of the break-down (28th April) a_ terrific 
crash was heard on board the Perthshire, just 
as if she had been struck by a tremendous 
wave, followed by great shaking of the engines. 
The mischief was very soon discovered, and 
it was found that the propeller was hard up 
against the rudder-post. As the task of 
repairing the break seemed insurmountable, 
and it was impossible in any way to navigate 
the ship, he decided not to attempt it, trusting 
to be soon picked up by some passing steamer. 
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Week followed week, however, without 
assistance coming ; by this time they were far 
off the track of vessels, drifting towards the 
South Sea Islands, and the hope that always 
springs eternal in the human breast at last 
began to fade. At one time his ship was in 
great peril of being blown towards the 
dreaded Elizabeth reef (lying to the north of 
Lord Howe’s Island), a strong gale taking 
him in that direction, but fortunately the 
wind shifted to another quarter, and for a 
time the danger was averted. Gale followed 
gale, and he was quite unable to fight against 
the currents, drifting in one day alone no 
less than seventy-five miles. 

How completely 
helpless the ship 
was can be gathered 
from the fact that, 
while drifting, she 
described three 
complete circles. 

Every effort was 
now made to get the 
fractured shaft in 


something like 
working order, and 
it proved a matter 
of the most extreme 
difficulty and 


Owing to 
that the 
shaft had broken 
off in the after- 
tube, those working 
at it had very little 
space to move in, 
and were continu- 
ally exposed to the 
danger of the water 
suddenly rushing in 
and drowning them 
all before they could 
leave the compartment. At last, after fourteen 
days’ incessant work, the broken shaft was 
reached (after cutting through the three-inch 
stern-tube) and patched up by means of 
immense couplings, sufficient to enable 
the ship to steam very slowly in calm 
weather, although quite unable to face a 
head wind or sea. On hearing these par- 
ticulars one could not fail to admire the 
silent heroism and indomitable perseverance 
of the Perthshire’s engineers, working so 
steadfastly at what appeared at first to be an 
almost hopeless task. 

After mutual congratulations had been 
exchanged between the two commanders 
and arrangements had been discussed, we 


danger. 
the fact 
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PREPARING FOR TOWING. 
From a Photo. by Sir Walter Buller. 
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ran up the signal to “ Prepare for towing,” 
and the captain of the Ferthshire then left 
us. Forthwith preparations were made on 
our ship. Mighty hawsers were brought 
along our deck, and the sailors went about 
the business as if they had graduated from 
steam tugs, and that towing an ocean liner 
a matter of 7oo miles was quite an 
every-day ‘occurrence with them. A light 
Manila hemp rope was brought over from 
the Perthshire by boat, to which was attached 
a 14in..hawser, and, the supply being in- 
sufficient; a wire hawser attached to that, 
and then made fast on the Perthshire. Our 
end of it was brought through the after-chocks 
on the starboard 
side, a turn taken 
round the stern 
bitts, then brought 
along the upper 
deck, passed 
through the hawse- 
pipes amid - ships, 
and finally made 
fast to the bitts on 
the main deck for- 
ward. A roin. 
hawser was then 
bent on to the 
other, and veered 
out some fifty 
fathoms astern, the 
other end being 
carried along the 
port side and made 
fast in the same 
manner as that on 
the starboard side. 
By this ingenious 
method the strain 
was equally divided 
throughout the 
whole ship. 

At 8.30 a.m. all was ready, and a string of 
bunting fluttered gaily up on the Perthshire, 
conveying the message, “Tow slowly, and 
good luck to you.” The two ships swung 
gradually into line, and at 8.40 the telegraph 
rang out its instructions to the engine-room. 
Simultaneously the responsive screw throbbed 
out its answer, and cheer after cheer went 
up from both ships as they pointed their 
bows to the south-west and forged slowly 
ahead. It was a spectacle to be long 
remembered by those fortunate enough to 
witness it, and for the remainder of the day 
everyone was intent on watching the great 
liner straining at her cable, and plunging her 
mighty bows into the deep, roo fathoms astern. 
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Up to this stage the weather had been 
singularly fine, but our lucky star seemed to 
wane as soon as we started on our long tow. 
The wind now freshened on our beam, and 
finally went dead ahead, bringing with it a 
very lumpy sea, and towards evening it 
became evident that the cable would not 
stand the strain much longer. The steam 
winches then came into play, and from the 
chain -locker forward fathoms of anchor 
cable were brought along the deck and 
added to the hawser, giving an additional 
length sufficient to considerably ease the 
tension. This necessitated a stoppage for 
about an hour. By noon the following 
day we had covered 120 knots with our 
captive, travelling at the rate of about 
five or six knots an hour. By this time, 
however, wind and sea had considerably 
increased, and our speed diminished to 
two or three knots. Thursday morning 
brought no improvement in the weather, 
and as the ship’s bell struck 8.30, a 
mighty sea lifted us like a cork, striking 
the Perthshire a minute later. The r4in. 
hawser snapped in the middle like a 
fiddle-string, and our charge, after a tow 
of 194 miles, became a derelict once more. 

The space between the ships widened 
rapidly, and half a mile lay between us 
in a few minutes. Signals were run up 
on board the /erthshire notifying that 
she had “lost command,” and that they 
would tighten up the couplings before 
re-towing. To husband our coal we shut 
off steam, and at three o’clock the Perth- 
shire signalled that she was ready. She 
was now some distance off, drifting at 
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the rate of about two miles an hour, 
or as the bo’sun remarked, “going to 
leeward like a crab!” Those seven 
hours of waiting helped us more easily 
to realize the dreariness of drifting, 
even though we possessed the power 
of steaming at any moment. By 
this time a tremendous sea was run- 
ning and half a gale from the south- 
west was blowing, with occasional 
squalls sweeping down, accompanied 
by stinging sheets of rain. A line 
had to be got to the Perthshire by 
some means or other, and as an open 
boat could not have lived in such a 
sea, it was decided to steam up to 
her and endeavour to effect the con- 
nection by means of a ship’s rocket. 
To do so necessitated a very close 
approach, for we found that the 
rockets weighted with a _neces- 
sarily heavy line would only fly a_ short 
distance. Then came an incident in seaman- 
ship to which it would be hard to find a 
parallel in the records of the South Pacific. 
Running close up to the /erthshire we 
loosed our first missive: it ran a true course, 
but struck her fore-yard, and the line fell 
back. - For the next twenty minutes a 


running fire of rockets took place between 


the ships, one after the other falling short 
and bursting under water, giving one the idea 
of mimic naval warfare. At length a rocket 
from the Perthshire became entangled in one 
of our rocket lines, which was secured, and 


THE “PERTHSHIRE” IN TOW. 
From a Photo. by Sir Walter Buller, 
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the fusillade ceased. These efforts 
to get our line on board, and 
eventually to receive the Perth- 
shire’s wire hawser in return, 
necessitated constant manceuvr- 
ing on the part of our steamer, 
at one time a space of only some 
4oft. dividing the two vessels. 
On reflection for a moment it is 
easy to realize how fraught with 
danger such a rescue was. A 
helpless leviathan, drifting, roll- 
ing, and plunging in an angry 
sea, a thrust from whose towering 
iron bows would have sent us to 
the bottom, was a dangerous 
customer to tackle. However, 
it had to be done, and our captain 
did it, though it was patent to 
all that only a man of iron 
nerve, and one that knew his 
ship and knew his men, would have essayed 
the task. 

By four o’clock we had the /erthshire’s 
wire hawser on board. Our cable was now 
unshackled from the anchor and brought aft 
along the upper deck, sufficient cable being 
laid down to allow of its being paid out when 
the two cables were bent. It was then made 
fast to the forward bitts on the main deck. 


A heavy tackle, comprising two 16in. treble 


blocks with a gin. Manila fall, was then 
rove, lashed to the towing cable, and 
taken up to the bitts and capstan on the 
fo’c’s'le head, this arrangement acting as a 
“spring” to relieve the weight from the 
bitts on the main deck. The after end 
was then bent on to the Perthshire’s wire 
hawser, and again we had her in tow and 
were heading once more on the home trail. 
Against the heavy sea and head wind we 
now made very slow progress, tugging sullenly 
at our burden, and only registering seventy- 
four miles by noon on the following day. 
By midday on Saturday the gale was pretty 
well spent, and we had added another 130 
knots. Shortly afterwards the wind veered 
round, and enabled the Perthshire to shake 
out her canvas, and thus take some of 
the strain off our engines. We now made 
splendid progress, and by twelve o’clock on 
the following day had reduced the distance 
by 194 miles, but the fates were determined 
to have a parting kick at us, for ten minutes 
later the Jerthshire signalled that the 
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From a Photo. by Sir Walter Buller. 


couplings on the shaft had broken, and we 
were again brought to a standstill. While 
waiting, a pilot boat sighted us afar off, 
steamed alongside, and then sped off to 
Newcastle (some thirty miles distant) with 
the news. A few hours later and the telegraph 
would be clicking its message far and wide 
that the Ferthshire had been saved! A 
delay of seven hours, while the couplings 
were being tightened, and we were off again, 
this time without further mishap. 

Sydney Heads were reached early next 
morning (June 19th), and a flotilla of steam- 
tugs, launches, and all sorts and conditions 
of craft came out to give us joyous greeting. 
Our triumphant entry down the harbour was 
a touching and impressive sight: steamers 
and ferry-boats blew their whistles incessantly 
as they passed, and cheers went up from 
every side. We took the Perthshire back to 
her own moorings in Athol Bight, and there 
left here. Her anchor rattled out in the 
placid waters of Port Jackson, to the accom- 
paniment of a parting cheer, and the long 
tow of 710 miles was over ! 

Thus the drama of the “missing /erth- 
shire,” to which only a Clark Russell could 
do justice, closes. Her helpless drift of over 
1,400 miles, the plaything of wind and wave 
for forty-five days, and her varied experiences 
from the time of the breakdown to her 
ultimate finding and rescue, furnish the 
Pacific with a romance hard to equal in the 
annals of the sea, 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 


IX.—THE EPISODE OF THE 
HE Matabele revolt gave Hilda 
a prejudice against Rhodesia. 
I will confess that I shared it. 
I may be hard to please: but 
it somehow sets one against a 


from a tide to find all the other occupants of 
the house one lives in massacred. So Hilda 
decided to leave South Africa. By an odd 
coincidence, I also decided on the same day 
to change my residence. Hilda’s movements 
and mine, indeed, coincided curiously. The 
moment I learned she was going anywhere I 
discovered in a flash that I happened to be 
going there too. I commend this strange 
case of parallel thought and action to the 
consideration of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

So I sold my firm and had done with 
Rhodesia. A country with a future is very 
well in its way: but I am quite Ibsenish in 


my preference for a country with a past. 
Oddly enough, I had no difficulty in getting 


rid of my white elephant of a farm. People 
seemed to believe in Rhodesia none the less 
firmly because of this slight disturbance. 
They treated massacres as necessary incidents 
in the early history of a colony with a future. 
And I do not deny that native risings add 
picturesqueness. But I prefer to take them 
in a literary form. 

“ You will go home, of course?” I said to 
Hilda, when we came to talk it all over. 

She shook her head. “To England? Oh, 
no. I must pursue my Plan. Sebastian will 
have gone home : he expects me to follow.” 

“ And why don’t you ?” 

“ Because—he expects it. You see, he is 
a good judge of character; he will naturally 
infer from what he knows of my tempera- 
ment that after this experience I shall want 
to get back to England and safety. So I 
should—if it were not that I know he will 
expect it. As it is, I must go elsewhere: I 
must draw him after me.” 

“Where ?” 

“Why do you ask, Hubert ?” 

“ Because—I want to know where I am 
going myself. Wherever you go, I have 
reason to believe, I shall find that I happen 
to be going also.” 
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She rested her little chin on her hand and 
reflected a minute. “ Does it occur to you,” 
she asked at last, “that people have tongues ? 
If you go on following me like this, they will 
really begin to talk about us.” 

“Now, upon my word, Hilda,” I cried, 
“ that is the very first time I have ever known 
you show a woman’s want of logic! I do 
not propose to follow you: I propose to 
happen to be travelling by the same steamer. 
I ask you to marry me: you won't: you 
admit you are fond of me: yet you tell me 
not to come with you. It is 7 who suggest a 
course which would prevent people from 
chattering — by the simple device of a 
wedding. It is you who refuse. And then 
you turn upon me like this! Admit that you 
are unreasonable.” 

“My dear Hubert, 
that I was a woman ?” 

“Besides,” I went on, ignoring her delicious 
smile, “I don’t intend to follow you. I 
expect, on the contrary, to find myself beside 
you. When I know where you are going, I 
shall accidentally turn up on the same 
steamer. Accidents w#// happen. Nobody 
can prevent coincidences from occurring. 
You may marry me or you may not; but if 
you don’t marry me, you can’t expect to 
curtail my liberty of action, can you? You 
had better know the worst at once: if 
you won’t take me, you must count upon 
finding me at your elbow all the world over— 
till the moment comes when you choose to 
accept me.” 

“ Dear 
life !” 

“ An excellent reason, then, for taking my 
advice and marrying me instantly! But you 
wander from the question. Where are you 
going? That is the issue now before the 
house. You persist in evading it.” 

She smiled and came back to earth. “Oh, 
if you must know, to India, by the east coast, 
changing steamers at Aden.” 

“Extraordinary!” I cried. “Do you 
know, Hilda, as luck will have it, 7 also shall 
be on my way to Bombay by the very same 
steamer !” 

“ But 
it is?” 


have I ever denied 


Hubert, I am_ ruining 


your 


you don’t know what steamer 
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“No matter. That only makes the co- 
incidence all the odder. Whatever the name 
of the ship may be, when you get on board 
I have a presentiment that you will be 
surprised to find me there.” 

She looked up at me with 
a gathering film in her eyes. 

“Hubert, you are irrepress- 
ible!” 


THAT YOU WILL 


THERE. 


“I HAVE A PRESENTIMENT 


FIND ME 


“T am, my dear child: so you may as well 
spare yourself the needless trouble of trying 
to repress me.” 

If you rub a piece of iron on a loadstone 


it becomes magnetic. So, I think, I must 
have begun to acquire some part of Hilda’s 
own prophetic strain ; for sure enough, a few 
weeks later, we both of us found ourselves 
on the German East African steamer Aazser 
Wilhelm, on our way to Aden—exactly as 
I had predicted. Which goes to prove that 
there is really something after all in _pre- 
sentiments ! 

“Since you persist in accompanying ‘me,” 
Hilda said to me as we sat in our chairs on 
deck the first evening out, “I see what I 
must do. I must invent some plausible and 
ostensible reason for our travelling together.” 

“We are not travelling together,” .I 
answered. “We are travelling by the same 
steamer ; that is all—exactly. like the rest 
of our fellow-passengers. I decline to be 
dragged into this imaginary partnership.” 

“ Now do be serious, Hubert! I 


going to invent an object in life for us.” 
63. 


am 
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“ What object ?” 

“ How can I tell yet? I must wait and 
see what turns up. When we tranship at 
Aden, and find out what people are going on 
to Bombay with us, I shall prob- 
ably discover some nice married 
lady to whom I can attach myself.” 

* And am I to attach myself to 
her, too?” 

““My dear boy, I never. asked 
you to come. You came. unbid- 
den. You must manage for your- 
self as best you may. But I leave 
much to the chapter of accidents. 
We never know what will turn 
up, till it turns up in the end. 
Everything comes at last, you 
know, to him that waits.” 

“And yet,” I put in, with a 
meditative air, “I have never 
observed that waiters are so much 
better off than the rest of the com- 
munity. They seem to me——” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. It is 
you who are wandering from the 
question now. Please’ return 
to it.” 

I returned at once. “So I am 
to depend on what turns up ?” 

“Yes. Leave that to me. 
When we see our fellow- 
passengers on the Bombay 
steamer, I shall soon discover 
some ostensible reason why we 
two should be travelling through India 
with one of them.” 

“Well, you are a witch, Hilda,” I answered : 
“T found that out long ago: but if you 
succeed between here and Bombay in in- 
venting a Mission, I shall begin to believe 
you are even more of a witch than I ever 
thought you.” 

At Aden we changed into a P. and QO. 
steamer. Our first evening out on our 
second cruise was a beautiful one: the bland 
Indian Ocean wore its sweetest smile for us. 
We sat on deck after dinner. A _ lady 
with a husband came up from the cabin 
while we sat and gazed at the placid sea. 
I was smoking a quiet digestive cigar: 
Hilda was seated in her deck chair next 
to me. 

The lady with the husband looked about 
her for a vacant space on which to place the 
chair a steward was carrying for her. There 
was plenty of room on the quarter-deck: I 
could not imagine why she gazed about her 
with such obtrusive caution. She inspected 
the occupants of the various chairs around 
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with deliberate scrutiny through a_long- 
handled tortoise-shell optical abomination. 
None of them seemed to satisfy her. After 
a minute’s mental effort, during which she 
also muttered a few words very low to her 
husband, she selected an empty spot midway 
between our group and the most distant 
group on either side of us. In other words, 
she sat as far away from everybody present 
as the necessarily restricted area of the 
quarter-deck permitted. 

Hilda glanced at me and smiled. I 
snatched a quick look at the lady again. She 
was dressed with an amount of care and a 
smartness of detail that seemed somewhat 
uncalled for on the Indian Ocean. A cruise 
on a P. and O. steamer is not a garden party. 
Her chair was most luxurious and had her 
name painted on it, back and front, in very 
large letters, with undue obtrusiveness. I 
read it from where I sat, “Lady Meadow- 
croft.” 

The owner of the chair was tolerably young, 
not bad looking, and most expensively attired. 


Her face had a certain vacant, languid, half 


ennuyé air which I have learned to associate 
with women of the wouveau-riche type 


women with small brains and restless minds, 
gaiety, 
passing 


habitually plunged in a vortex of 
and miserable when left for a 
moment to their own 

resources. 

Hilda rose from her 

chair and walked 
quietly forward towards 
the bow of the steamer. 
I rose, too, and accom- 
panied her. “ Well?” 
she said, with a faint 
touch of triumph in her 
voice when we had got 
out of earshot. 

“Well, what?” I 
answered, unsuspecting. 

“IT told you every- 
thing turned up at the 
end !” said, con- 
fidently. “ Look at 
that lady’s nose !” 

“It does turn up at 
the end—certainly,” I 
answered, glancing 
back at her. “But I 
hardly see--——” 

“Hubert, you are 
growing dull! You were 
not so at Nathaniel’s.... 
It is the lady herself 
who has turned up, not 


she 
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her nose—though I grant you ¢haf turns 
up too—the lady I require for our tour in 
India: the not impossible chaperon.” 

“ Her nose tells you that ?” 

“Her nose, in part: but her face as a 
whole, too, her dress, her chair, her mental 
attitude to things in general.” 

“My dear Hilda, you can’t mean to tell 
me you have divined her whole nature at a 
glance, by magic !” 

“Not wholly at a glance. I saw her come 
on board, you know—she transhipped from 
some other line at Aden as we did: and I 
have been watching her ever since. Yes, 
I think I have unravelled her.” 

“You have been astonishingly quick !” I 
cried. 

“ Perhaps—but then, you see, there is so 
little to unravel! Some books, we all know, 
you must ‘chew and digest’; they can only 
be read slowly: but some you can glance at, 
skim, and skip; the mere turning of the 
pages tells you what little worth knowing 
there is in them.” 

“She doesn’t ook profound,” I admitted, 
casting an eye at her meaningless small 
features as we paced up and down. “I 
incline to agree you might easily skim her.” 

“Skim her—and learn all. The table of 
contents is so short. You see, in the 


“*SHE DOESN’T LOOK PROFOUND,’ I ADMITTED.” 
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first place, she is extremely ‘ exclusive’: she 
prides herself on that—bases herself on her 
‘exclusiveness’: it, and her shoddy title, are 
probably all she has to pride herself upon : 
and she works them both hard. She is a 
sham great lady.” 

As Hilda spoke, Lady Meadowcroft raised 
a feebly querulous voice. “Steward! this 
won't do! I can smell the engine here. 
Move my chair. I must go on further.” 

“If you go on further that way, my lady,” 
the steward answered, good-humouredly, but 
with a man-servant’s deference for any sort of 
title, “‘ you'll smeli the galley, where they’re 
cooking the dinner. I don’t know which your 
ladyship would like best—the engine or the 
galley.” 

The languid figure leaned back in the 
chair with an air of resignation. “I’m 


sure I don’t know why they cook the 
dinners up so high,” she murmured, 
“Why can’t 


pettishly, to her husband. 
they stick the 
kitchens under- 
ground—in the 
hold, I mean 
—instead of 
bothering us up 
here on deck 
with them ?” 
The husband 
was a big, burly, 
rough-and-ready 
Yorkshireman 
— stout, some- 
what pompous, 
about forty, with 
hair wearing 
bald on the fore- 
head: the per- 
sonification of 
the — successful 
business man. 
“My dear 
Emmie,” he 
said, in a loud 
voice, with a 
North Country 
accent, “ the cooks have got to live. They’ve 
got to live like the rest of us. I can never 
persuade you that the hands must always be 
humoured. If you don’t humour ’em, they 
won’t work for you. It’s a poor tale when 
the hands won’t work. Even with galleys 
on deck, the life of a sea-cook 1s not 
generally thowt an enviable position. Is not 
a happy one—not a happy one, as the fellah 
says in the opera. You must humour your 
cooks. If you stuck ’em in the hold you’d 


“THE DAUGHTERS OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF DREW THEIR SKIRTS 
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get no dinner at all—that’s the long and 
the short of it.” 

The languid lady turned away with a 
sickly, disappointed air. ‘Then they ought 
to have a conscription or something,” she 
said, pouting her lips. “The Government 
ought to take it in hand and manage it some- 
how. It’s bad enough having to go by these 
beastly steamers to India at all, without 
having one’s breath poisoned by the 
rest of the sentence died away inaudibly in a 
general murmur of ineffective grumbling. 

“Why do you think she is exc/usive?” I 
asked Hilda, as we strolled on towards the 
stern, out of the spoilt child’s hearing. 

“ Why, didn’t you notice ?—she looked 
about her when she came on deck to see 
whether there was anybody who was any- 
body sitting 
there, whom she 
might put her 
chair near. But 
the Governor of 
Madras _hadn’t 
come up from his 
cabin yet; and 
the wife of the 
Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oude 
had three civil- 
ians hanging 
about her seat; 
and the daugh- 
ters of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief 
drew their skirts 
away as she 
passed : so she 
did the next best 
thing—sat as far 

apart as she 

could from the 
common herd, 
meaning all 
the rest of us. 

If you can’t 
mingle at once 
with the Best 
People, you can at least assert your 
exclusiveness negatively, by declining to 
associate with the mere multitude.” 

“ Now, Hilda, that is the first time I have 
ever known you show any feminine ill-nature!” 

“Tll-nature! Not at all. I am merely 
trying to arrive at the lady’s character for my 
own guidance. I rather like her, poor little 
thing. Don’t I tell you she will do? So 
far from objecting to her, I mean to go the 
round of India with her.” 
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“You have decided quickly.” 

“Well, you see, if you insist upon accom- 
panying me, I must have a chaperon : and 
Lady Meadowcroft will do as well as any- 
body else. In fact, being be-ladied, she will 
do a little better, from the point of view of 
Society, though /Aa¢ is a detail. The great 
matter is to fix upon a possible chaperon at 
once, and get her well in hand before we 
arrive at Bombay.” 

“ But she seems so complaining!” I in- 
terposed. “I’m afraid, if you take her on, 
you'll get terribly bored with her.” 

“If she takes me on, you mean. She's 
not a lady’s-maid, though I intend to go with 
her: and she may as well give in first as last, 
for I’m going. Now, see how nice I am to 
you, sir! I’ve provided you, too, with a post 
in her suite, as you wz// come with me. No, 
never mind asking me what it is, just yet: 
all things come to him who waits; and if 
you will only accept the post of waiter, I 
mean all things to come to you.” 

* All things, Hilda?” I asked, meaningly, 
with a little tremor of delight. 

She looked at me with a sudden passing 
tenderness in her eyes. “ Yes, all things, 
Hubert. Allthings. But we mustn’t talk of 
that—though I begin to see my way clearer 
now. You shall be rewarded for your 
As to 


constancy at last, dear knight-errant. 
my chaperon, I’m not afraid of her boring 
me: she bores herself, poor lady: one can 
see that, just to look at her; but she will be 
much less bored if she has us two to travel 


with. What she needs is constant companion- 
ship, bright talk, excitement. She has come 
away from London, where she swims with the 
crowd ; she has no resources of her own, no 
work, no head, no interests. Accustomed to 
a whirl of foolish gaieties, she wearies her 
small brain: thrown back upon herself, she 
bores herself at once, because she has nothing 
interesting to tell herself. She absolutely 
requires somebody else. to interest her. She 
can’t even amuse herself with 3 book for three 
minutes together: see, she has a yellow-backed 
French novel now, and she is only able to 
read five lines at a time ; then she gets tired 
and glances about her listlessly. What she 
wants is someone gay, laid on, to divert her 
all the time from her own inanity.” 

“ Hilda, how wonderfully quick you are at 
reading these things! I see you are right: 
but I could never have guessed so much 
myself from such small premises.” 

“Well, what can you expect, my dear boy? 
A girl like this, brought up in a country 
rectory—a girl of no intellect, busy at 
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home with the fowls, and the pastry, and 
the mothers’ meetings—suddenly married 
offhand to a wealthy man, and deprived of 
the occupations which were her salvation 
in life, to be plunged into the whirl of a 
London season, and stranded at its end for 
want of the diversions which, by dint 
of use, have become necessaries of life 
to her!” 

“ Now, Hilda, you are practising upon my 
credulity. You can’t possibly tell from her 
look that she was brought up in a country 
rectory.” 

“ Of course not. You forget. There, my 
memory comes in. I simply remember it.” 

“You remember it? How?” 

“Why, just in the same way as I remem- 
bered your name and your mother’s when 
I was first introduced to you. I saw a 
notice once in the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages—‘ At St. Alphege’s, Millington, by the 
Rev. Hugh Clitheroe, M.A., father of the 
bride, Peter Gubbins, Esq., of The Laurels, 
Middleston, to Emilia Frances, third daughter 
of the Rev. Hugh Clitheroe, rector of Mil- 
lington.’ ” 

‘*Clitheroe—Gubbins : what on earth has 
that to do with it? That would be Mrs. 
Gubbins : this is Lady Meadowcroft.” 

“ The same article, as the shopmen say— 
only under a different name. A year or two 
later, I read a notice in the Zimes that ‘I, 
Ivor de Courcy Meadowcroft, of the Laurels, 
Middleston, Mayor-elect of the Borough of 
Middleston, hereby give notice, that I have 
this day discontinued the use of the name 
Peter Gubbins, by which I was formerly 
known, and have assumed in lieu thereof the 
style and title of Ivor de Courcy Meadow- 
croft, by which I desire in future to be 
known.’ 

“ A month or two later again I happened 
to light upon a notice in the Ze/egrapé that 
the Prince of Wales had opened ‘a new 
hospital for incurables at Middleston, and 
that the mayor, Mr. Ivor Meadowcroft, had 
received an intimation of Her Majesty’s in- 
tention of conferring upon him the honour of 
knighthood. Now, what do you make of 
it?” 

“ Putting two and two together,” I answered, 
with my eye on our subject, “ and taking into 
consideration the lady’s face and manner, | 
should incline to suspect that she was the 
daughter of a poor parson, with the usual 
large family in inverse proportion to his 
means : that she unexpectedly made a good 
match with a very wealthy manufacturer who 
had raised himself: and that she was puffed 
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up accordingly with a sense of self-im- 
portance.” 

“Exactly. He is a millionaire or some- 
thing very like it: and being an ambitious 
girl, as she understands ambition, she got him 
to stand for the mayoralty, I don’t doubt, in 
the year when the Prince of Wales was going 
to open the Royal Incurables, on purpose to 
secure him the chance of a knighthood. 
Then she said, very reasonably, ‘I won’t be 
Lady Gubbins—Sir Peter Gubbins !’ There’s 
an aristocratic name for you !—and, by a 
stroke of his pen, he straightway dis- 
Gubbinised himself, and emerged as Sir Ivor 
de Courcy Meadowcroft.” 


**! WON'T BE LADY GUBBINS.” 


“Really, Hilda, you know everything 
about everybody ! And what do you suppose 
they’re going to India for ?” 

“Now, you’ve asked me a hard one. I 
haven’t the faintest notion. And yet 
.. + let me think... How is this for a 
conjecture ?—Sir Ivor is interested in steel 
rails, I believe, and in railway plant generally. 
I’m almost sure I’ve seen his name in con- 
nection with steel rails in reports of public 
meetings. There’s a new Government rail- 
way now being built on the Nepaul frontier 

-one of these strategic railways I think they 
call them— it’s mentioned in the papers we 
got at Aden. He might be going out for 
that. Wecan watch his conversation, and 
see what part of India he talks about.” 

“They don’t seem inclined to give us 
much chance of talking,” I objected. 
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“No: they are very exclusive. But I’m 
very exclusive too. And I mean to give 
them a touch of my exclusiveness. I venture 
to predict that, before we reach Bombay, 
they'll be going down on their knees and 
imploring us to travel with them.” 

At table, as it happened, from next morn- 
ing’s breakfast, the Meadowcrofts sat next to 
us. Hilda was on one side of me: Lady 
Meadowcroft on the other: and beyond her 
again, bluff Yorkshire Sir Ivor, with his cold, 
hard, honest blue North Country eyes, and 
his dignified, pompous English, breaking 
down at times into a North Country collo- 
quialism. They talked chiefly to one another. 

Acting on Hilda’s instructions, I 
took care not to engage in con- 
versation with our “exclusive ” 
neighbour, except so far as the 
absolute necessities of the table 
compelled me. I “troubled her 
for the salt” in the most frigid 
voice: “May I pass you the 
potato-salad?” became on my 
lips a barrier of separation. Lady 
Meadowcroft marked and won- 
dered. People of her sort are so 
anxious to ingratiate themselves 
with “ali the Best People ” that 
if they find you are wholly 
unconcerned about the privilege 
of conversation with a “titled 
person” they instantly judge you 
to be a distinguished character. 
As the days rolled on, Lady 
Meadowcroft’s voice began to 
melt by degrees. Once, she 
asked me quite civilly to send 
round the ice: she even saluted 
me on the third day out with 
a polite “ Good morning, doctor.” 

Still, I maintained (by Hilda’s advice) my 
dignified reserve, and took my seat severely 
with a cold “ Good morning.” I behaved like 
a high-class consultant, who expects to be 
made Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

At lunch that day Hilda played her 
first card with delicious unconsciousness— 
apparent unconsciousness: for, when she 
chose, she was a consummate actress. She 
played it at a moment when Lady Meadow- 
croft, who by this time was burning with 
curiosity on our account, had paused from 
her talk with her husband to listen to us. 
I happened to say something about some 
Oriental curios belonging to an aunt of mine 
in London. Hilda seized the opportunity. 
“What did you say was her name?” she 
asked, blandly. 
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“Why, Lady Tepping,” I answered, in 
perfect innocence. “She has a fancy for 
these things, you know. She brought a lot 
of them home with her from Burma.” 

As a matter of fact, as I have already 
explained, my poor dear aunt is an extremely 
common-place old Army widow, whose hus- 
band happened to get knighted among the 
New Year's honours for some brush with 
the natives on the Shan frontier. But Lady 
Meadowcroft was at the stage where a title 
is a title: and the discovery that I was the 
nephew of a “titled person” evidently 
interested her. I could feel rather than see 
that she glanced significantly aside at Sir Ivor, 
and that Sir Ivor in return made a little 
movement of his shoulders equivalent to “ I 
told you so.” 

Now, Hilda knew perfectly well that the 
aunt of whom I spoke was Lady Tepping ; 
so I felt sure that she had played this card 
of malice prepense, to pique Lady Meadow- 
croft. 

But Lady Meadowcroft herself seized the 
occasion with inartistic avidity. She had 
hardly addressed us as yet: at the sound of 
the magic passport, she pricked up her ears, 
and turned to me suddenly. “ Burma?” 
she said, as if to conceal the true reason for 
her change of front. “Burma? I had a 
cousin there once. He was in the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment.” 

“ Indeed?” I answered. My tone was 
one of utter unconcern in her cousin’s his- 
tory. “Miss Wade, will you take Bombay 
ducks with your curry?” In public, I thought 
it wise under the circumstances to abstain 
from calling her Hilda. It might lead to 
misconceptions : people might suppose we 
were more than fellow-travellers. 

“You have had relations in 
Lady Meadowcroft persisted. 

I manifested a desire to discontinue the 
conversation. ‘“ Yes,” I answered, coldly, 
“my uncle commanded there.” 

“Commanded there! Really! Ivor, do 
you hear? Dr. Cumberledge’s uncle com- 
manded in Burma.” A faint intonation on 
the word commanded drew unobtrusive atten- 
tion to its social importance. ‘“ May I ask 
what was his name ?—-my cousin was there, 
you see.” An insipid smile. “We may have 
friends in common.” 

“ He was a certain Sir Malcolm Tepping,” 
I blurted out, staring hard at my plate. 

“Tepping! I think I have heard Dick 
speak of him, Ivor.” 

“Your cousin,” Sir Ivor answered, with 
emphatic dignity, “is certain to have 


Burma ? ” 
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mixed with nobbut the highest officials in 
Burma.” 
“Yes, I’m sure Dick used to speak of a 
My cousin’s name, 
Maltby — Captain 


certain Sir Malcolm. 
Dr. Cumberledge, was 
Richard Maltby.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered, with an icy stare. 
“I cannot pretend to the pleasure of having 
met him.” 

Be exclusive to the exclusive, and they 
burn to know you. From that moment forth 
Lady Meadowcroft pestered us, with her 
endeavours to scrape acquaintance. Instead 
of trying how far she could place her chair 
from us, she set it down as near us as 
politeness permitted. She entered into con- 
versation whenever an opening afforded itself, 
and we two stood off haughtily. She even 
ventured to question me about our relation 
to one another: “ Miss Wade is your cousin, 
I suppose ?” she suggested. 

“Oh, dear, no,” I answered, with a glassy 
smile. ‘We are not connected in any way.” 

*‘ But, you are travelling together !” 

“Merely as you and I are travelling 
together—fellow - passengers on the same 
steamer.” 

“Still, you have met before.” 

“Yes, certainly. Miss Wade was a nurse at 
St. Nathaniel’s in London, where I was one 
of the house doctors. When I came on 
board at Cape Town, after some months in 
South Africa, I found she was going by the 
same steamer to India.” Which was literally 
true: to have explained the rest would have 
been impossible, at least to anyone who did 
not know the whole of Hilda’s history. 

“And what are you both going to do when 
you get to India?” 

“Really, Lady Meadowcroft,” I said 
severely, “‘ I have not asked Miss Wade what 
she is going to do. If you inquire of her 
point-blank, as you have inquired of me, I 
dare say she will tell you. For myself, I 
am just a globe-trotter, amusing myself. I 
only want to have a look round at India.” 

“Then you are not going out to take up 
an appointment ?” 

“ By George, Emmie,” the burly Yorkshire- 
man put in, with an air of annoyance, “you 
are cross-questioning Dr. Cumberledge, nowt 
less than cross-questioning him !” 

I waited a second. “No,” I answered, 
slowly. “I have not been practising of late. 
I am looking about me. I travel for enjoy- 
ment.” 

That made her think better of me. She 
was of the kind, indeed, who think better of 
a man if they believe him to be idle. 
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She dawdled about all day on deck chairs, 
herself, seldom even reading: and she was 
eager now to drag Hilda into conversation. 
But Hilda resisted: she had found a volume 
in the library which immensely interested her. 

“What are you reading, Miss Wade?” 


“ MISS WADE IS YOUR COUSIN, I suPppOosE?”’ 


Lady Meadowcroft cried at last, quite 
savagely: it made her angry to see anybody 
else pleased and occupied when she her- 
self was listless. 

“A delightful book!” Hilda answered. 
“«The Buddhist Praying Wheel,” by William 
Simpson.” 

Lady Meadowcroft took it from her and 
turned the pages over with a languid air. 
“Looks awfully dull!” she observed, with 
a faint smile, at last, returning it. 

“Tt’s charming,” Hilda retorted, glancing 
at one of the illustrations. “It explains so 
much. It shows one why one turns round 
one’s chair at cards for luck: and why, 
when a church is consecrated, the bishop 
walks three times about it sunwise.” 

“Qur Bishop is a dreadfully prosy old 
gentleman,” Lady Meadowcroft answered, 
gliding off at a tangent on a personality, as 
is the wont of her kind: “he had, oh, such 
a dreadful quarrel with my father over the 
rules of the St. Alphege Schools at Milling- 
ton.” 

“Indeed,” Hilda answered, turning once 
more to her book. Lady Meadowcroft 
looked annoyed. It would never have 
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occurred to her that within a few weeks she 
was to owe her life to that very abstruse 
work, and what Hilda had read in it. 

That afternoon, 
as we watched the 
flying fish from the 
ship’s side, Hilda 
said to me abruptly, 
“My chaperon is 
an extremely 
nervous woman.” 

“Nervous about 
what ?” 

“About disease, 
chiefly. She has 
the temperament 
that dreads infec- 
tion — and __there- 
fore catches it.” 

“Why do 
think so?” 

“ Haven’t 
noticed — that 
often doubles 
thumb under 
fingers — folds 
fist across it—so— 
especially when 
any body talks about 
anything alarming ? 
If the conversation 
happens to turn on 

jungle fever, or any subject like that, down 
goes her thumb instantly, and she clasps her 
fist over it with a convulsive squeeze. At 
the same time, too, her face twitches. I 
know what that trick means. She’s horribly 
afraid of tropical diseases, though she never 
says so.” 

“And you attach importance to her fear?” 

“Of course. I count upon it as probably 
our chief means of catching and fixing her.” 

“ As how?” 

She shook her head and quizzed me. 
“Wait and see. You are a doctor; I, a 
trained nurse. Before twenty-four hours, I 
foresee she will ask us. She is sure to ask 
us now she has learned that you are Lady 
Tepping’s nephew, and that I am acquainted 
with several of the Best People.” 

That evening, about ten o'clock, Sir Ivor 
strolled up to me in the smoking-room with 
affected unconcern. He laid his hand on 
my arm and drew me aside mysteriously. 
The ship’s doctor was there, playing a quiet 
game of poker with a few of the passengers. 
“IT beg your pardon, Dr. Cumberledge,” 
he began, in an undertone, “could you 
come outside with me a minute? Lady 


you 


you 
she 
her 
her 
her 
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“| FORESEE SHE WILL ASK Us.” 


Meadowcroft has sent me up to you with 
a message. 

I followed him on to the open deck. 
is quite impossible, my dear sir,” I said, 
shaking my head austerely, for I divined his 


“ It 


errand. “I can’t go to see Lady Meadow- 
croft. Medical etiquette, you know: the 
constant and salutary rule of the profession!” 

“Why not ?” he asked, astonished. 

“The ship carries a surgeon,” I replied, in 
my most precise tone. “ He is a duly quali- 
fied gentleman, very able at his profession, 
and he ought to inspire your wife with con- 
fidence. I regard this vessel as Dr. Boyell’s 
practice, and all on board it as virtually his 
patients. 

Sir Ivor’s face fell. “But Lady Meadow- 
croft is not at all well,” he answered, looking 
piteous ; ““and—she can’t endure the ship’s 
doctor. Such a common man, you know ! 
His loud voice disturbs her. You must have 
noticed that my wife is a lady of exception- 
ally delicate nervous organization.” He 
hesitated, beamed on me, and played his 
trump card. “She dislikes being attended 
by owt but a gentleman.” 

“Tf a gentleman is also a medical man,” 
I answered, “his sense of duty towards his 
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brother practitioners would, of course, pre- 

vent him from interfering in their proper 

sphere, or putting upon them the unmerited 
slight of letting them see him preferred 
before them.” 

“Then you positively refuse?” he 
asked, wistfully, drawing back. I could 
see he stood in a certain dread of that 
imperious little woman. 

I conceded a point. “I will go down 

in twenty minutes,” I admitted, look- 

ing grave; “not just now, lest I 

annoy my colleague—and I will 

glance at Lady Meadowcroft in an 

unprofessional way. If I think her 

case demands treatment I will tell 
Dr. Boyell.” And I returned 
to the smoking-room and took 
up a novel. 

Twenty minutes later I 
knocked at the door of the 
lady’s private cabin, with my 
best bedside manner in full play. 
As I suspected, she was nervous 

nothing more—my mere smile 
reassured her. I observed that 
she held her thumb fast, 
doubled under in her fist, all 
the time I was questioning her, 
as Hilda had said; and I also 
noticed that the fingers closed 

over it convulsively at first, but gradually 
relaxed as my voice restored confidence. 
She thanked me profusely, and was really 
grateful. 

On deck next day she was very communi- 
cative. They were going to make the regular 
tour first, she said, but were to go on to the 
Tibetan frontier at the end, where Sir Ivor 
had a contract to construct a railway, in a 
very wild region. ‘Tigers? Natives? Oh, 
she didn’t mind either of Hem: but she was 
told that that district—what did they call 
it? the Terai, or something—was terribly 
unwholesome. Fever was what-you-may-call- 
it there—yes, “endemic”—that was the word: 
“oh, thank you, Dr. Cumberledge.” She hated 
the very name of fever. “Now you, Miss 
Wade, I suppose,” with an awestruck smile, 
“are not in the least afraid of it?” 

Hilda looked up at her calmly. “ Not in 
the least,” she answered. “I have nursed 
hundreds of cases.” 

“Oh, my, how dreadful ! 
caught it?” 

“* Never. 

“TI wish Z wasn’t! 
It makes one ill to think of it 
all successfully ?” 


And never 
I am not afraid, you see.” 
Hundreds of cases ! 
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“ Almost all of them.” 

“ You don’t tell your patients stories when 
they’re ill about your other cases who died, 
do you?” Lady Meadowcroft went on with 
a quick little shudder. 

Hilda’s face by this time was genuinely 
sympathetic. ‘Oh, never!” she answered, 
with truth. “That would be very bad 
nursing! One’s object in treating a case is 
to make one’s patient well; so one naturally 
avoids any sort of subject that might distress 
or alarm them.” 

“You really mean it?” 
pleading. 

“Why, of course. I try to make my 
patients my friends: I talk to them cheerfully: 
I amuse them and distract them: I get them 
away, as far as I can, from themselves and 
their symptoms.” 

“Oh, what a lovely person to have about 
one when one’s ill!” the languid lady ex- 
claimed, ecstatically. “I shou/d like to send 
for you if I wanted nursing! But there—it’s 
always so, of course, with a real lady ; com- 
mon nurses frighten one so. _I wish I could 


ed 


Her face was 


always have a lady to nurse me ! 

“A person who sympathizes—that is the 
really important thing,” Hilda answered, in 
her quiet voice. 
patient’s 


“One must find out first 
temperament. You are 
nervous, I can see.” She laid one hand on 
her new friend’s arm: “You need to be 
kept amused and engaged when you are ill: 
what you require most is — insight — and 
sympathy.” 

The little fist doubled up again: the 
vacant face grew positively sweet. ‘“ That’s 
just it! You have hit it! How clever 
you are! I want all that. I suppose, 
Miss Wade, you never go out for private 
nursing ?” 

“ Never,” Hilda answered. “You see, 
Lady Meadowcroft, I don’t nurse for a liveli- 
hood. I have means of my own: I took up 
this work as an occupation and a sphere in 
life. I haven’t done anything yet but 
hospital nursing.” 

Lady Meadowcroft drew a slight sigh. 
“What a pity!” she murmured, slowly. “It 
does seem hard that your sympathies should 
all be thrown away, so to speak, on a horrid 
lot of wretched poor people, instead of 
being spent on your own equals—who would 
so greatly appreciate them.” 

“I think I can venture to say the poor 
appreciate them, too,” Hilda answered, brid- 
ling up a littke—for there was nothing she 
hated so much as class-prejudices. “ Besides, 
they need sympathy more: they have fewer 

Vol. xviii.—64. 


one’s 
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comforts. I should not care to give up 
attending my poor people for the sake of the 
idle rich.” 

The set phraseology of the country rectory 
recurred to Lady Meadowcroft—“ our poorer 
brethren,” and so forth. “Oh, of course,” 
she answered, with the mechanical acquies- 
cence such women always give to moral 
platitudes. “One must do one’s best for 
the poor, I know-—for conscience’ sake and 
all that : it’s our duty, and we all try hard to 
do it. But they’re so terribly ungrateful ! 
Don’t you think so? Do you know, Miss 
Wade, in my father’s parish 2 

Hilda cut her short with a sunny smile— 
half contemptuous toleration, half genuine 
pity. “We are all ungrateful,” she said, 
“but the poor, I think, the least so. I’m 
sure the gratitude I’ve often had from my 
poor women at St. Nathaniel’s has made me 
sometimes feel really ashamed of myself. I 
had done so littke—and they thanked me so 
much for it.” 

“Which only shows,” Lady Meadowcroft 
broke in, “that one ought always to have a 
/ady to nurse one.” 

‘“‘ Ca marche!” Hilda said to me, with a 
quiet smile, a few minutes after, when her 
ladyship had disappeared in her fluffy robe 
down the companion-ladder. 

“Ves, ga marche,” | answered. “In an 
hour or two you will have succeeded in 
landing your chaperon. And what is most 
amusing, landed her, too, Hilda, just by 
being yourself—letting her see frankly the 
actual truth of what you think and feel about 
her and about everyone!” 

“T could not do _ otherwise,” Hilda 
answered, growing grave. “I must be 
myself, or die for it. My method of angling 
consists in showing myself just as I am. 
You call me an actress, but I am not really 
one: I am only a woman who can use her 
personality for her own purposes. If I go 
with Lady Meadowcroft, it will be a mutual 
advantage: I shall really sympathize with 
her, for I can see the poor thing is devoured 
with nervousness.” 

“But do you think you will be able to 
stand her?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear, yes. She’s not a bad little 
thing, au fond, when you get to know her. 
It is society that has spoilt her. She would 
have made a nice, helpful, motherly body if 
she’d married the curate.” 

As we neared Bombay conversation 
grew gradually more and more Indian; it 
always does under similar circumstances. A 
sea voyage is half retrospect, half prospect : 
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it has no personal identity. You leave 
Liverpool for New York at the English stand- 
point, and are full of what you did in London 
or Manchester: half-way over you begin to 
discuss American Custom-houses and New 
York hotels: by the time you reach Sandy 
Hook, the talk is all of quick trains west and 
the shortest route from Philadelphia to New 
Orleans. You grow by slow stages into the 
new attitude : at Malta you are still regretting 
Europe : after Aden, your mind dwells most 
on the hire of punkah-wallahs and the pro- 
verbial toughness of the dak - bungalow 
chicken. 

“ How’s the plague at Bombay now?” an 
inquisitive passenger inquired of the captain 
at dinner our last night out. “Getting any 
better ?” 

Lady Meadowcroft’s thumb dived between 
her fingers again. ‘‘ What, is there plague in 
Bombay?” she asked, innocently, in her 
nervous fashion. 

“Plague in Bombay!” the captain burst 
out, his burly voice resounding down the 
saloon. “Why, bless your soul, ma’am, 
where else would you expect it? Plague in 
Bombay! It’s been there these five years. 
Better? Not quite. Going ahead like mad. 
They're dying by thousands.” 

“A microbe, I believe, Dr. Boyell,” the 
inquisitive passenger 
observed deferentially, with 
due respect for medical 
science. 

“Yes,” the ship’s doctor 
answered, helping himself 
to an olive. “ Forty million 
microbes to each square 
inch of the Bombay atmo- 
sphere.” 

“And we are going to 
Bombay!” Lady Meadow- 
croft exclaimed, aghast. 

“You must have known 
there was plague there, my 
dear,” Sir Ivor put in, 
soothingly, with a depreca- 
ting glance. “It’s been in 
all the papers. But only 
the natives get it.” 

The thumb uncovered 
itself a little. “Oh, only 
the natives!” Lady Meadow- 
croft echoed, relieved, as if a few 
thousand Hindus more or less 
would hardly be missed among the 
blessings of British rule in India. 
“You know, Ivor, I never read 


those dreadful things in the papers. 
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JZ read the Society news, and Our Social 
Diary, and columns that are headed 
‘Mainly About People.’ I don’t care for 
anything but the Morning fost and the 
World and Truth. I hate horrors. .... 
But it’s a blessing to think its only the 
natives.” 

“Plenty of Europeans, too, bless your 
heart,” the captain thundered out, unfeel- 
ingly. “Why, last time I was in port, a 
nurse died at the hospital.” 

“Oh, only a nurse——” Lady Meadow- 
croft began, and then coloured up deeply 
with a side glance at Hilda. 

“And lots beside nurses,” the captain 
continued, positively delighted at the terror 
he was inspiring. “ Puckka Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. Bad business, this plague, 
Dr. Cumberledge! Catches particularly 
those who are most afraid of it.” 

“ But it’s only in Bombay?” Lady Meadow- 
croft cried, clutching at the last straw. I 
could see she was registering a mental deter- 
mination to go straight up country the 
moment she landed. 

“Not a bit of it!” the captain 
answered, with provoking cheerfulness. 
* Rampaging about like a roaring lion all 
over India!” 

Lady -Meadowcroft’s thumb must have 











“MY WIFE HAS DELIVERED HER ULTIMATUM.” 
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suffered severely. The nails dug into it as if 
it were someone else’s. 

Half an hour later, as we were on deck in 
the cool of the evening, the thing was settled. 
“ My wife,” Sir Ivor said, coming up to us 
with a serious face, “has delivered her 
ultimatum. Positively her ultimatum. I’ve 
had a mort o’ trouble with her, and now 
she’s settled. Zither, she goes back from 
Bombay by the return steamer ; or e/se—you 
and Miss Wade must name your own terms 
to accompany us on our tour in case of 
emergencies.” He glanced wistfully at Hilda. 
* Do you think you can help us?” 

Hilda made no hypocritical pretence of 
hanging back. Her nature 
was transparent. “If you 
wish it, yes,” she answered, 
shaking hands upon the 
bargain. “TI only want to 
go about and see India ; 
I can see it quite as well 
with Lady Meadowcroft 
as without her—and even 
better. It is unpleasant 
for a woman to travel 
unattached. I require a 
chaperon, and am glad to 
find one. I will join your 
party, paying my own 
hotel and travelling ex- 
penses, and considering 
myself as engaged in case 
your wife should need 
my services. For that, 
you can pay me, if you 
like, some nominal retain- 
ing fee—five pounds or \) 
anything. The money is | i) 
immaterial to me: I like > ff 
to be useful, and I sym- 
pathize with nerves; but | i i | 
it may make your wife feel 
she is really keeping a 
hold over me if we put 
the arrangement on a 
business basis. Asa matter of fact, whatever 
sum she chooses to pay, I shall hand it over 
at once to the Bombay Plague Hospital.” 

Sir Ivor looked relieved. “Thank you 
ever so much,” he said, wringing her hand 
warmly. “I thowt you were a brick, and 
now I know it. My wife says your face in- 
spires confidence, and your voice sympathy. 
She must have you with her. And you, Dr. 
Cumberledge ? ” 
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“T follow Miss Wade’s lead,” I answered, 
in my most solemn tone, with an impressive 
bow. “I too am travelling for instruction 
and amusement only: and if it would give 
Lady Meadowcroft a greater sense of security 
to have a duly qualified practitioner in her 
suite, I shall be glad on the same terms to 
swell your party. I will pay my own way: 
and I will allow you to name any nominal 
sum you please for your claim on my medi- 
cal attendance, if necessary. I hope and 
believe, however, that our presence will so 
far reassure our prospective patient as to 
make our post in both cases a sinecure.” 

Three minutes later Lady Meadowcroft 


agony oe MEADOWCROFT RUSHED ON DECK.” 





rushed on deck and flung her arms im- 
pulsively round Hilda. “You dear, good 
girl,” she cried; “how sweet and kind of 
you! I really couldn't have landed if you 
hadn’t promised to come with us. And Dr. 
Cumberledge, too! So nice and friendly of 
you both. But there, it 7s so much pleasanter 
to deal with ladies and gentlemen !” 

So Hilda won her point, and what was 
best, won it fairly. 
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This 


ts the first occasion when a periodical has been enabled to present a selection from Mr. Punch’s famous pages.) 


ParT XI.—1895 TO 1898. 

















A Ruuinc Passion.—Mr. Meenister MacGlucky (of the Free Kirk, 
after having given way more than usual to an expression “a wee thing 
strong" —despairingly). “Oh! Aye! Ah, w-e-el! I'll hae ta gie ’t up!” 

Mr. Elder MacNab. “ Wha-at, Man, gie wo Gowf ? 


Mr. Meenister MacGlucky. “‘ Nae, nae! Gie up the Meenistry !” 
I.—BY REGINALD CLEAVER, 1895. 


ZHA-AT, Man, gie up Gowf?” ex- 
claims Elder MacNab in Mr. Reginald 
Cleaver’s very clever drawing, No. 1, 
when the despairing “ Meenister” of 
the Scotch Free Kirk finds that golf 
tries his patience beyond the limit of verbal 
expression proper to his calling : “ Nae, nae! Gie 
up the Meenistry!” says the exasperated Mr. 
Meenister MacGlucky, who, as we see from the 
many cuts in the turf, is evidently in the “ agri- 
cultural ” state of the game. 

How thoroughly some 





of us can sympathize 
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‘Arry on ‘Onsesack.—‘Arry (in extremities). “* Well, gi’ me a‘ Bike'!” 
2.--#Y W. J. HODGSON, 1895. 


with Mr. Meenister MacGlucky in 
nis dilemma. His Scotch dourness 
won’t let him be beaten by that 
aggravating little white ball which 
he has missed with his driver 
about six times running, and his 
Scotch conscientiousness tells him 
that the expressions “a wee thing 
strong” which have just been 
forced out of his mouth go very 
badly indeed with his ministerial 
calling. Has anyone—even an 
English bishop— been able to 
suppress wholly the words “a wee 
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In THE VEsTRY.—Vinister (who has exchanged 
pulpits—to Minister's Man). “‘Do you come 
back for Me after taking up the Books?” 

“Ou ay, Sir, I comes back 
respectful 


Minister's Man. 
for ye, and ye follows Me at a 
distance |!” 

3-—BY DU MAURIER, 1895. 


thing strong” that seem to be 
the natural relief given to a golf- 
player when his most careful 
endeavours to drive the ball result 
so disastrously as in this picture ? 
If so, I should like to see that 
person, or that English bishop— 
he must be something outside the 
usual course of Nature, something 
uncanny, fantastic, extra-human. 
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publication, some years ago, of his 
well-known “Zig-Zags at the Zoo” 
in this Magazine. 

















“Tit Sinc Tuee Soncs or Arasy!” 
4-—BY J. A. SHEPHERD, 1895. 


The spirited drawing No. 2 is by Mr. W. J- 
Hodgson, and the amusing and quite natural 














joke in No. 3 is by George du Maurier, whose 8° THAT. Dorsn’r Count.— Are you sure 
oa. . - 7 , they're quite Fresh?” 
thirty ~ SIX years’ work for Puach came to an end “we Wot a Question to arst! Can't yer see they're 


in the year 1896. 7 ae eee deed 
/ 2 _ —" es; but you're Alive, you know ! 

Mr. J. A. Shepherd’s original and very clever é—ov rau, mae, vies. 
work is well known to readers of this Magazine, ¥ 
and in No. 4 there is one of the many good Pictures 5 and 6 are by Mr. 
Phil May; and the Tenniel car- 

toon in No. 7 illustrates the downfall, 
in the General Election of July, 1895, 
of Sir William Harcourt and the Liberal 
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BoTany; or, A Day in THE CounTRY.—‘‘ Say, Billee, 
all we gaver Mushrooms?” 


“Yus. I'ma Beggar to Climb!” 
5.—-BY PHIL MAY, 1895. 


amusing artist. His effects, got as they 
ire by the deft use of a few lines which 
give so much character to his work, proclaim THE SPILL! 
Mr. Shepherd an artist of no small talent. Jack and Jill went up a Hill | Jack fell down and Broke his 
By the way, Mr. Shepherd was invited by To fetch a Pail of Water, crown, 

Mr. Burnand to draw for Punch after the 7.—BY a9, <a 





| things contributed to Punch by this most 
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A Sxetcu From Lire.—Chorus (slow music). “* We're a 
rare old—fair old—rickety, rackety Crew!" 
8.—BY PHIL MAY, 1895. 


Party, when Sir William went to fetch a 
pail of water in his bucket so disastrously 
labelled “‘ Local Veto,” a measure that set 
the whole publican interest of the country 
dead against Sir William and the Liberal 
Party. 








In No. 8 we 
are treated to 
another of Mr. 
Phil May’s bril- 
liant drawings 
of life and 
character as seen 
by the man in 
the street. 

Nos. 9 and 10 
are by George 
du Maurier. 
No. 9 is. very 














funny, while No. 
10 illustrates, 
aptly enough, 
the pressure of 
work brought to 
our bishops by the 
in affairs of the Church. 


Egg, Mr. Jones! 
The Curate. “‘Oh no, my Lord, I assure 
you! Parts of it are excellent!” 


9.——-BY DU MAURIER, 1895. 


present conflict of opinions 
No. 11 is a_ beautiful little 


























Our Overworkep Bisnors.—-7he Rector's Wife. ** Have you heard 
from the Bishop, cear, about the Alterations you proposed to make in the 
Services?” 

The Rector. “ Yes; 1 have just got a Postcard from his little Boy. This 
is it:—* The Palace, Barchester.—Papa says you mustn't.’” 

10.— BY DU MAURIER, 1896 


True Humitity.—Xight Reverend Host. “ I'm afraid you've got a bad 





ScENE FROM A SuBMa- 
RINE PANTOMIME. — Tan- 
talising Position of a Sus- 
ceptible Diver. 

1I1.—BY W. ALISON 
PHILIPS, 1895. 


bit of work by 
Mr. W. Alison 
Philips, some- 
what away from 
Mr. Punch’s 
usual lines, but 
well worth inclu- 
sion here. 

Two more of 
Mr. Phil May’s 
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“Dappy's Waistcoat!” — 


(Sketched from 
Lane.) 


Life in Drury 
12.—BY PHIL MAY, 1895. 
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drawings are shown in Nos. 12 and 13. 
“ Daddy’s Waistcoat” is quite a gem. 

Mr. Leonard Raven-Hill is. another 
comparatively “new” Punch-artist who 
has done fine work since his first con- 
tribution to Punch in 1896. No. 14 is 
one of Mr. Raven-Hill’s early drawings. 

The cartoon in No. 15, by Sir John 
Tenniel, dated February 29, 1896, refers 








“MONEY NO OBJECT!” 


Vurss “THIS'LI ROW INTO MONEY Macau!” 
Barraeey. “KEVER MIND ABOUT TH4T AS LONG 48 | CONTINUE TO RULE THE WAVES? ~ 











15.—BY TENNIEL ; FEBRUARY 29, 1896. 


principle embodied in the adage, “To 
secure Peace, be prepared for War.” 

There are two delightful Phil Mays in Nos. 
16and 17. The “Johnny” in No. 16 who 
wants to arrange an over-draught with the 

Street Serio (singing). “Er—yew will think hov me and Manager at Messrs. R-thsch-ld’s, calmly asks 
Love me has in dies hov long ago-o-o !” the Manager, *“ Ah '—how much have you 
13.—BY PHIL MAY, 1896. 

















to the Naval Works Bill of that time, which 
involved a cost of many millions. Here 
again the Government acted on the wise 




















Johnny (who has to face a bad Monday, to Manager 


THINGS ARE NoT ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM. 


His Honour. “H'm! Will you! “ Er —er — thank you ! at Messrs. R-thsch-ld’s). “‘ Ah‘ 1--want to—ah !|—see 
kindly raise your Veil? I find it ex-| Smence! I will not have you about an Over-draught.” 
tremely difficult to--h’'m—Aear anyone | this Court turned into a Place Manager. “‘ How much do you require?” 
distinctly with those thick Veils——” | of Amusement !” Johnny. “‘ Ah !—how much a you got?” 


14.—BY L. RAVEN-HILL, 1896. 16.— BY PHIL MAY, 1896. 
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The work of this talented 
Pictorial Satire extended from 1860 to 1896 ; 
it was of the greatest value to Punch, and 
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artist in Social 




















"Bus Conductor. “‘ Emmersmith |! Emmersmith! ‘Ere ye are ! 


Emmersmith !” 

"Lisa Ann. “‘ Oo er yer callin’ Emmer Smith! Sorcy ‘ound !” 

17.—BY PHIL MAY, 1896. 

And, in No. 17, the “ Sorcy ’ound !” 
*Liza Ann who has misunder- 
stood the yell of the conductor of the 
Hammersmith "bus is really delicious. How 
splendidly natural and vivid this drawing is ! 

No. 18 is the last picture by George du 
Maurier that was published in Punch before 
his sadly premature death on October 8, 
1896, at the age of sixty-two. There was one 
other drawing by du Maurier published after 
his death, in Punch’s Almanack for 1897, but 
the one now shown is the last that was 
published in the ordinary pages of Punch. 


got?” 
of the irate 

















Two Stipes To A Question.—“ Oh, Flora, let us be Man 
and Wife. You at least understand me—the only Woman who 
ever did!” 

“Oh, yes ; I understand you well enough, Sir Algernon. 
how about your ever being able to understand mre?” 
18.—BY DU MAURIER ; SEPTEMBER 26, 1896. The last drawing 

published before the artist's death on October 8, 1890. 


But 
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= ~~ A weg ate fice. “ There is no First Class by this Train, Sir.” 


‘Then wc: are we going ter do, Bill? 
19.—BY PHIL MAY, 1896. 


it received full and well-merited recognition 
from the public. 

Phil May’s drawing in No. 19 reminds -ne 
of a good story about Albert Chevalier a few 
years ago when he was singing his coster 
songs in London in, of course, full coster 














+ a 
bad ele £ 





He. 


* How would me’ like to own a—er—a little Puppy?” 
Sie. “ t 


Oh, Mr. Softly, this is so sudden ! 
20.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 1896. 














Chevalier 


dress. 
had promised to 
sing a coster song 
at a benefit per- 
formance in a 
variety theatre in 


the suburbs. 
After he had done 
an early song at 
one of the Lon- 
don theatres, he 
drove off to 
Charing Cross 
Station, still made 
up as coster, and 
going to the book- 
ing-office asked 
for a “first-class 
return to Ham- 
mersmith.” It 
happened that a 
real coster was 
standing just be- 
hind Chevalier at 
the booking-office, 
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Arms: Quarterly ; 1st, a pyrotechnic carnival displayed proper; 2nd, three 
tropical cocoa-nuts statant sable (three shies a y); 3rd, an ancient British 
barrow, supposed to be charged with body of Bucen Boaptcra ; 4th, an arry 
issuant from three bars blatant on a field dotty. Crest: An ase’s head re- 
gardant reproachful, probably charged on the body with a juggins rampant. 
Supporters: Dexter, an arnet plumed and garnished somethiok like, P tel 
yer ; sinister, a coster arrayed pearly to the nines, charged with a concertina 
al) proper. Second motto~ A regular beno. 

Ms i has been decided that arms shall be devised for Hampstead." — Daily 

‘aper. 


One of Mr. E. T. Reed’s famous “ Ready-Made Coats-(of-Arms); 
or, Giving ‘em Fits!” 21.—DECEMBER, 12, 1896. 
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1894, and whose 
work is always 
thoroughly good, 
is represented in 
No. 22 bya very 
amusing joke 
most excellently 
rendered in black 
and white. An- 
other funny joke 
is seen in No. 
23, by Mr. Bernard 
Partridge; the 
baby is angry 
with Tommy be- 
cause Tommy 
tried to make the 
baby smile by 
the insertion of 
his mother’s 
Glove-stretcher 
into the baby’s 
mouth ! 

Mr. Raven-Hill 
gives us a funny 
drawing in No. 24. 














really try to break your Parrot of his habit of swearing in that awful 


way: 


The Widow Noggins. ‘‘Well,'m, 1 finds it such a comfort to ‘ear ’im. 
Makes it seem more like as if there was a Man about the ‘Ouse again.” 
BY 


and when 


siderably startled. 


‘em Fits!” 


Mr. A. S. Boyd, who joined Punch in 


Vol. xviii.—65. 


this real coster heard his supposed 
“pal’s” request he was for a moment pretty con- 
However, the real coster, with 
the ready wit of his class, at once came up to 
the scratch and ejaculated to the booking-clerk, 
“ Blimey—give me a Pullman to Whitechapel !” 
No. 20 is by Mr. Bernard Partridge, and No. 21 
is one of Mr. E. T. Reed’s very witty series, now 
happily published in book-form, entitled 
“Ready-Made Coats-(of-Arms) ; or, Giving 


A. S. BOYD, 1896. 








——— LE The “ nice refined- 
i \ looking little Boy” who “has a 
> é y 1 mouth fit for a Cherub” when he 
ak’ ie ie ; is getting the sixpence from the old 
ya Ee é Ge) lady, is suddenly changed, five 
a A 
4 ii} 
SS = " > 
da eat: ui i - ; en 
b . = ~ 
aA | wa 
i ae ae 
\\ { 
Loewe ONS = os SS ee 
Tue Susstitute.—The Rector’s Wife. ‘Oh, Mrs. Noggins, I should 








is Baby crying for?” 


UNGENTLE Persuasion.—Mother. “Tommy, what on earth 


Tommy. “ He's angry with me, Mamma, because I was 
trying to make him smile with your Glove-stretcher. 
23.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 1397. 
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seconds later, 
when he has got 
the sixpence, 
into the little 
gutter-snipe 
who nearly 
splits his face 
as he yells to 
a friend with 
that piercing 
tooth-whistle 
which, as a 
boy, I never 
could manage, 
“S-s-s-s!!  Bil- 
lee! The old 
Gal’s give me a 

No. 25 


is by Mr. G. H 
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with the cabbie, 
who is deterred 
by the *‘Some- 
thing inside” 
his cab—so elo- 
quently pointed 
to by the cab- 
bie’s right hand 
—from doing 


justice to his 

own command 

of the Queen’s 

locking little Boy, Who, Jane, he hana Mouth | adh Te LTY ine: English. This is 

fit for a Cherub ; I really must give him Six- | the old Gal's give me a by Mr. Raven- 
pence.” [Does so. | Tanner!” Hill. 

24.—BY L. RAVEN-HILL, 1897. There is a 

Tanner !” good piece of work by Mr. A. S. Boyd 

Jalland, and in in No. 28, and an amusing bit of 
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A Sap Fact. 
* teaching himself "’ ). 


25. BY G. 


26 Mr. Phil May has illustrated what is 
probably one of his own observations of the 


No. 

street-Arab 
when he makes 
the urchin say 
to a friend, as 
they pass the 
big board an- 


nouncing a 
Patti-concert at 
the Albert Hall, 
“T ’ear this ’ere 
Patti ain’t ‘arf 
bad !” 

The ’bus-driver 
in No. 27 has 
all the best of 
the argument 


—/mpude nt Choir-bey (to our Vicar, 
Here endeth the First Lesson ! 





who is 











H. JALLAND, 1897 


* cackle” underneath it. 

















Oh, if I ‘adn’t got Something inside, /'d Talk to you !' 
1897. 


lrate Cabbie. “ 


27.— BY L. RAVEN-HILL, 


Bernard Partridge, and No. 


“I ‘ear this ‘ere Patti ain't 'a77/ bad!” 
26.—BY PHIL MAY, 1897. 


No. 29 is by M.. 


30 is one of a 
series of very 
humorous draw- 
ings by Mr. Phil 
May entitled 
“Songs and 
their Singers,” 
the motifof these 
clever drawings 
being the con- 
trast between 
the title of the 
song and the 
personal appear- 
ance of the 
singer. Many of 
these contrasts 
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Tom Tit” without a smile at the 











humour of the bare idea. 

Mr. E. T. Reed gives, in No. 31, 
a pictorial forecast of the Cyclist 
Scorcher. The small words on 
the Notice-board are: “ Moun- 
taineers are requested not to 
molest the creatures who frequent 
these heights. They are quite 
harmless.” 

Nothing seems to come amiss 
to Mr. Phil May. In No. 32 he 








ALTOGETHER SATISFACTORY.—Aunt Fanny. “‘ I do like these French 


Watering-places. The Bathing Costume is +o sensible ! 
Hilda, “* Oh, yes, Auntie! And so becoming !” 


28.—BY A. S. BOYD, 1897. 


are very funny indeed, and one of the 
best of them is that now shown, where 
a lank and lugubrious gentleman with a 
great brain capacity is singing the light and 
dainty little ditty, “The Gay Tom Tit.” 
This is rendered still more funny to those 
who recognise the original of Mr. Phil 
May’s singer, for this is a first-rate portrait 
of a distinguished historian and member of 
Parliament, with whom one cannot connect, 
even in thought, the singing of “The Gay 





tii Liye * 
yy iy sve \ 

LLL. 2 EM COE 

How We Live Now.—Prim Old Gentleman. *‘My dear 
young Lady, it is hardly possible for me to explain to you the 
nature of this—Cause Célébre, without entering into details.” 

Very Modern Young Lady. “‘My dear Man, what do you 
take me for? Why, / read the Paper every Morning !" 
29.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 1897. 
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SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. No. Xiill. 











30.—BY PHIL MAY, 1897. 


draws a pretty woman and a prize bulldog 
as well as he 


draws the bits of life he 














Awrut Fate or tHe Cycutst Scorcuer ! (Adem? a.p. 1950). 
— Driven at last by a long-suffering Public from all the Haunts 
of Men, his Limbs adapted to one means of locomotivn only, he 
is compelled to Hop about as best he can in Inaccessible Moun- 
tain Retreats ! 31.—BY E. T. REED, 1897. 
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picks out of the London streets and slums, 
and he gives to them the same quality of 
life and actuality. 

Mr. Lewis Baumer’s drawing in No. 33 is 
good. Look at the young woman’s face as 
she hears her ingenuous little sister tell poor 
Mr. Green, “ Why, ¢ha?’s what the Party was 
for !!” when Mr. Green has just told the dear 























’ (m-"9%, 
Vrs. Mashem. “ Bull-budl and 1 have been sitting for our 
Photographs as ‘ Beauty and the Beast’! 
Lerd Loreus (a bit of a Fancier). ** Yes; he certainly isa 
Beauty, isn't he?” 32.—BY PHIL MAY, 1897. 








little girl that her sister promised to marry him “ last 
night.” A most uncomfortable position for both 
Mr. Green and his france. 

No. 34 is by Bernard Partridge, and in No. 35, 
by Phil May, the short, crisp cross-examination of 














— bay Seem A 





Mr. Green. “ Now Um going to tell you something, Ethel. Do you 
know that Last Night, at your Party, your Sister promised to Marry me? 
I hope you'll forgive me for taking her away !” 

Ethed “ Forgive you, Mr. Green! Of course I will. Why, that's what 
the Party was for!!” 33---BY LEWIS BAUMER, 1898. 





Biaste.—‘* Now I'm going to read you a pretty Story, Deay 
—all ab : 
“Oh, 
Story of the Adamses ! 


out the Garden of Eden ! 
Mummy, please, not that one. I'm so tired of that 


34-—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 1897. 


the angler by the lunatic, and the lunatic’s 
logical invitation to the angler to “Come 
inside ” the Dottyville Lunatic Asylum, 
are really delicious—although the logic of 











Lunatic (suddenly popping his head ever wail). 
“ What are you doing there?” 

Brown. “ Fishing.’ 

Lunatic. ‘“ Caught anything?” 

Brown. “ No. 

Lunatic. ‘‘ How long have you been there?” 

Brown. “ Six hours.” 

Lunatic. ‘ Come inside !” 
35.—-BY PHIL MAY, 1897. 
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the invitation seems to have taken 
the angler “ aback.” 

Mr. Everard Hopkins is clever 
with his drawing in No. 36 of the 
deceitful cadging woman who is 
coaching her son “ Allbert” as to 
his pose when he goes into “the 


























“Operator” (desperately, after half an hour's fruitless endeavour to 
make a successful “ Picture” 
Madam, we try a Pose with just the /east suggestion of—er—Sauciness ?” 


JSrom unpromising Sitter). ‘‘ Suppose, 


38.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 1898. 


The Misunderstanding in No. 37 is by Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins, and the pictorial suggestion in 
No. 38 to “try a Pose with just the Zas¢ suggestion 
of—er—Sauciness” is by Mr. Bernard Partridge. 
Just look at the lady-sitter to whom a saucy pose 
is suggested as a last resource by the hopeless 
photographer ! 

When Mr. Phil May saw the ’Arry and ’Arriet in 
No. 39 he probably agreed with ’Arriet’s 
opinion, which, however, only came to 


Train up A Cuitp, eEtc.—AMrs. Hunt (a popular and ° . . ° A 
prosperous pauper). “Now, Allbert, what'll yer sy, when I her after “seeing theirselves” in. this 
tike yer into the Kind Lidy’s Drorin’ Room?” “ave dj j j 

Albert (a proficient pupil). “Oh! all right, I know—put on concave distorting mirror. 4 
beautiful lorst Look, and sy, ‘Oh! Muvver, is this eaven?’’ l he naval joke in No. 40 1S by Mr. 

36.—BY EVERARD HOPKINS, 1898. Raven-Hill; and in No. 41 we have a 


Kind Lidy’s Drorin’ Room.” But Albert is 
up in his business, and he quite knows how 
to put on that “ beautiful lorst Look, and sy, 
‘Oh! Muvver, is this ’eaven ?’” 




















MisunpDERSTOOD !—Mrs. Van de Leur. “‘ By the way, Mr. Fairfax, if 
any of my Son's old Boots would be of use to you——” 
Mr. Fairfax (interrupting). “Really, Madam! The Clergy are under- 
paid, but we can——” 
[Rises to take his leave. But Mrs. Van de Leur was only thinking of 
the Ragged School. 
37-—-BY ARTHUR HOPKINS, 1898. 

















** I say, ‘Arry, don’t we look Frights?” 
39-—BY PHIL MAY, 1898. 


























lrascible Lieutenant (down engine-room tube). “1s there a 
Blithering Idiot at the 
end of this Tube? 
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can see very well the faces of these cockney 
costers, who make such good fighting-men. 
The officer who marches in front of the men, 
the other who is bawling a command (with 
his hand to his mouth), the eight men, and 
the coster-donkey, are all up to Mr. E. T. 
Reed’s own standard of real, spirited, and 
unforced humour—and that means a good 
deal. 

Perhaps this present peep into Punch, 
covering the years 1895-1898, surpasses all 
the previous peeps as regards the humour 
and the variety of its joke-pictures and the 
excellence of their drawing. One of the 
jokes which 
seems to me 





Voice from Engine- 


room, ** Not at this end, 


Sir! 


40.—BY L. RAVEN-HILL, 
er 


1898. 


very funny 
drawing by Mr. 
E. T. Reed of 
“The Coster 
Guards.” This 
exceedingly 








irresistibly 
funny is that in 
No. 42 by Mr. 
Raven- Hill. 
No. 43 is by 
the same artist. 

The “Jo Jo” 
Expanding 
Chair in No. 44 
is one of a 








clever drawing series by Mr. 
has been re- George R. Hal- 
duced from a kett, who has 
full page of ae. here very clev- 
Punch, but even a Litt Ma pees ee erly worked 
in its present ‘Tue Coster Guarps” (Queen’s Own East Env Reciment), Why Mr. J osep h 


oe Poff ** 





Cham berlain’s 


small size you Inquire of any recruiting sergeant. and he will tell you a young 
. wckney makes the best material for a soldier. . Take the Coster class, : ° he 
pme A born in London, and it will be difficult to match such men elsewhere face into the 
for work and lung power." —V olunteer back 1e 
Surgeon, ** Daily Mail,” Septem- a °k of the 
ber 7.) 41.—BY E. T. REED, 1898. chair. 














‘Arviet (as a bee alights on her hand). ‘‘ My word, ’Arry, 
wot a pretty Fly!" (Sting.) “Crikey! ain't ‘is Feet ‘ot!’ 
42.—BY L. RAVEN-HILL, 1398. 

















Clergyman, “ Augustus, wilt thou take this W oman——" 
Bride (late oe Remnant and Co.'s Ribbon Department). 
“LADY 43-—BY L. RAVEN-HILL, 1898. 
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SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.—II. 
Tue “‘ Jo Jo” Exrvanpine Cuair. 
As worshipped in the savage dependencies of the 
Empire. A very elegant chair, constructed on screws 
(patent monopoly). Can also go higher. Now at the 
Colonial Office. [From the collection of the Marquis 
f SALisBuRY.] 


44.--BY GEORGE R. HALKETT, 1808. 


The Tenniel in No. 45 is the 
famous Fashoda-cartoon of October 
22, 1898, which caused an immense 
sensation. It is perhaps a little 
“robust,” but we 
that when this cartoon was drawn 
the whole country. was smarting 
with a sense of having been tricked and 
“pin-pricked” at a most inopportune 
moment. Not that I am concerned to 
make any apology for this cartoon—{nor am 
I indeed in any 





J. B. “Go away! - i hs 
French Organ Grinder. “Eh? What you give me if I go? 
J. B. “Til give you something if you don’t!! 





must remember 45. 





QUIT!—PRO QUO? 


Go away !!” 





SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S FAMOUS ‘‘ FASHODA-CARTOON " 5 
OCTOBER 22, 1898. 


it again when Sir John Tenniel drew, a¢ 
the age of seventy-eight, the splendid cartoon 
in No. 46, in which John Bull, with a 
wink in his left eye, sits down in his 
Egyptian dress to 
attend in his own 





way entitled to 
do so]— which, 
at the date of its 
publication, was 
simply a true ex- 
pression of the 
nation’s feeling. 
But Mr. Punch 
has voiced the 
nation’s feeling 
for close on sixty 
years, and he did 








A FIXTURE. 


resolute way to 
his own business 
in Egypt. Cer- 
tainly “ A Fix- 
ture’: to be 
allowed for and 
reckoned in the 
account, by any- 
one who may 
want to take over 
the property. 








46.—BY TENNIEL ; NOVEMBER 19, 1898. 


[Zo be concluded. | 











Special Working Instructions. 


A STATION-MASTER’S STORY. 


By Vicror L. 


said the 


REALLY believe,” 


station - master, “that the 
majority of the travelling 


public imagine that the sum 
total of my duties consists in 
wearing a cap with a gold 
band round it, and strutting about the plat- 
forms starting trains and answering questions, 
many of which would puzzle the general 
manager of the line himself. 

“Now, look here,” he went on, pointing 
to the heterogeneous mass of documents 
lying on the table of the office, and taking 
them up one by one as he enumerated them. 
“ This is the sort of thing—from early morn- 
ing till dewy eve, and often starry midnight 

-a complaint from some old lady saying 
she’s left her umbrella either in the waiting- 
room, or on the book-stall, or in a train she 
travelled in yesterday (she doesn’t say which), 
and will I tell 
her where it is 
and send it on 





at once. A 
notice from the 
district super- 


intendent asking 
for full details 
why the 12.53 
was delayed 
here yesterday. 
Instructions for 
submitting plans 
for ventilating 
the cloak-room. 
Pamphlet of 
new [og - sig- 
nalling ar- 
rangements, 
requiring a 
complete 
alteration 
of posting 
the men. 
A claim 
from a 
local 
brewer demand- 
ing compen- 
sation for beer 





















“ITS PRIVATE INFORMATION, 


WHITECHURCH. 


how beer 


arriving short (it’s marvellous 
casks are always being staved in —- acci- 
dentally on our night goods trains). 
Instructions for working three ‘ specials ’ 
excursions—to-morrow morning, and so on. 
It’s never finished, and sometimes I’m sick 
of it.” 

“This is rather interesting,” I remarked, 
taking the last paper he had mentioned from 
his hand and glancing at it. “ How wonder- 
fully every detail is arranged, down to the 
names of the guards and the time of passing 
every little signal cabin !” 

“Those working instructions for the 
‘specials’? Yes, they have to be set down 
pretty accurately. You see, we have to work 
them as far as possible without interfering 
with the ordinary traffic, and that means a 
lot of detail.” 

It certainly did. On the printed form was por- 
trayed the running of the 
trains in question, the num- 
ber of coaches of which 


they were to be com- 
posed, the class of 
engines to draw them, 


the stops for taking. in 
water, the shunt- 
ing into “ refuge 
sidings” en route 
to allow of the 


passage of cer- 
tain express 
trains every- 
thing was put 
down most care- 
fully. 


*1’m not sure 
that I ought to 
allow you to 
handle that,” 
went on the 
station - master, 
with a_ laugh. 
“You know, it’s 
private infor- 
mation, ‘ For 
the Company's 
servants only,’ 
as you see.” 














SPECIAL 


“Well, I'll give it up at once—though I 
don’t see what harm it could do for me to 
know a little more than the outside public 
about these excursion trains.” 

“No; as you say, there’s no particular 
harm in anyone seeing these papers. But,” 
he added, musingly, “sometimes we receive 
certain working instructions that might prove 
very dangerous if outsiders were to get hold 
of them.” 

“How so?” I asked. 

The station-master took a key from his 
pocket, unlocked a drawer, and produced a 
crumpled and torn paper. 

“This is a paper of working instructions 
for a special train,” he said, “which nearly 
caused a most frightful catastrophe, and 
which got me that nasty scar you may have 
noticed over my left eye.” 

I took the paper. It was headed :— 

“ Specially urgent and private.” “ Instruc- 
tions for working through down special train 
from London to Porthaven on March 7th, 
189—.” 

I looked at my companion inquiringly. 

“T see you want to know all about it,” he 
said ; “so as it’s a slack half hour, and I can 
get through my correspondence afterwards, 
I don’t mind telling you.” 

Then he related the following startling 
experience : 

“T suppose that some of our chief railway 
officials could, if they chose, throw many a 
light upon the political history of Europe. I 
mean that often visits of the utmost import- 
ance take place between the Ambassadors of 
different countries, aye, and between those 
who are higher than Ambassadors—visits that 
are kept jealously secret and guarded, but 
upon which hang sometimes the great fates 
of diplomacy—of war and peace. It is 
here that the railway companies are often 
requisitioned to provide swift and secure 
means of transit. Many a special train 
has traversed the length and breadth of 
England, for instance, the identity of whose 
passengers was only known to a_ few 
officials who made arrangements for the 
journey, and who could be absolutely trusted 
in the matter. Often it has been the work 
of a master railway mind to run such trains 
at the precise time needed, a work of great 
anxiety when perhaps the traffic superinten- 
dent knows an international problem is 
trembling in the balance, and the solution 
rests upon the speed with which a diplomatic 
journey is accomplished. Then, although it 
is true we do not, happily, have to take the 
immense precautions which are observed 

Vol. xviii.—66 
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when the Czar travels in Russia, still it is 
often necessary to arrange as strictly for the 
safe transit of an important personage as for 
his speed. For, indeed, those who move 
in the highest circles have enemies always, 
including the times when they travel. 

“When I received the circular of instruc- 
tions which you now hold in your hand, I 
guessed, from the caution and secrecy to be 
observed, that some person of great import- 
ance was about to pass over the line. Who 
this exalted personage was it matters not ; 
except, perhaps, you might probably call to 
mind that in the year 189— a certain great 
Sovereign of Eastern Europe was paying a 
private visit to the Queen—a visit which, so 
it is said, formed the basis of a subsequent 
diplomatic treaty. 

“T was at the time the station-master of 
Millbridge, a small station on our main line 
some forty or fifty miles from the London 
terminus. It was a lonely spot at best, 
especially at night, for no passenger trains 
stopped there after eight o'clock, though 
there were plenty of through expresses. The 
station staff was a very small one, as you 
will readily imagine. 

“The circular in question was delivered to 
me on the evening of March 6th, inclosed 
with a letter from the superintendent of the 
line enjoining me to observe the very strictest 
caution and secrecy in carrying out its in- 
structions. The instructions were, briefly, 
these. A special train was to leave London 
at 10.30 p.m. and was to run to Porthaven. 
Not only were all pains to be taken to see 
that she ran to time, but certain precautions, 
very much like those observed when the 
Queen travels, were to be put in operation. 
Twenty minutes before the special’s ‘time’ 
each block was to be clear, and patrols— 
chosen in each case from the platelayers of 
the district—-were to be placed along the 
line at stated intervals two hours before the 
passing of the train, which, by the way, was 
timed to pass Millbridge at 11.23 p.m. 

“TI recognised that somebody of the 
greatest importance was travelling to Port- 
haven, which is, as you know, a seaport towr 
from which many vessels sail to the Baltic. 
The next morning I proceeded to carry out 
instructions. I arranged with the ganger of 
the district for the placing of the platelayers. 
I caused the signals, etc., to be carefully in- 
spected ; in fact, I did all that was necessary 
and sent up a report to town by a late after- 
noon train. 

“Of course I intended to be on the watch 
to see such an important special through, 
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and I detailed my head porter to be on duty 
with me at 11 p.m. I must also tell you 
that I had given orders to my signal-man, in 
accordance with the instructions, that a down 
goods train which was due at 10.45 should 
be shunted into a siding till the special had 
passed. 

“ About half-past nine that evening I was 
seated in my office, making up my accounts. 
I have told you that the station was a lonely 
one. My own house was the nearest, and 
that was a couple of hundred yards away. 
My office, which opened on to the platform, 
was, of course, very quiet at that hour. In 
fact, I was the only person on the station, the 
signal-man on duty in the cabin just off the 
platform being the nearest man. There were 
no more stopping trains that night. The 
booking clerk and porters had gone home, 
and, as I have said, the head porter was not 
to come on duty till eleven. 

“ | was feeling a certain sense of satisfaction 
over my arrangements 
for the ‘special,’ know- 
ing that the men were 
properly posted and 
that everything was 
clear, when, without a 
word of warning, my 
door was suddenly 
thrown open, and two 
men, with masks on 
their faces, entered. 

“*Good evening,’ 
said one of them, 
abruptly. ‘ You're 
the station-master?’ 

“¢Ves’ said I, 
in astonishment. 

“* Well, we’ve come 
on a little matter of 
business, and if you're 
quiet we won't hurt 
you, though we shall 
have to take strong 
measures.’ 

“*What on earth 
do you want?’ I began. 

“*¥First of all we 
want to see your in- 
structions about a 
special train that’s to 
run down from London to-night.’ 

“* You're not going to see anything of the 
kind,’ I cried, attempting to rush through 
the door and give an alarm. 


“ But they were too quick for me. In a 


moment they had tripped me up and sent me 
sprawling on my back, 
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“Give up that paper !’ 

“*]T won't!’ I shouted, springing to my 
feet—‘ Help! help!’ 

“* Quiet, you fool !’ said the man who had 
not yet spoken, aiming a blow at me with a 
heavy stick. It caught me just over the 
left eye and fairly stunned me for a few 
minutes. 

“When I came to I found myself gagged, 
my arms bound behind me, and one of the 
ruffians finishing binding my feet together. 
The other was eagerly rummaging my pocket- 
book. 

“ * Here it is,’ he exclaimed. 

“*(Good!’ said the other, as he tied the 
last knot. ‘ Now let us hear all about it.’ 

““* Here we are,’ said his companion, as he 
consulted the paper. ‘Head-lights on engine a 
white one over a green one—’umph, we must 
bear that in mind. Leaves London tro 30 
passes through here at 11.23—passes “ Ash 
signal-cabin” at 11.28,and Frambourne 11.36.’ 

“* Ah, well, 
the bridge is 
about midway 


between Ash 
cabin and 
Frambourne, 
eh?’ 


“ oulrT, you Foot!” 


“ « Yes—so she'll pass there about 11.33.’ 

“*Good. What’s the time now?’ 

“T could see the other man first take out 
his watch and then look at the clock in my 
office. 

“*Why, I’m over five minutes slow,’ he 
said ; ‘it’s three minutes past ten by this 
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I'll set my watch by it, and then 


clock. 
we'll be off.’ 

“Really his watch was right. 
years I have been in the habit of keeping 
my office clock five minutes in advance. 


For many 


“*As for you, Mr. Station-master,’ he 
exclaimed a moment later, as they both 
turned to depart, ‘I fancy you'll have to 
keep quiet for a while. Good-night, and 
pleasant dreams !’ 

“So saying he turned out my lamp, and I 
heard them locking the door on the outside 
after they had left me. I tell you I was 
pretty uncomfortable. Not only was I lying 
bound hand and foot, unable to speak, and 
suffering from the cut on my face, but I 
realized that something dreadful was going to 
happen to the special train—zwaé, I could not 
guess. ‘Then I remembered how particular 
the instructions had been, the secrecy, the 
unusual precautions, and the urgent way in 
which it had been laid down that the train 
should not be one minute delayed in any 
way. 

“TI began to suffer agonies. What had 
they meant by the bridge? Were they going 
to wreck the train? The latter seemed 
impossible in view of the patrols. There 
was only one bridge between Ash cabin and 
Frambourne, and that was over the line 
where a road crossed it. Close under this 
bridge a platelayer had _ been 
stationed, I knew. It was a 
mystery. 

“And then as regarded my- 
self. When should I get free? 
Che head porter would come on 
the platform about eleven. He 
would try the door 
and find it locked. I 
should be unable to 
answer him. He would 
think I had gone up 
the line, home—what 
would he think? I 
struggled in my rage, 
but it was useless. 

“So the time went 
by. It seemed hours 
I heard the goods train 
come in. ‘Tap, tap!’ 
lhe head porter was 
knocking at the door. 

“*Are you there, 
sir ?? 

“No answer. He 
shook the door. 

“*'That’s a rum go,’ 
I heard him exclaim, 
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as his steps retreated. Then my clock 
struck eleven. 

“T rolled over on the floor with a final 
effort, and managed to get my feet against 


the leg of the table. Why had I not thought 


of it before? I was wearing elastic-side 
boots. Hurrah! I wrenched one off by the 


heel, then the other—/¢hen, with a supreme 
effort, I wedged a coil of rope against the 
table leg and tugged—tugged till I pulled 
the skin off my heel, 4¢ the coil slipped 
slowly over my foot. That loosened the rope 

kick, kick —in a few minutes I had kicked 
myself free. My hands were still bound, 
but I could use my feet, and I did. I banged 
against the door with them with all my might 
in the hopes of attracting attention from out- 
side. And I did. 

*“** Are you inside, sir?’ 
porter’s voice. 

“ ¢ Bang—thud ’—was all I could answer. 

“* All right, sir, I don’t know what’s up, 
but I’ll smash the door in, so look out!’ 

“In half a minute he was at work with 
a platelayer’s crowbar. The door came 
crashing in. A stream of light from his 
lantern fell upon me. He took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, whipped out a knife and cut 
the cords that bound my arms, and the hand- 
kerchief which the blackguards had stuffed 
in my mouth. 


It was the head 









“HE TOOK IN THE SITUATION AT A GLANCE,” 
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“ * For Heaven’s sake, what's the time?’ was 
my first cry, heedless of his questions. 

“ He flashed the lantern on the clock. A 
quarter past eleven! Ten minutes past by 
the right time. In thirteen minutes the 
special was due! What followed was an in- 
spiration. ‘The head porter thought me mad 
for a few minutes, and I could not even now 
fully explain why I acted as I did. I only 
felt that at all costs I must send a counterfeit 
special on first. 

“* Rush to the signal cabin and keep back 
the special till I come. Don’t stand there 
staring like a fool, Gordon. Quick—don’t 
let him take off the home signal !’ 

“ Then, scrambling across the lines and 
points, I hurried towards the engine of the 
goods train that was waiting in the siding. 

“* Driver—driver !’ I cried. 

“ ¢ Ves, sir.’ 

“* Put on fresh head-lights ; you’ve got one 
white one, get a green lamp lighted. Do 
you hear? And put the white one over it. 
Quick, now !’ 

“*What’s the 
astonished driver. 

“Never mind—only—are you prepared 
to carry out orders at once ?’ 

“* What are they, sir?’ 

“*Uncouple your engine, then back into 
No. 2 siding, take on the three empty 
passenger coaches there, and run on to 
Frambourne with them without a moment’s 
delay, at your highest speed.’ 

“* All right, sir,’ said the driver, producing 
the head-light. ‘Uncouple her, Jim,’ he 
added to the fireman. 

“T was off like a shot to the signal box to 
direct the slight shunting operation involved. 
It was wonderfully quick work. At exactly 
eighteen minutes past eleven the improvised 
train steamed out of the siding on to the 
down line. She was five minutes before the 
special. The signal-man saw something un- 
usual was the matter, and forbore from 
asking questions, simply sending the ‘make 
ready’ signal to Ash cabin, and receiving 
the usual replies. There was a telephone 
to Ash, and I seized hold of it and gave 
some directions. 

“*T suspect danger on the line between 
you and Frambourne,’ I said, ‘and have 
sent on a pilot train in front of special. 
Get ready to receive special directly she 
has passed, but hold up the special till you 
hear from Frambourne that all is clear. 
Tell Frambourne to shunt pilot train im- 
mediately on arrival.’ 

“* All right, sir!’ came the reply. 


matter, sir?’ said the 
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“At the same moment there was an 
ominous whistling in the distance. 

«She wants the signal taken off,’ said the 
signal-man, referring to the special. 

“* She'll have to wait, then.’ 

“The head -lights appeared, slackening 
down beyond the home-signal. Then came 
the message from Ash cabin: ‘ Line clear.’ 

“Crash! the lever was pulled, the special 
came on, gathering speed as she passed. 
There was a locomotive inspector on the 
foot - plate of the engine, and I heard 
him shout: ‘You'll have to answer for 
this!’ 

“ Then came a period of suspense, minute 
after minute passed—then, at last, the ‘line 
clear’ signal from the block ahead. The 
special had passed Ash cabin. Several more 
minutes—then a ring up on the telephone. 
‘Pilot train has reached Frambourne, but 
there’s something up. Line clear, and have 
sent on special.’ 

“ Another pause, and then a telegraphic 
message from Frambourne: ‘ Your action 
highly commendable. You have saved 
special. Engine of pilot train returning on 
up line for goods train. Driver will give 
information.’ 


“You may be sure we waited in a 
tension of excitement until that engine 


arrived, travelling tender first. It was some 
time before it did so, and when it came it 
carried a detective and an extra driver, for it 
appears old Goodson had been too much 
overcome to take his engine in hand. He 
came into the little office, and told me the 
following extraordinary story : 

“* When you sent me on with them three 
empty passenger coaches,’ he said, ‘I was 
dazed like. I never even stopped to pick up 
the brakesman. Then I begun to think 
it out. I knew by the head-lights you 
wanted me to pretend I was the special, and, 
thinks I, there’s danger ahead, that’s it. So 
I kep’ a sharp look-out, not knowin’ what 
might be on the line, though I knew ’twas 
well guarded. It was fairish dark, too, and 
I couldn’t see far ahead. 

“* Well, we passed Ash all right, and was 
bowlin’ along for all the world like a racin’ 
train, when I see as I comes up to it the 
outline of a couple o’ men standin’ on the 
top of a bridge. It was all so sudden like 
that I can’t tell exactly what happened, but 
Joe, my fireman, sings out, as we passes 
under the bridge, “ Halloa,” and I see summat 
fallin’ on top o’ the train as I turns round to 
look. ‘Then there were a couple o’ awful 
explosions, and a splinter 0’ wood copped 
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me on the head. “Go on,” ses Joe, as I put 
my hand on the regulator, “Go on,” ’e ses, 
“the bloomin’ train ain’t quite smashed up— 
she'll run all right.” So we ran on to Fram- 
bourne, and there we finds that two carriages 
were shivered about frightful. Lor’ bless us, 
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“Yes, it was true, I had saved the train 
and its Royal—well, er—its important occu- 
pant. I was ill with brain fever for weeks 
afterwards, but when I recovered I heard that 
the wretches had never been caught. They 
had evidently driven in a dog-cart from my 
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sir, if there’d been anyone in ’em they'd ha’ 
been killed for certain. ‘They was a mass 0’ 
splinters runnin’ on frames, that’s what they 
was. You see what they’d done?’ 

“* Dropped explosives on the train from 
the bridge ?’ I gasped. 

“* Aye—they thought we was the special. 
Ah, that was a sharp bit o’ work o’ yours, 
sir.’ 

“** And the special ?’ 

“*QOh, she come through all right, nearly 
five minutes late. They won’t know what 
happened till she gets to Porthaven. But 
you saved her, sir.’ 
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station to the bridge, and, owing to setting 
their watch to my clock and the changed 
head-lights on the goods engine, had imagined 
the ‘special’ was running to time, and had 
dropped two dynamite bombs on to the tops 
of the empty coaches as they passed beneath 
the bridge. The torn paper of working in- 
structions was found on the bridge, and, as 
you see, I have it now. The other results of 
that night were promotion to this junction, 
and a beautiful diamond scarf-pin that was 
sent me from—vwell, er—Russia. Yes, 
passengers sometimes tip even the station- 
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master ! 
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: RELATES are born as well “Your school days,” I interrupted: “ was 

gi) as made. The Right Rev. there nothing in them of interest?” 
Belg 4 Dr. Mandell Creighton, the “No, nothing,” answered the Bishop, 
Sees Bishop of London, might safely “except that at school I learned a great deal 
A be put into the former cate- from the impressions of the place. The school 
gory. He was born to go into _ buildings lay high on the opposite bank of 





the Church. Once in, it was as inevitable that _ the river to the Cathedral, which was always 
he should obtain distinction as that, in the before our eyes, with its beautiful suggestive- 
other walk of life in which he elected that ness. We went to service there on Sundays, 
his footsteps should go, he should achieve and the music was a great source of artistic 
a foremost place— namely, as a historian. education. My head master, Dr. Holden, 

I have in mind an afternoon a little time ago who is still alive, was a classical scholar to 
when together we walked up and downthe lawn _ the finger-tips, and his conversation was as 
at the Palace, Fulham, whither I was graciously stimulating as his teaching. I botanized a 
bidden for the purpose of this interview. great deal, and as a consequence, though by 

“What do you want to know?” said no means a solitary boy, I got into rambling 
his Lordship, as we 
steppe d on to the 
grass. 

“ Everything,” I re- 
plied, comprehensively. 
His Lordship smiled. 
He is a bishop with 
a sense of humour, a 
great sense of humour, 
which is a saving 
clause in everybody, 
most of all in a bishop. 
This, however, is a per- 
sonal impression, and 
has nothing to do with 
the interview. “ Every- 
thing,” I repeated, 
emphatically ; “and, to 
begin at the beginning, 
tell me something of 
your boyhood.” 

“There is very little 
to tell,” replied his 
Lordship. “As you 
probably know, I was 
born in Carlisle in 
1843, and I was edu 
cated at the Durham 
Grammar School, after 
which I went to Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, 
where in due time I 
became a Fellow and 
then a tutor, and I 
began to think that I 
was destined to spend 
my life as a tutor at 
Oxford.” 
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about alone, and to this, in part, is due the 
habit I have always kept up of taking long 
walks. Indeed, as a boy I had a real 
delight in walking, and to-day I am perfectly 
happy if I can get two hours’ tramping a 
day, a difficult thing with the busy life that 
one is forced to. lead.” 

“But your school friends,” I queried ; 
“are there none of them with whom you 
have kept up an intercourse all your life ?” 

“School is hardly the place for making 
lasting friendships,” replied his Lordship ; “ it 
is one’s college friends whom one is more 
likely to keep during one’s life, although, of 
course, school friends may become college 
friends, and in that way keep up the old 
relations. At college, among other men I 
met Andrew Lang, who was at Balliol: he 
was a great reader, and got a first class in 
classics ; Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature at the University of Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Registrar Hood ; the Bishop of 
Colombo ; Dr. Wilson, the late Warden of 
Keble College ; T. H. Ward and his wife, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, whom I knew as a girl 
when she was living at Oxford ; as well as Dr. 
Woods, who has just resigned the Presidency 
of Trinity College.” 

“Did you go in to any great extent for 
athletics at Oxford ?” 

“TI rowed for four years in my college 
boat, but I never got my Blue; nor did I 
ever play cricket or football, though I did 
go in for the latter when I was at school. 
The reason, perhaps, that I never played 
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cricket was the all-uncanscious one that my 
eyes were of a very different focus—a fact I 
was destined to discover in a very dramatic 
fashion. 

“T was lunching one Sunday with a friend, 
and a German oculist was one of the com- 
pany. Suddenly, in the middle of lunch, I 
found him looking intently at my eyes. 
Presently he jumped up. ‘Come to the 
window,’ he said; ‘come to the window.’ 
I went to the window. He looked at my 
eyes closely, and said, ‘The sooner you go 
to see an oculist the better,’ and he explained 
what was the matter with me. The difference 
in my eyes must have been marked, for 
those were early days in the scientific study 
of the eyes, which has since developed to 
such an extent, yet he could distinguish it 
without the use of instruments. I took his 
advice and went to an oculist in Finsbury 
Square. He gave me the spectacles which 
I now use, and brought both my eyes to 
work together, a fact which incidentally 
explained to me how it was that I used 
always to read with one eye closed, and that 
I used often to see double. 

“Of course it was impossible for me to 
play cricket with such eyes, and so I de- 
veloped walking as my exercise. I used to 
take a train and go somewhere, and walk 
through the villages, see the churches, study 
the architecture, and speculate on the con- 
ditions of life which must have been the 
outcome of these surroundings. ‘This is a 
way of looking at things which adds greatly 
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to the pleasure of walking, and I would 
strongly advise everyone to cultivate this 
habit. At college I, of course, read classics. 
Merton was then a very small college indeed, 
with a total of about fifty when I was an 
undergraduate. It grew later on when I 
became a tutor. Even then, however, it was 
a very cosmopolitan place, made up of all 
sorts of men, with all sorts of tastes. There 
were rich men, poor men, reading men, idle 
men, all meeting on terms of mutual respect 
and with perfect frankness.” 

“ What was the condition of life in Oxford 
at that time?” 

“The Tractarian wave, which had pre- 
viously been paramount in the University, 
had given way to a wave of liberal thought, 
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which was dominant although a trifle thin, 
and was in its turn to be widened out into 
the study of philosophy. There was still, 
however, a great deal of interest in matters 
ecclesiastical, but much more interest in 
philosophy. It was a time when Mill's 
influence was high, and our discussions 
chiefly related to his liberalism and his 
philosophy. 

“Side by side with that movement was 
the zsthetic movement, which has produced 
so great an effect in these later days, and of 
which Pater may be taken as one of the 
foremost examples and leaders. Form and 
style in art under his leadership, and other 
men’s, had already begun to influence the 
lives of the undergraduates, and they showed 
this in the way they decorated their rooms, 
not in crazy or owfré fashion, as in the days 
of the dominance of the so-called zsthetic 
cult, but with a proper regard for refinement, 
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and with a great taste in the selection of 
their pictures. 

“It was while I was a college tutor that I 
took orders. ‘Then came the crisis of my 
life, when quite unexpectedly a country living 
was offered to me. I was thirty-two at the 
time, and I had to decide whether I would 
stay at Oxford, where I was very happy 
indeed, or go away from the University. 

“T felt, however, it was my duty to be a 
parish priest, and so I went as vicar to 
Embleton, in Northumberland. Another 
motive for my accepting the living was that 
I had then mapped out in my head the 
history of the Papacy which I wanted to 
write. I came to the conclusion that I 
should have more chance of writing it in the 
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quiet seclusion of a country vicarage than I 
could at Oxford. 

“At Embleton I spent ten years, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that they were 
the ten happiest years of my life. There I 
got to know people, and to know English 
people : two things,” said his Lordship, with 
a laugh, “which one does not learn at a 
University. At Embleton I took a good 
deal of interest in local business, and 
became chairman of the Board of Guardians 
and Sanitary Authority and School Attend- 
ance Committee ; and I learnt a great deal 
about local government and things of that 
kind, which are useful preparation for ad- 
ministrative work. I assure you there is a 
great deal of that required by a bishop, for 
if he does not know the end of things to 
take up he will get on very slowly indeed. 
Most people, for instance, would be aston- 
ished to learn the amount of work that is 
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required to be got through in the Diocese of 
London. Aman should know what can and 
cannot be done, and the more legal ability 
he has, the better.” 

“Then it would be an advantage for a 
bishop to be a lawyer ?” I interrupted 

“ Certainly, he will want all the law he can 
possibly get. Every kind of knowledge is a 
valuable thing for a bishop. 
the clergy is that they are too thin-skinned. 
To have to rub shoulders with people and 
face facts as they are is an invaluable thing 
for them. I remember once meeting a 
clergyman who: seemed to me ideal in the 
way in which he moved about among men, so 
one day I asked him how he managed it. ‘I 
spent four years as a cowboy,’ he replied, 
‘and that teaches you a good deal of human 
nature.’ In Northumberland my neighbours 
were Lord Grey on one side and Sir George 
Grey on the other. They were both old at 
the time I went there, and had retired from 
public life. From the ripe political experience 
of the latter, who was in my parish, and from 
his knowledge of affairs I learnt a great deal 
which has been of inestimable service to me 
in later life. While I was in Northumberland 
the Diocese of Durham was divided, and the 
Bishopric of Northumberland was formed, in 
connection with which work I had a good 
deal to do.” 

“* What caused you to leave Embleton? ” 

Vol. xviii.— 67 
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“A new professorship had just been formed 
at Cambridge—a chair of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. That was my particular subject, and I 
had reached a period in my book when I 
was getting stuck in Northumberland for the 
want of access to libraries. I applied for the 
post and was accepted, and in that way I 
went to Cambridge.” 

“What first turned your attention to 
history?” I asked, for, as everybody knows, 
among modern historians the name of Dr. 
Creighton takes a very high place indeed, as 
it is now nearly a quarter of a century since 
his first book on the subject, a Roman history 
primer, was published. 

“Simply that I was wanted for historical 
teaching when I became a tutor,” replied the 
Bishop. “At first it was ancient history, 
then modern, which was just beginning to be 
studied.” 

“ What induced you to take up the history 
of the Papacy ?” 

“ My interest tended largely to ecclesiastical 
history, and finding there were no books in 
English which dealt with the feud preced- 
ing the Reformation, I was led to take it up.” 

“Then the Papacy was undertaken largely 
as a labour of love ?” 

“Entirely,” said the Bishop. “It isn’t 
interesting,” and he laughed heartily as he 
added, “and I didn’t try to write it so as to 
make it interesting. I cannot say,” he went 
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on, with the same bright smile playing over 
his face, “ why anybody should read it unless 
he wants to know about the matters contained 
in it. I certainly did not try to write it for 
any particular public, but simply to steep my- 
self in the events of the time and record 
them as plainly as possible.” 

“How did you go to work ?” I queried, 
getting more and more interested. 

“ At first I projected a long preparation, 
but while I was engaged in that, I received 
from the widow of an old gentleman, whom 
I had come across, a box containing all his 
papers. I knew he had been projecting a 
historical work, and I looked through his 
papers with interest, but I could find in them 
only the materials for one article in a 
magazine. I was full of horror at the possi- 
bility of ending in the same way, so I began 
to write at once, putting together completely 
what I wished to say. Then, as I went on, 
I kept altering what I had previously written. 

“From time to time I came to London to 
the British Museum Library, the Record 
Office, and other libraries in search of infor- 
mation, and I kept perpetually re-writing in 
the light of increased knowledge. I don’t 
know that anybody else ever wrote in that 
particular way, but that was the way in which 
the history of the Papacy was done. ‘Two 
volumes were written while I. was at 
Northumberland, two while I was professor 
at Cambridge, and the fifth was finished at 
Peterborough. I had thoughts of getting on 
further, but these disappeared when I became 
Bishop of London. 

“Do you mean that the book will never 
be finished ?” I asked, with something akin 
to amazement In my voice. 

“The book will never be finished,” the 
Bishop replied, quietly, “so far as its getting 
further is concerned. I now have my nose 
to the grindstone, and as I had reached a 
place where I might stop, I laid down my 
pen for good—so far as it relates to the history 
of the Papacy.” 

“But your history of Queen Elizabeth ?” 

“ That was quite a different thing,” returned 
his Lordship. Even his voice showed it. It 
had in it a ring and a suggestion of lightness 
which possibly he did not recognise, although 
it was very marked indeed tome. “ When 
I was at Cambridge I lectured on the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and when I was asked 
to write a life of Queen Elizabeth, by Messrs. 
Bassod and Valladon, for their illustrated 
life, I simply sat down and wrote it straight 
off, without any references at all. ‘That has 
the advantage of being a little book on a big 
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subject, which is not complicated, for I only 
desired to bring out the broad lines, and 
this I kept before me all the time.” 

“ How long did it take?” 

“It was the work of my leisure moments 
when I was at Peterborough, and I suppose 
it took something like three or four months.” 

“ What are your working habits?” I said, 
endeavouring to raise the veil behind which 
the worker hides himself from the public 
zaze. 


“T don’t dictate ; I write myself with 


my own hand, and with a pen, not a 
pencil. The morning and afternoon are 
my best times. I never have worked 


late, and I always try to go to bed early, 
as I want a good deal of sleep. I prefer 
eight hours, but I take what I can get. 
I never work before breakfast, but I find 
that I work best*on very light food. A cup 
of tea, an egg, and a slice of toast is my meal 
when I am writing hard, for I think, when 
one has much to do, the less one eats the 
better. My big meal at these times is dinner, 
when my work for the day is over. Another 
point which is, perhaps, important is that 
work rarely worries me. I dismiss it from 
my mind when I have done with it, although 
of course there are some problems which one 
keeps in the pigeon-holes of one’s brain to 
think about when one has time.” 

In the work of every worker there must 
assuredly be someone who has more or less 
influenced him, so my next question was, 
“ Who has influenced you most in your life ?” 

“Caird, my tutor at Oxford,” replied the 
Bishop, unhesitatingly, “with his views on 
philosophy. ‘That was the most valuable 
thing I learnt during my University career. 
Later on in life Lord Acton, with whom I 
got into correspondence after the publication 
of the first volume of my Papacy, influenced 
me greatly. His large views of the princi- 
ples to be followed in judging the past taught 
me a good deal. Among writers Rancke 
holds a foremost place in his influence over 
me, from the thoroughness of his method, 
and his view of what might be called histori- 
cal causation. Browning, too, has influenced 
me as he has influenced everybody else. 
The thing which especially appeals to me in 
his work is his philosophical view of motives 
as embodied in character. Everybody who 
writes history must try to grasp character 
as much as possible.” 

“That is why history as taught at school 
is invariably so uninteresting to the school- 
boy—that it is made up of matters rather 
than of men.” 
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“ Precisely,” and the Bishop smiled ; “his- 
torical writing seems to me to require many 
of the qualities which are necessary for the 
making of a good novelist. How can one 
begin to write about a man until one knows 
his character, and that character must be 
consistent first of all? You want to know 
everything which can throw light on that 
character, and therefore arises the necessity 
of studying whatever has been written on the 
subject.” 

“Will you take up the story of your life 
from the time you went to Cambridge until 
now ?” 

“ Certainly, there is not 


though very 
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much to tell. In 1885 Mr. Gladstone 
offered me a canonry at Worcester. At 
that time I was Dixie Professor of 


Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Cambridge, which position I held for seven 
years. I accepted the canonry, where 

Spent half the year, the other half being at 
Cambridge, and as I had plenty to do at 
both places my life was pretty busy between 
them. In 1890 Lord. Salisbury requested 
me to transfer myself from the canonry of 
Worcester to Windsor, but before I had gone 
there he offered me the Bishopric of Peter- 
borough. This was seriously against my 
will. There was nothing I wanted to be less 
than a bishop. I was happy as I was, and I 
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wanted to go on with my book. I have 
always thought, however, that if a man is in 
service he must go where he is told to-go. 
Accordingly, to Peterborough I went, and I 
may say that I didn’t find the work so 
uncongenial as I had supposed it would be. 
“When Archbishop Benson died and the 
Bishop of London was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury I was sent here, and here I came. 
I do not think that there is another place so 
hard-worked as the Bishopric of London. It 
practically includes all Middlesex, with a 
population of four million souls. It is the 
largest of all the sees so far as population is 
concerned, but the smallest in area. This 
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latter fact is one of the factors which make it 
so very hard, for other bishops go on tour 
and stay away, while most of my business 
engagements are in London, and I have to 
get back at night. Often for weeks together 
I do not have a single evening at home, and 
that I find a very trying thing.” 

“There is a popular impression that a 
bishop’s life is not a very hard-worked one.” 

“T know there is,” said the Bishop, laugh- 
ing. “Unfortunately my experience does 
not bear out the popular idea. Last year, 
for instance, I kept a record of certain of 
my duties, and I found that my speeches, 
sermons, and addresses amounted to two 
hundred and eighty-eight during the course 
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of the twelvemonth. ‘Taking out the time 
for a holiday, they average nearly one a day. 
Then, again, my letters average sixty a day, 
or nearly twenty thousand a year, and they 
have to be read and answered. As for com- 
mittees, they are simply endless. I have no 
idea how many I sat on last year. I have 
one every week at the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, no session of which lasts less than 
three hours, and I am on such other com- 
mittees as the Queen Anne’s Bounty and the 


Committee of the British Museum; I ama 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, 
which, however, is an amusement rather 


than a work, from its historical interest ; a 


Governor of the Charterhouse by reason of 


my position as Bishop of London; I am 
on the Council of Marlborough College ; a 
Governor of Selwyn College, Cambridge; I 
am on the council of King’s College, and so 
on. In addition, I have to attend the meet- 
ings of the various diocesan societies, the 
Bishop of London’s Fund, and others ; and 
this year I have been sitting on the London 
University Commission. 

“ These, however, are only part of my 
public appearances, which are always going 
on, and recently I have had a great deal to 
do with the Peace Congress and the crusade 
against the Sunday papers. Then I have 
four ordinations in the year, and the number 
of candidates for these is very large. Yet 
each candidate must be seen by me and their 
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examinations super- 
vised, while they all 
come here and 
spend a few days 
with me before 
their ordination. 
As soon as one 
ordination is 
over I have to 
begin to see the 
candidates for the 
next, so that my 
work in this re- 
spect can never be 
said to be finished. 
The amount of 
diocesan _ business 
to be done in the 
year is very large, 
and the confiden- 
tial relationship 
in which I stand 
with a large num- 
ber of people who 
are constantly ask- 
ing for advice de- 
mands a large amount of thought.” 

“ How do you find time to prepare your 
speeches and addresses ?” 

“T don’t; I rarely have time to prepare 
them as carefully as I could wish, and 
very frequently they are made up in the 
carriage when I am going to some place. 
On this point I will make a confession to 
you. There is nothing more bewildering 
to anybody who has to make many ad- 
dresses than the way in which some attract 
attention and others do not. It seems to be 
quite an arbitrary proceeding. The other day, 
for instance, I was asked to give away the 
prizes at the Philological School in the Mary- 
lebone Road. I had been very busy, so I 
went there with an open mind. 

“ T said to the head master when I arrived : 
‘Is there anything you would particularly 
like me to speak about ?’ 

“He replied: ‘The value of literary 
interest in education seems to me to be worth 
emphasizing.’ 

“ So on the spur of the moment I developed 
that idea. I thought there were no reporters 
there, but only a few boys and their parents. 
Yet I was surprised to find myself not only 
reported but commented on. It frequently 
happens like that, but frequently also the 
other way: when one is speaking of things 
that one would like reported, in order that 
one’s ideas might be spread, no reporter is 
there. ‘There is another point, too, in con- 
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nection with one’s speeches which is curious, 
and which continually happens. This is, a 
condensed report is given, which takes an 
isolated sentence out of its context, and so 
misrepresents one’s meaning. Indeed, those 
are the things that are most commented 
upon. 

“I remember a speech I delivered in the 
House of Lords a little while ago, when I 
said that I had forbidden a clergyman to give 
in his parish devotional books not written by 
members of his own Communion. I then 
said, parenthetically, that this was the only 
form in which I could give a general direction, 
yet it was open to the objection that it might 
exclude a work written by a pious Noncon- 
formist, which might be entirely free from 
exception. The report in the Zimes news- 
paper ran, ‘What would be said if books 
were distributed written by Nonconformists ?’ 
Another journal, following this report, 
actually had a leading article on my sar- 
casm! Whereas my meaning simply was to 
point out the difficulties of framing general 
rules which were applicable to all cases. Of 
course it continually happens that a separate 
sentence of one’s utterances is being com- 
mented on. I should say that if you wish 
to avoid misrepresentation it is well to speak 
in very long sentences, with many paren- 
theses, and never to say anything without 
qualifications.” 

“ Popular impression credits bishops with 
being very rich men ?” 

“JT know it does,” the Bishop replied, 
“but I never was in debt till I became 
Bishop of London. As I got up in the 
world I found increasing difficulties in keep 
ing out of debt, but now I am hopelessly 
involved ”—this with a delightful laugh, and 
his Lordship went on: “A bishop is the 
merest distributing agent of the salary he 
receives.” 

“Wasn’t it Archbishop Tait who said that 
he never was a poor man until he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury ?” 

“Yes,” replied his Lordship; “and you 
remember the famous conundrum about 
Archbishop Langley? ‘Why was he like 
Homer?’ and the answer, ‘ Because he lost 
so much by translation.’ 

“There is one advantage which a bishop’s 
life has, however, and that is that from time 
to time it enables one to do some simple 
kindly actions to many people”—[In a 
mental parenthesis I included this interview] 

~and his Lordship added : “ The longer one 
lives the more one feels that the possibility of 
doing that is all you can get out of life.” 
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Everybody remembers that the Bishop of 
London represented the English Church at 
the Coronation of the Czar, so I asked his 
Lordship what his impressions were on the 
subject. 

“T learnt more from going to Russia 
than from anything else that has hap- 
pened to me. I have two things to be 
thankful for for getting me out of ruts. 
There is a great temptation to us to be 
absorbed in the particular interests of our 
own life, so that we shrink from changing 
them. I, however, was sent to the United 
States when I was at Cambridge to represent 
my college at the celebration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard by John Harvard, who 
was a Fellow of Emmanuel College. That 
taught me a good deal about America which 
I am very glad to have learnt. 

“Then I was sent to Russia by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the same way. 
I went in entire ignorance of Russian affairs, 
and was immensely impressed by coming in 
contact with Slavonic civilization. I learnt 
what an important element it was in the 
future of the world. I had always supposed 
before, as most Englishmen do who are 
ignorant of the subject, that Russian civiliza- 
tion was Western civilization retarded. But 
I found it was something quite different, and 
would develop in future upon its own lines. 
The whole aspect of Russia and the temper 
of its people are unlike those of the West, 
and its capacity for assimilating Oriental 
nations and adapting itself more readily 
to their requirements impressed me _ very 
much. I certainly came to the conclu- 
sion that greater sympathy between the 
two peoples was most desirable. As far as 
the popular side of the show went, I think 
our Jubilee procession was a finer exhibition 
than that connected with the coronation, 
but the coronation was a thing quite by 
itself.” 

Everyone knows the interest which the 
Bishop of London takes in the temperance 
movement, so I asked him how long he had 
been a teetotaler and what induced him to 
become one. 

“T am not a teetotaler,” replied his Lord- 
ship, “ and I never have been except for 
short periods together. I maintain, how- 
ever, very strongly that people should not 
take alcohol, as I believe that the less 
people drink the better it is, and the 
expenditure which could be saved on an 
article that people can do very well without 
would be considerable. I find it difficult, 
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however, for people to change their habits 
when they are leading a busy life, and 
personally I have never been able to find 
it easy to change my habits. In the temper- 
ance movement, however, there are two im- 
portant things to consider. One is the 
suppression of drunkenness, and the other is 
the suppression of drink. All people ought 
to combine for the former of these purposes, 
which is, after all, the great end in view in the 
matter. I think that the Church of England 


Temperance Society has done more than any 
other society in the way of educating public 
opinion on this point, because it is willing to 
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pursue that end by all possible means in its 
power. 

During the course of our talk the Bishop 
had lighted and smoked a cigarette, so I 
concluded he did not hold any adverse 
opinions on smoking. I broached the subject, 
and with a laugh, which showed his intense 


human sympathy and his exquisite sense of 


humour, he said, “I think that tobacco is a 
very bad habit, which I would advise nobody 
to cultivate. 
a nervous temperament, smoking soothes me, 
and in addition it helps one side of my work. 
It promotes more intimate conversation 
between men, and intimate conversation 
reveals character. I do not smoke, however, 
or very rarely, when I am actually writing, 
because then I am actively doing something, 
and the period of contemplation which it 
aids is past.” 
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I find, however, that as I am of 
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Then we passed to the subject of the 
theatre, for the Church and the Stage are 
coming closer and closer in their relation to 
each other. 

“T think the drama is an admirable form 
of popular teaching as well as amusement,” 
said the Bishop. “I do not often go to the 
theatre myself, however, for personally I 
prefer good plays, by which I mean plays 
which have a literary merit in them, and 
these are not numerous. Most modern plays 
do not lay themselves out for literature, but 
in this respect they are only like a good deal 
of modern literature which deserts the broad 
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line of human interest and character, and 
goes in for small situations. More than the 
drama, however, music interests me.” 

“What sort of music?” I inquired. 
“ Ecclesiastical ?” 

“T draw no line between ecclesiastical and 
non-ecclesiastical music,” said the Bishop, 
breaking in, “the only difference I make in 
music is between good and bad, though 
I confess I like the old better than the 
modern.” 

“How does music affect you?” I asked. 
“Does it stimulate you emotionally, or help 
you to work better and quicker ?” 

“‘ Music does not affect me either intellec- 
tually or emotionally, only pleasurably. I 
think that every art ought to keep within its 
own realms, and music is concerned with 
pleasing combinations of sound. If it 
attempts to regulate this either emotionally 
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or intellectually, I think it is leaving its 
proper province. I like all art to be large, 
clear, and simple, and I object to complica- 
tions.” 

“That is the reason why you took up 
historical literature, which is probably the 
most complicated of all writing ? ” 

“ Precisely,” said the Bishop, laughing ; 
“but, you see, one is always trying to get rid 
of the complications, and make it all simple 
and clear.” 

A man’s play is always as characteristic as 
a man’s work, so I thought that for the 
benefit of the readers of THE STRAND 
MaGazINE I would pry into the other side of 
the Bishop’s life, and I asked a question 
about relaxing pursuits. 

“My holiday is taken travelling. That 
habit was acquired when I was a young man 
at college, and I found it a great stimulus to 
my knowledge of history, as by my travels I 
also got my knowledge of art. At first I 
travelled in Germany, and I think that no- 
where can a man learn so much of the mean- 
ing of sculpture as at Munich. After 
Germany I went to Italy, where from the very 
first I got an interest in Italian literature and 
Italian history. Since then it has been my 
habit to travel in Italy, and I still go there. 

“ At first, of course, I went to all the big 


places, and to a certain extent I could 
regulate my travels in a way which is impos- 
sible now, for I cannot choose my time for 
holiday-making, and must go when every- 
body else is going—in August and Sep- 


tember. This is a great inconvenience to 
me, because I must go in the hot months, 
and I cannot go to the South of Italy. 
Besides, the fact of my having to live in 
London among so many people makes me 
want to take my holiday where I can be as 
alone as possible, and especially where there 
are no English people. The consequence 
is, I hide myself in little Italian villages 
in the north of the country, and especially 
places where people, as a rule, do not go 
at all.” 

“What do you do during your holiday ?” 

“T simply prowl about the hills and lie 
out of doors as much as possible, and do 
absolutely nothing. I find that when the 
time for my holiday comes I need to lay up 
a store of health for the next year’s work, 
and that I am totally unfit for doing any 
serious work beyond what is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Then you do not do any of your own 
literary work during your holiday ?” 
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“Working is almost entirely out of the 
question, and research is impossible, while 
during the year the work of the see is so 
enormous that I not only have no margin of 
time, but absolutely a minus quantity.” 

“ But you have visited other countries 
besides Germany and Italy?” 

“Oh, yes. I have been to Spain, Algeria, 
and Dalmatia, as well as to Russia and 
America. I have never, however, been able 
to go to Palestine or Egypt, and I fear that 
they are likely to be closed books to me, for 
I cannot get away in the winter, and it is im- 
possible to go to them in thesummer. From 
my travels I have always felt that I have learnt 
much from the different ways of looking at 
things, which is the most valuable possession 
one can have. The capacity for looking at 
things from the outside, and comparing 
English ways and fashions with those of 
other people, is a most valuable source of 
education which should be cultivated by 
everyone. By travelling I learnt my foreign 
languages, for I never liked to go abroad 
without knowing something of the language, 
so as to be able to talk to the people and 
discover from them their ways and methods 
of looking at things.” 

Some curious stories have been told of the 
Bishop of London’s sense of humour. One 
of these is to the effect that on one occasion 
he was staying with some friends who 
possessed a haunted room. ‘This they put 
him into, and next morning on his appearance 
at breakfast, his hostess asked him if he had 
seen the ghost. “Oh, yes,” he replied, “ he 
came, but I asked him for a subscription for 
the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral, 
and he vanished immediately.” 

I referred to this story. The Bishop 
laughed. “I am afraid there is no truth 
whatever in it,” he said. “ Stories are always 
floating about the world, and are always 
passed from one individual to another. That 
one is a regular Joe Miller. My predecessor 
in the See of Peterborough was a well-known 
wit, and so many stories gathered round him 
which were not true of him. When I became 
Bishop of Peterborough they were attached 
to ice with as much truth, and I am afraid, 
so far as I am personally concerned, that the 
readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE must go 
without any funny stories.” 

Whether this was a subtle hint or not, I 
took it and my hat, and departed from 
Fulham, with its quiet garden, to get back 
to the rush and turmoil of the Strand and its 
neighbourhood. 

















A Master of Craft. 
By W. W. 


XIII. 
MIN happy ignorance that the 
late master of the Foam 
had secured a suite of rooms 
at the Blue Posts Hotel, 
the late mate returned to 
London by train with a view 
of getting into communication with him as 
soon as possible. The delay occasioned by 
his visit to Bittlesea was not regretted ; Mr. 
Fraser senior having at considerable trouble 
and expense arranged for him to take 
over the Swad/ow at the end of the week. 
Owing to this rise in his 
fortune he was in fairly good 
spirits, despite the slur upon 
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“The mate’s down below, sir,” said Mr. 
William Green in reply to Fraser. “TI shall 
be pleased to fetch him.” 

He walked aft and returned shortly, 
followed by Ben, who, standing stiffly before 
his predecessor, listened calmly to his 
eager inquiry about his letter. 

“No, there’s been nothing for you,” he 
said, slowly. He had dropped the letter 
overboard as the simplest way of avoiding 
unpleasantness. ‘‘ Was you expecting one?” 

Fraser, gazing blankly at him, made 
no reply, being indeed staggered by the 
thoroughness with which he 
imagined the wily Flower 
was playing his part. 


‘** THE MATE'S DOWN BELOW, SIR," SAID MR. WILLIAM GREEN.” 


his character, as he made his way down to 
the wharf. The hands had knocked off work 
for the day, and the crew of the schooner 
having finished their tea were sprawling 
in the bows smoking in such attitudes of 
unstudied grace as best suited the contours 
of their figures. Joe looked up as he 
approached, and removing his pipe murmured 
something inaudible to his comrades. 


“ He’s going to be lost his full six months, 
that’s evident,” he thought, in consternation. 
““He must have seen the way I should be 
affected; it would serve him right to 
tell the whole thing right away to Captain 
Barber.” 

“If anything does come I'll send it on to 
you,” said Ben, who had been watching him 
closely. 
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“Thanks,” said Fraser, pondering, and 
walked away with his eyes on the ground. * 
He called in at the office as he passed it; 
the staff had gone, but the letter-rack which 
stood on the dusty, littered mantelpiece was 
empty, and he went into the street again. 

His programme for the evening thus sud- 
denly arrested, he walked slowly up Tower 
Hill into the Minories, wendering what to do 
with himself. Something masquerading as.a 
conscience told him severely that he ought 
to keep his promise to the errant Flower 
and go and visit Poppy; conscience without 
any_masquerading at all told him he was a 
humbug, and disclaimed the responsibility. 
In the meantime he walked slowly in the 
direction of Poplar, and having at length 
made up a mind which had been indulging 
in civil war all the way, turned up Liston 
Street and knocked at the Wheelers’ door. 

A murmur of voices from the sitting-room 
stopped instantly. A double knock was a 
rare occurrence on that door, and was usually 
the prelude to the sudden disappearance of 
the fairer portion of the family, while a small 
boy was told off to answer it, under dire 
penalties if he officiated too soon. 

This evening, however, the ladies had 
made their toilet, and the door was opened 
after a delay merely sufficient to enable them 
to try and guess the identity of the guest 
before the revelation. Poppy Tyrell opened 
it, and turned upon him eyes which showed 
the faintest trace of surprise. 

“Good evening,” said Fraser, holding out 
his hand. 

“Good evening,” ‘said the grr. 

“ Fine weather we’re having,” said the 
embarrassed ex-mate, “for June,” he added, 
in justification of the remark. 

Miss Tyrell assented gravely, and stood 
there waiting. 

It is probable that two members at least 
of the family would have been gratified by 
the disappearance of the caller then and 
there, but that Mr. Wheeler, a man of great 
density and no tact whatever, came bustling — 
out into the passage, and having shaken 
hands in a hearty fashion, told him to put 
his hat on a nail and come in. 

“No news of the cap’n, I suppose?” he 
asked, solemnly, after Fraser. was comfortably 
seated. 

“* Not a word,” was the reply. 

The dock-foreman sighed and shook his 
head as he reflected on the instability of 
human affairs. ‘ There's no certainty about 
anything,” he said, slowly. “Only yesterday 
I was walking down the Commercial Road, 
68. 
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and I slipped orf the curb into the road 
before you could say Jack Robinson.” 

“* Nearly run over ?” queried Fraser. 

Mr. Wheeler shook his head. ‘“ No,” he 
said, quietly. 

“Well, what of it?” inquired his son. 

“It might just as well have been the edge 
of the dock as the curb ; that’s what I mean,” 
said Mr. Wheeler, with a gravity befitting his 
narrow escape. 

“I’m alwis telling you not to walk on the 
edge, father,” said his wife, uneasily. 

The dock-foreman smiled faintly. ‘ Dooty 
must be done,” he said, in a firm voice. “ 1’m 
quite prepared, my life’s insured, and I’m on 
the club, and some o’ the children are getting 
big now, that’s a comfort.” 

A feeling of depression settled on all 
present, and Augustus Wheeler, aged eight, 
having gleaned from the conversation that his 
sire had received instructions, which he 
intended promptly to obey, to fall into the 
dock forthwith, suddenly opened his mouth 
and gave vent to his affection and despair 
in a howl so terrible that the ornaments on 
the mantlepiece shook with it. 

“Don’t scold ’im,” said the dock-foreman, 
tenderly, as Mrs. Wheeler's thin, shrill voice 
entered into angry competition with the 
howl; “never mind, Gussie, my boy, never 
mind.” 

This gentleness had no effect, Gussie con- 
tinuing to roar with much ardour, but watch- 
ing out of the corner of one tear-suffused 
eye the efforts of his eldest sister to find her 
pocket. 

“Hold your noise and I'll give you a 
ha'penny,” she said, tarty. 

Gussie caught his breath with a sob, but 
kept steam up, having on some _ similar 
occasions been treated with more diplomacy 
than honesty. But to-day he got the half- 
penny, together with a penny from the visitor, 
and, having sold his concern in his father for 
three halfpence, gloated triumphantly in a 
corner over his envious peers. 

* Death,” said Mr. Wheeler, slowly, after 
silence had been restored, “ is always sudden. 
The most sudden death I knew ’appened to 
a man who'd been dying for seven years. 
Nobody seemed to be able to believe he'd 
gone at last.” 

“It’s a good job he wasn't married,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler, raising herself on her elbow ; 
“ sailors ’ave no right to marry at all. If I 
thought that one o’ my gals was goin’ to 
marry a sailor, I don’t know what I shouldn’t 
do. Something steady on shore is_ the 
thing.” 
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“T don’t know,” said the tactless Mr. 
Wheeler. “I think if I wasa gal I should 
like to marry a sailor; there’s something 
romantic about them. I often wish I’d been 
a sailor.” 

“Then you wouldn’t ’ave ’ad me,” said 
the lady from the sofa, grimly. 

Mr. Wheeler sighed, but whether at the 
thought of what he might have lost or what 
he had gained, cannot be safely determined. 
Still in a morbid mood, 
he relapsed into silence, 


detecting Gussie in the act of using his mouth 


* as a money-box, upbraided him shrilly and 


sent him into a corner. She then brought 
sundry charges of omission and commission 
against the other children, until the air was 
thick with denials and explanations, in the 
midst of which Fraser turned towards Poppy. 
“T want to have a few minutes’ talk with 
you, Miss Tyrell,” he said, nervously. 
The girl looked up at him. “ Yes,” she 
said, gravely. 
“IT mean 





leaving Fraser to glance 
anxiously to where Poppy, 
pale and pretty, sat listen- 
ing to the clumsy overtures 
of Mr. Bob Wheeler. 

“IT might ’ave ’ad two 
or three sailors if I'd 
liked,” continued § Mrs. 
Wheeler, musingly, “ but 
I wouldn't.” 

Fraser mur- 
mured his ad- 
miration at her 
firmness. 

“There was 
Tom Rogers, ’e 
was the first,” 
said Mrs. 
Wheeler; “you 
remember ‘im, 
father ?” 

“Chap with 
bow legs and a 
squint, wasn’t 
he?” said the 
dock - foreman, 
anxious to 
please. 

“T never saw 
‘im squint,” said 
his wife, sharply. 
“Then there 
was Robert 
Moore—-he was 
number two, I 
think.” 

“"Ad a wife 
a'ready,” — said 
Mr. Wheeler, turning to the visitor; “’e was 
a bright lot, ’e was.” 

“TI don’t know what they saw in me, I’m 
sure,” said Mrs. Wheeler, with a little modest 
laugh ; “it wasn’t my good looks, I’m sure.” 

“You ’ad something better than good 
looks, my dear,” said the dock - foreman, 
affectionately, “something what’s wore better.” 

Mrs. Wheeler turned on the sofa, and 
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Wes alone,” con- 
tinued the 
other, marvel- 
ling at his hardi- 
hood; “it’s 
3 private.” 
is He lowered 
his voice from 
a shout to its 
normal tone as 
Emma Wheeler 
in self-defence 
opened the door 
and drove the 
small fry out. 
“T’ve not got 
my rooms now,” 
said the girl, 








quietly. 

“Well, my 
dear ” be 
gan the dock- 
foreman. 


“Don’t inter- 
fere, father,” 
said Eirs. 
Wheeler, some- 
what sharply. 
“T’m sure Mr. 
Fraser needn't 
mind saying 
anything before 
us. It’s nothing 
he’s ashamed 
of, I’m sure:” 

“Certainly 
not,” said Fraser, 
sternly, “but 
it’s quite private for all that. Will you put 
your hat on and come out a little way, Miss 
Tyrell?” 

“That I’m sure she won't,” said the 
energetic Mrs. Wheeler. “She’s that par- 
ticular she won’t even go out with Bob, and 
they’re like brother and sister almost. Will 
she, Bob ?” 

Mr. Bob Wheeler received the appeal 


TALK WITH YOU, MISS TYRELL.” 
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somewhat sullenly, and in a low voice re- 
quested his parent not to talk so much. 
Fraser watching Poppy closely saw with some 
satisfaction a tinge of colour in her cheek, 
and what in any other person he would have 
considered a very obstinate appearance about 
her shapely chin. 

*T’ll get my hat on if you'll wait a minute,” 
she said, quietly. 

She rose and went upstairs, and Fraser 
with a cheerful glance at Mrs. Wheeler 
entered into conversation with her husband 
about overside work in the docks, until the 
door was pushed open a little to reveal Miss 
Tyrell ready for walking. 

They walked on for some little time in 
silence. ‘The sun had set, and even in the 
close streets of Poplar the evening air was 
cool and refreshing. When this fact had 
thoroughly impressed itself on Mr. Fraser’s 
mind he communicated it to Miss Tyrell. 

“It’s very pleasant,” she answered, briefly. 
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fact, and stepping out into the road to avoid 
spoiling a small maiden’s next move at “‘ hop- 
scotch,” returned to the pavement to listen 
to a somewhat lengthy dissertation upon the 
game in question. 

“What did you want to say to me?” she 
asked at length, turning and regarding him. 

“In the first place,” said Fraser, “‘ 1 wanted 
to tell you that, though nothing has been 
heard of Captain Flower, I feel certain in 
my own mind that he has not been drowned.” 

Miss Tyrell shook her head slowly. 

“Then I ought to tell you that I have left 
the Foam,” continued the other. “I think 
that there is some idea that I knocked Flower 
overboard to get his place.” 

The girl turned quickly, and her face 
flushed. ‘“ How absurd,” she said, indig- 
nantly, and her manner softened. 

“Thank you,” said Fraser. “If you don’t 
believe it, I don’t care what anybody else 
thinks.” 





“WHAT A TREMENDOUS LOT OF CHILDREN THERE ARE ABOUT HERE.” 


“What was it you wanted to talk to me 
about ?” 

“About a lot of things,” said Fraser. 
“What a tremendous lot of children there 
are about here.” 

Miss Tyrell coldly admitted an obvious 


Miss Tyrell, looking straight in front of 
her, stole a glance at this easily - satisfied 
young man from the corner of her eye. “I 
should never expect to hear of you doing 
anything wicked,” she said. Fraser thanked 
her again, warmly. ‘“ Or venturesome,” 
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added Miss Tyrell, thoughtfully. “ You're 
not the kind.” 

They walked on in silence ; 
silence on the part of the ex-mate. 

“Then you are out of a berth?” said 
Poppy, not unkindly. 

Fraser shook his 
explained. “And I 
father about you,” he added, 
nervously. “He knew Flower 
very well, and he told me to say 
that he would be very pleased 
and proud if you would come 
down and stay with him at 
Bittlesea for a time.” 

“No, thank you,” said 
Tyrell. 

“The air would do you good,” 
persisted Fraser; “you could 
come down by train or come 
down with me on the Swad/ow 
next week.” 

Miss Tyrell repeated her re- 
fusal. “I must stay in London, 
and get something else to do,” 
she said, quietly. 

“What do you think of 
doing ?” inquired Fraser. 

* Anything I can get,” was the 
reply. 

“And in the meantime——” 
he began, nervously. 

“In the meantime I’m living 
on the Wheelers,” said the girl, 
pressing her lips together; “that 
was what you were going to say, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T was not going to say any- 
thing of the kind,” said Fraser, warmly. “I 
was not thinking of it.” 

* Well, it’s true,” said Poppy, defiantly. 

“Tt isn’t true,” said Fraser, “because you 
will pay them back.” 

** Shall we turn back ?” said the girl 

Fraser turned and walked beside her, and, 
glancing furtively at the pale, proud face, 


indignant 


head and 
told my 


Miss 








wondered how to proceed. 
“T should be delighted if you would come 


to Bittlesea,” he said, earnestly, “and I’m 
sure if Flower should ever turn up again he 
would say it was the best thing you could 
have done.” 

“Thank you, but I prefer to stay here,” 
was the reply, “and I don’t wish to be 
ungrateful, but I wish that people would not 
trouble me with their charity.” 

She walked on in silence, with her face 
averted, until they reached Liston Street, 
and, stopping at the door, turned to bid him 
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good-bye. Her face softened as she shook 
hands, and in the depths of her dark eyes as 
they met his he fancied that he saw a little 
kindness. Then the door opened, and, 
before he could renew his invitation, closed 
behind her as rapidly 
as Mr. Bob Wheeler 
could perform the 
feat. 
XIV. 
WHEN the tide is up 
and the sun shining 
Seabridge has attrac- 








“HE FANCIED THAT HE SAW A LITTLE KINDNESS.” 


tions which make the absence of visitors 
something of a marvel to the inhabitants. 
A wandering artist or two, locally known 
as “ painter-chaps,” certainly visit it, but 
as they usually select subjects for their 
canvases of which the - progressive party 
of the town are heartily ashamed, they are 
regarded as spies rather than visitors, and 
are tolerated rather than welcomed. Toa 
citizen who has for a score of years regretted 
the decay of his town, the spectacle of a 
stranger gloating over its ruins and perpetua- 
ting them on canvas is calculated to excite 
strong doubts as to his mental capacity and 
his fitness to be at large. 

On a summer’s evening, when the tide is 
out and the high ground the other side of 
the river is assuming undefinable shadows, 
the little town has other charms to the 
meditative man. Such life as there is is 
confined to the taverns and the two or three 
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“THEY ARE REGARDED AS SPIES.” 


narrow little streets which comprise the town. 
The tree-planted walk by the river is almost 
deserted, and the last light of the dying day 
is reflected in the pools and mud left by the 
tide. 

Captain Nibletts slowly pacing along and 
smoking his pipe in the serenity of the even- 
ing, felt these things dimly. His gaze 
wandered from a shadowy barge crawling 
along in mid-channel to the cheery red blind 
of the Boatman’s Arms, and then to the 


road in search of Captain Barber, for whom 
he had been inquiring since the morning. A 
stout lady stricken in years sat on a seat over- 
looking the river, and the mariner, with a 
courteous salutation, besought her assistance. 

“T’ve been looking for him myself,” said 


Mrs. Banks, breathlessly, “and now my 
Elizabeth’s nowhere to be found. She’s been 
out since two o’clock this afternoon.” 

Nibletts pointed up the road with his pipe. 
“I see her only ten minutes ago with young 
Gibson,” he said, slowly. 

“Which way was they going ?” demanded 
the old lady, rising. 

“T don’t know,” said Nibletts. “I don’t 
think they knew either, an’ what’s more, I 
don’t think they cared.” 

The old lady resumed her seat, and, 
folding her hands in her lap, gazed in a 
troubled fashion across the river, until the 
figure of another woman coming along 
the walk brought her back to everyday 
affairs. 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Church,” said Nibletts. 
“He’s nowhere to be found,” he shouted, 
before she reached them. 

“He?” said the widow, slowly. “Who?” 

“Cap’n Barber,” replied the mariner. 


“Oh, indeed,” she said, politely. “Good 
evening, Mrs. Banks.” 

Mrs. Banks returned the courtesy. “It 
looks as though Cap’n Barber has run away,” 
she said, with attempted jocularity. 

Mrs. Church smiled a superior smile. 
“ He is not far off,” she said, quietly. 

“Resting, I suppose,” said Mrs. Banks, 
with intent. 

Mrs. Church took higher ground. “Of 
course this sad affair has upset him terribly,” 
she said, gravely. “ His is a faithful nature, 
and hé can’t forget. How is Miss Banks 
bearing up?” 

Mrs. Banks, looking up suspiciously, said, 
“ Wonderful, considering,” and relapsed into 
silence until such time as her foe should 
give her an opening. Mrs. Church took a 
seat by her side, and Nibletts, with a feeling 
of something strained in the atmosphere for 
which he could not account, resumed his 
walk. 

He was nearly up to Captain Barber’s 
house when he saw a figure come out of the 
lane by the side, and after glancing furtively 
in all directions make silently for the door. 
The watching Nibletts quickening his pace 
reached it at almost the same moment. 

“Mrs. Banks is looking for you,” he said, 
as he followed him into the parlour. 

Captain Barber turned on hima weary eye, 
but made no reply. 

“ And Mrs. Church, too; at least, I think 
so,” continued the other 

“‘Cap’n Nibletts,” said the old man, slowly, 
“T ’ope you'll never live long enough to be 
run arter in the way I’m run arter.” 

The astonished mariner murmured humbly 
that he didn’t think it was at all likely, and 
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also that Mrs. Nibletts would probably have 
a word or two to say in the matter. 


“From the moment I get up to the 
moment I get to bed, I’m run arter,” con- 
tinued the hapless Barber. “ Mrs. Church 


won't let me go out of ’er sight if she can 
help it, and Mrs. Banks is as bad as she is. 
While they was saying nice things to each 
other this morning in a nasty way, | managed 
to slip out.” 

“Well, why not get rid o’ Mrs. Church ? 
said the simple Nibletts. 

* Rid o’ Mrs. Church!” repeated Captain 
Barber, aghast ; “why don't you get rid o’ 
your face, Nibletts?” he asked, by way of 
comparison merely. 

“ Because I don’t 
other, flushing. 

“ Because you can’t,” said Captain Barber, 
emphatically. ‘“ And no more can’t I get rid 


want to,” replied the 


of ’er. You see, I ‘appened to take a little 
notice of ’er.” 
* Oh, well,” said the other, and sighed and 


shook his head discouragingly. 

“1 took a little notice of ’er,” 
Captain Barber, “and then to 
‘ad to sort 


repeated 


spare ’er feelings I 
o’ let ’er know that I could never 
marry for Fred’s sake, d’ye see? 


Then on top of all that poor 
Fred goes and gets drownded.” 

“But have you promised to 
marry her?” asked Nibletts, with 
a cunning look. 


“Of course I’ve not,” re- 
joined Captain Barber, testily ; 
“but when you know as much 


about wimmen as I do, you'll 
know that that’s got nothing to 
do with it. It gets took for 


granted. Mrs. Church’s whole 
manner to me now is that of a 
engaged young person. If she 


was sitting here now she’d put 
‘er hand on top o’ mine.” 

“Not before me?’ 
Nibletts, in a shocked voice. 

“ Before the Prince of Wales and 
all the Royal Family,” replied 
Captain Barber, with conviction. 
“You've no idea how silly and 
awkward it makes me feel.” 

“ Here she comes,” said Nibletts, in a low 
““and Mrs. Banks and her daughter, 


said 


Nel 


voice, 
too.” 

Captain Barber coughed and, sitting up- 
right, strove to look unconcerned as the three 
ladies came into the room and expressed 
their pleasure at seeing him. 
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“T couldn’t think what ’ud happened to 
you,” said Mrs. Banks, as she sank panting 
into a chair, and, unfastening her bonnet 
strings, sat regarding him with her hands on 
her knees. 

“T knew he was all right,” said Mrs. 
Church, folding her hands and regarding him 
with her head on one side; “if anything 
happened to him I should know if he was a 
hundred miles away.” 

She sat down by Captain Barber, and 
laying her hand upon his, pressed it 
affectionately. The captain, a picture of 
misery, exchanged a significant glance with 


Nibletts, and emitted an_ involuntary 
groan. 

“T)on’t take on so,” said Mrs. Banks, 
compassionately. ‘“ Do you’ know, I’ve 
got a feeling that poor Fred has_ been 
saved !” 

“That’s my feeling, too,” said Captain 


Barber, in a firm voice. 

“It’s very likely,” said Captain Nibletts, 
slowly. 

“What’s easier than for him to have been 
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“A PICTURE OF MISERY.” 


picked up by a passing vessel, and carried 
off goodness knows where ?” inquired Mrs. 
Banks, with a glance evenly distributed 
between her daughter and the house- 
keeper. 

“TI heard of a 
board,” said Captain Nibletts, softly, 


man once who fell over- 
“and 
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he turned up safe and sound twenty years 
arter.” 

“ Married man?” inquired Miss Banks, 
softly. 

“He was,” said the captain, with the 
doggedness of a witness under cross-exami- 
nation. 

Mrs. Church turned her eyes upwards. 
“Fancy the joyful meeting of husband and 
wife,” she said, sentimentally. 

“She died just two days afore he turned 
up,” said Captain Nibbetts, simply. 

There was a frigid silence during which 
the three ladies, sinking for a time their 
differences, eyed him with every sign of 
strong disapprobation, Mrs. Banks giving 
vent to a sniff which disparaged the whole 
race of man. 

“As for men who fall overboard and get 
picked up and turn up months afterwards,” 
continued the faithful Nibletts, “why, every 
sailorman knows scores of ’em.” 

“T’ve knowed seven,” said Captain Barber, 
with the exactness of untruth. “They didn’t 
seem to think much of it; didn’t seem to 
think it anything unusual, I mean.” 

“Tt ain’t,” said Nibletts, stoutly. 

The room relapsed into silence, and 
Captain Nibletts, finding Mrs. Church’s gaze 
somewhat trying, got up to admire a beautiful 
oil painting on glass in a black frame which 
hung over the mantelpiece, and, after a few 
encomiums on his host’s taste, bade him 
good-bye. 

*“ 1’m coming with you,” said Barber, rising ; 
“T’ve got some business to talk about.” 

“What, out again,” said Mrs. Church, 
tenderly, “after being on your poor feet all 
day ?” 

Captain Barber murmured something in- 
audible in reply, and taking his hat from the 
sideboard went out with Nibletts. For a 
time they trudged along in silence until the 
latter, who wanted to go to his own home, 
ventured to ask where they were going. 

** All places are alike to me,” replied 
old man, dismally. “I only want to 
away, that’s all. She an’ Mrs. Banks 
sure to ’ave a turn and try and drag 
into it.” 

He clasped his hands behind his back, 
and, pausing at a turn of the road, looked 
down upon the little quay below. Out in the 
river two or three smail craft rode at anchor, 
while a babble of cheerful voices from a 
distant boat only served to emphasize the 
stillness of the evening. 

“ Looks quiet,” said Captain Nibletts, after 
watching him for some time. 
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“I’m thinking of my nevy,” said Captain 
Barber, slowly. “I remember me an’ my 
sister bringing ’im up here when he was three 
year old, and I ’ad to carry him all the way 
back. He put his arms round my neck, and 
I can smell peppermint-ball now.” 

Captain Nibletts, who did not quite follow 
him, attributed the outrage to a young couple 
who had just passed. 

“T’m all alone now,” continued Captain 
Barber, unheeding, “but I don’t want to 
marry. Why not? ’Cos I’m too old, and 
because it's like beginning where other people 
leave off.” 

“Well, make up your mind and tell her 
so,” said the other. 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good,” said Barber, 
dolefully. 

“Tell her to-night,” said Nibletts. “Come 
into the Thorn and have a glass, just so as 
to warm you up to it, and then get it over.” 

Captain Barber made no reply, but turning 
round led the way slowly back to the inn, 
and after acknowledging the respectful 
salutations of the crew of the schooner who 
were in the bar by ordering the landlady to 
fill their pots again, led the way into the 
parlour and began to charge himself for the 
interview. 

That he did not underestimate the diff- 
culties of the ordeal was evident by the ex- 
tent of his orders, and Captain Nibletts noted 
with satisfaction as the evening wore on that 
the old man’s spirits were improving con- 
siderably. Twice he sent out instructions 
to the bar to have the men’s mugs replen- 
ished, a proceeding which led to Mr. William 
Green being sent by the grateful crew to ex- 
press their feelings in a neat little speech. 

“ A very nice-spoken young feller,” said 
Captain Barber, approvingly. 

He had some more whisky, and at the 
sounds of a step-dance on the brick floor of 
the adjoining tap-room, took up his glass and, 
followed by Nibletts, watched the proceed- 
ings from the doorway. Mr. William Green, 
who worshipped wealth and position, sidled 
up to him and with much deference discussed 
the dancing. 

He made such a favourable impression 
that Captain Barber, who was in a semi- 
maudlin mood, took him by the arm to the 
now deserted parlour, and ensconcing him in 
a corner, told him all his troubles and warned 
him of the pitfalls which beset the feet of 
good-looking bachelors. Mr. Green was 
sympathy itself, and for some time sat 
silently evolving various schemes for the 
deliverance of his patron. 
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Captain Nibletts returning to the parlour 
a little later found them in close consulta- 
tion. A ray of hope illuminated the some- 
what heavy features of the’ old man, and, 
catching sight of the captain, he beckoned 
him to his side. 

“Me an’ this young man have thought of 
something,” he said, in a voice rendered 
husky with excitement. 

Nibletts waited. 

“He’s goin’ to call at my place,” con- 
tinued the other, “and tell Mrs. Church 
that I’ve been took unwell at the Cauli- 
flower, at Mapleden, and want to see her, 
and he’s to bring her there at once. Arter 
they’ve started I go in and get to bed, and 
earthquakes wouldn’t wake me, let alone a 
knock at the door. D’ye see?” 

“What good’s that goin’ to do ?” inquired 
the astonished listener. 

“ Next day,” said Barber, in thrilling tones, 
as he placed his forefinger on the other’s arm, 
“I refuse to believe her story. Green, here, 
denies of it too, and ses ’e saw her at the 
gate and asked her to go for a walk with him.” 

Captain Nibletts fingered his beard. “ It 
don’t seem to be the sort of trick to play on 
a woman,” he expostulated, weakly, “ an’ it’s 
four miles to Mapleden. What’s she goin’ 
to do?” 

“'That’s 'er look-out,” observed Captain 
Barber, with much composure ; “all I know 
is she won’t wake me. _ I daresay she'll come 
on to your place. Wimmen wot séts their 
caps at men wot don’t want ’em set at ’em 
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must put up with the 
consequences.” 

“You give me half 
an hour, sir,” said 
Mr. Green, impress- 
ively, “and then you 
can come on as soon 
as you like. You'll 
find the coast clear 
by then.” 

He bit off the end 
of the cigar presented 
by Captain Barber, 
and, thanking him 
effusively as he struck 
a match for him, 
quitted the inn. The 
two captains waited 
restlessly for the time 
specified, and then, 
finishing their drinks, 
went outside, and, 
standing in the light 
which streamed from 
the windows and doorway of the Thorn, 
gazed at the dark road beyond. 

“It looks all right,” said Barber, shaking 
hands. ‘‘Good-night.” 

“Good luck,” said Nibletts. 

The other, not without a little trepidation, 
walked towards his house, and opening the 
door, after a little difficulty, stood safely 
inside. The house was quiet and in 
darkness, except for the lamp which stood 
on the parlour-table, and after a moment's 
survey he proceeded to shut up for the 
night. 

As a rule he was careless about such 
matters, but to-night no gaoler saw to his 
bolts and bars more carefully than he did. 
He returned to the parlour, having made 
all secure, and lighting his pipe for a few 
final whiffs before retiring, winked at himse!f 
solemnly in the glass. Then fearful that the 
housekeeper might return sooner than was 
expected, he blew out the lamp and smoked 
in the dark. 

He knocked out his pipe at last, and 
walked slowly and ponderously upstairs. He 
grinned again as he passed the door of the 
housekeeper’s room, and then, with a catch in 
his breath, clutched heavily at the banisters 
as a soft female voice bade him “ Good- 
night.” 

Captain Barber, surprised beyond all 
measure, was unable to speak. 

“T thought you’d got lost again,” said the 
voice, playfully. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good - night,” rejoined the other, in 
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hollow tones. “ Mrs. Banks stay long?” he 
inquired, pausing at his door. 

“She went just about half an hour before 
you came in,” replied the housekeeper. 
“Elizabeth went soon after you did, but her 
mother stopped on. She went very suddenly 
when she did go, and was very mysterious 
about it. Not that I want to know her 
business.” 

“ Mysterious ?” faltered the captain. 

“Some young man came to the door,” 
continued the innocent woman, “and they 
were talking ina low voice. I don’t know 
who it was, because Mrs. Banks let me see 
quite plainly that she didn’t want me to know. 
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unwonted noise downstairs, and lay in 
amazement listening to a hum of excited 
voices below. Knuckles rapped on his door 
and the voice of Mrs. Church, much agitated, 
requested him to rise and attire himself. 

He was out of bed at that and looking 
from the window. A small group of children 
stood in the road outside the house, while 
Joe and the cook with their arms on the 
fence were staring hard at his parlour-window, 
occasionally varying the proceedings by a 
little conversation with the people next door, 
who were standing in their frent garden. In 
a state of considerable agitation he hurriedly 
dressed himself and went downstairs. 
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* JOE AND THE COOK WERE STARING HARD AT HIS PARLOUR-WINDOW.” 


Then she just called out ‘Good-night,’ and 
went off as fast as you please.” 

Captain Barber supported himself for a 
moment by the handle of his door, and then 
in a dazed way blundered into his room. He 
was a good-hearted man in a way, and 
pushing open the little casement he thrust 
out his head and sighed with genuine feeling 
as he thought of his poor old friend plodding 
slowly to Mapleden. Incidentally he felt a 
little bit sorry for Mr. William Green. 

He was awaked next morning after a 


somewhat restless night by the sounds of an 
Vol. xviii.—69. 


His sitting-room was full. Mrs. Banks, 
looking very tired, was sitting in the arm-chair 
taking smelling-salts at intervals, and staring 
fiercely at Mr. William Green, who was 
huddled ina corner smiling sheepishly behind 
Captain Nibletts and Ben. 

“What’s all this?” demanded Captain 
Barber, in a trembling voice, as his eye met 
Mr. Green’s. 

Several of Mrs. Banks’s relatives began 
speaking at once, assisted by some of the 
neighbours. The substance of their remarks 
was that a man, whose polite tongue hid the 
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falseness of his heart, had lured Mrs. Banks 
for a four-mile walk to Mapleden late the 
preceding night under the pretence that 
Captain Barber, who was evidently hale and 
hearty, was lying ill at the Cauliflower. They 
demanded his immediate dismissal from the 
ship and his exemplary punishment by the 
law. 

“What ’ave you got to say to this?” 
demanded Captain Barber of the villain, in 
tones of righteous indignation tempered by 
fear. 


“Tt isn’t true, sir,” said Mr. Green, 
respectfully. “I didn’t say anything of the 
kind.” 


“ Wot did you say, then ?” inquired Captain 
Barber, in a voice which the company thought 
far too mild for the occasion. 

“She was standing at the door as I 
passed,” said Mr. Green, nervously, “and I 
asked her to go for a walk with me.” 

“ Lawk-a-mussy me !” screamed the horri- 
fied Mrs. Banks. 

“We went for a nice little stroll,” con- 
tinued the graceless Mr. Green, “and then I 
spose she found it was later than she 
thought, and she began to make a fuss.” 

“ Me, at my time o’ life?” demanded the 
indignant Mrs. Banks of the audience. 

“You did make a fuss,” said Mr. Green. 

“©’ course I made a fuss when I found 
out how I had been deceived. You were 
here when he came, Mrs. Church, weren’t 
you?” 

“T would rather not say anything about 
it,” said the housekeeper, freezingly. 

“T insist upon your speaking,” said the 
old lady, getting very red in the face. 

“ Well, I don’t know much about it,” said 
the housekeeper, looking round appealingly. 
“T heard you speaking to somebody at the 
door in a low voice.” 

“It wasn’t a low voice,” interrupted Mrs. 
Banks, sharply. 

“Well, I couldn’t hear what you were say- 
ing, and then when you went outside and I 
asked you whether you were going home you 
said ‘ yes,’ didn’t you ?” 

“Are you sure she said she was going 
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home?” said Mrs. Banks’s brother-in-law, in 
an awful voice, as the old lady sank back in 
her chair. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Church, with a fine show 
of reluctance. 

There was a dead silence, during which 
they all heard the smelling-salts drop. 

“Tf this man said Captain Barber was 
ill at Mapleden, why didn’t you tell me?” 
continued Mrs. Church, in a mildly aggrieved 
voice. “I think if anybody ought to have 
known it should have been me.” 

“Tt’s all a fuss about nothing,” said Mr. 
Green, brazenly. “She stayed out a bit too 
late, and then wanted to put it all on to me.” 

A good Samaritan picked up the smelling- 
salts and held them to the victim’s nose, 
while her scandalized relatives discussed the 
situation in hurried whispers. The brother- 
in-law eyed her with bewildered disapproval, 
and in the disjointed accents peculiar to 
surprise was heard to make use of the words 
“ friskiness” and “ gallivanting” and “old 
enough to know better.” 

Her relatives’ remarks, however, caused 
Mrs. Banks comparatively little pain. Her 
attention was fully taken up by the house- 
keeper, in whose satisfied smile she saw a per- 
fect recognition of the reasons for her action 
of the previous evening. She got up from her 
chair, and with a stateliness which her brother- 
in-law thought somewhat misplaced, took 
her daughter’s arm, and slowly left the room, 
her departure being the signal for a general 
break-up. By twos and threes the company 
drifted slowly up the road in her wake, while 
Captain Barber, going in the other direction, 
accompanied Captain Nibletts and party as 
far as the schooner, in order that he might 
have the opportunity of saying a few well- 
chosen words to Mr. Green on the subject 
of precipitancy. 

“If it ’adn’t been for me tipping ’im the 
wink, so as to let him know what line ’e was 
to go on when I came down, where should 
I ’ave been?” he demanded of Captain 
Nibletts. 

And that astonished mariner, with a help- 
less shake of his head, gave it up. 


(Zo be continued.) 











Animal Actualities. 


NoTE.— These articles consist of a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life, tllustrated 
by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. While 
the stories themselves are matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist treats the subject 
with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere representation 
of the occurrence. 
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EARS ago Mrs. Lipscomb had a 
dog—a bitch, to be exact—of 
<a Pomeranian breed, or something 
wis very near it, and of an original 
ESS, ) ’ & 
and eccentric sagacity. Its fore- 
most personal characteristics, however, were 
an intense hatred of all cats—with an excep- 
tion—and a constant industry in catching 










a regard testified to by more than one quaint 
proof. But these facts—Fan’s hatred of cats 
as a species and her one exception—make 
the more curious her behaviour when first 
she became a mother, and revelled in a 
large basketful of pups and maternal pride. 
This was at Nutfield Marsh, near Redhill, 
where Mrs. Lipscomb was then living. 








MATERNAL JEALOUSY. 


and exterminating the species. The exception 
was in favour of Mrs. Lipscomb’s own cat, 
the housemate of Fan (the dog’s name was 
Fan), and, although it was no doubt originally 
dictated by common prudence and fear of 
punishment, in time there grew up evidence 
of a real regard for the cat on Fan’s part 


For a fortnight Fan’s pride and delight 
received no check, and she frankly admitted 
herself the most important and triumphant 
creature in the world. Then a cloud came. 
First it took the shape of a comfortably 
padded basket, not far from that devoted to 
Fan and her family ; then it developed into 
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USURPED POSSESSION, 


another family—the cat’s! Yes, without a 
doubt, there was the cat with a litter of 
kittens, as fortunate as Fan herself, as proud 
and triumphant! Fan’s feelings were hurt. 
This would never do. Should another 
creature—a mere cat, too—be allowed also 
to have a family? Never! Fan arose in 
virtuous indignation, and annexed the kittens 


for their part, were well content, and sucked 
away hungrily, while the pups lamented un- 
heeded. Till at last the poor cat gave up 
hope and turned her attention to Fan’s 
basket. Here was a litter, of a sort, and a 
hungry one. She would make the best of a 
bad job. So she followed the example that 
Fan had set, climbed in among the puppies, 








UNAVOIDABLE SOLUTION, 


herself. She stalked across to that other 
basket, bundled her presumptuous rival 
out, and curled herself up to feed the 
kittens. 

The cat stood for a while, wistful but 
timid, hoping for an opportunity to return to 
her charge. But, no. Fan had got the new 
litter, and she meant to keep it. The kittens, 





and soon ¢heir clamour was quieted, and 
their noses buried in the cat’s warm fur. 
And so it went till both pups and kittens 
could begin life for themselves. Fan turned 
out into the world a well-nurtured family of 
kitteris, and the cat could point with proper 
pride to an excellently brought-up row of 
Pomeranian puppies. 
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By L. T. 


Stories of the Sanctuary Club. 


MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 
vV.—*A HANDFUL OF ASHES.” 


Toitp sy Paut Caro. 





ORT having been honourably 
acquitted of any share in the 
murder of poor Charles Ridley, 
the course of events at the 
Club resumed its normal 
routine. Kort himself was 
full of energy and devotion to the pro- 
fession which he had adopted. In spite 
of my strong prejudice against him I could 
not but admit that he was more or less 
both Chetwynd’s and my own right hand. 
Being a younger man he had been educated 
in a newer school of medical thought, and 
was more daring in his experiments for the 
cure of patients than either of us. Never- 
theless, the late events had been the reverse 
of beneficial to the welfare of the Club. 
More than one member sent in his resigna- 
tion—new members appeared at long inter- 
vals upon the scene, and _ there 
occasions when I felt both grave 
and depressed with regard to our 
future. 

“When once there is the 

slightest element of distrust started 
about a Club like ours its death- 
note is sounded,” remarked Chet- 
wynd to me one morning. 
“It is, however, a fine pro- 
perty, and if we cared to 
sell we could easily get a 
purchaser. By the way, has 
Kort said anything to you 
yet with regard to our new 
member ? ” 

“Our new member?” I 
said. “It is good news in 
these gloomy times to hear 
of a new member. What 
of him?” 

Chetwynd went to his 
table, pulled open a drawer, 
and handed me a letter. 

“ That came this morning,’ 
he said; “it happened to 
be addressed to me, so I opened it.” 

I took the letter from its envelope 
and read the following words :- 

“Tower House, Inchampton, Surrey. 

“Dear Sir,—I am anxious to avail my- 
self of the advantages offered by your Club, 
and shall be glad if you will kindly send me 
particulars with prospectus. I make my 
application to you at the instance of Mr. Kort. 

“Yours faithfully, HAROLD BEAUCHAMP.” 
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** Why didn’t Kort mention the matter to 
me?” I asked. 

“T cannot say. He spoke to me about it 
yesterday ; he is anxious that Beauchamp 
should be admitted as soon as _ possible. 
The poor fellow seems to be very ill—a bad 
form of ataxic paraplegia. Ah! there is 
Kort just passing the window.” Chetwynd 
hurried to the open window. ‘Come in, 
Kort, won’t you?” he said, “and satisfy 
Cato with regard to the advisability of 
receiving Beauchamp as a member.” 

Kort dropped the cigarette which he was 
smoking, and entered through the open 
French window. 

“Beauchamp would make a desirable 
member,” he said at once, “and in admitting 
him we secure another member as well, no 
less a person than his uncle, the well-known 
Mr. Sutherland. You remember, do you not, 

what a pile he made 
on the Stock Ex- 
change not two years 


back ?” 





“1 TOOK THE LETTER FROM ITS ENVELOPE.” 


Chetwynd crossed towards the door. 

“T am going out,” he said. “TI will leave 
you two to discuss the matter. Write by to- 
day’s post, Cato, and send the necessary 
prospectus to Beauchamp.” He closed the 
door behind him. 

Kort went across to the mantelpiece, lit a 
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fresh cigarette, and offered me one, which I 
declined. 

“ Has it not struck you lately, Cato, that 
things have gone somewhat badly ?” was his 
next remark. 

“Can you be surprised?” I answered ; 
“the tragedies that have occurred here are 
not likely to improve the status of the place. 
You, however, seem to be moderately com- 
plaisant over the matter.” 

“T am and I am not,” was his answer. 
His voice dropped, he stood silent, then he 
said, rousing himself :— 

“T have noticed, Cato, in your manner for 
some time the patent fact that you dislike 
me. I think I know your reason. It is this. 
Ever since I came to the Club I seem to you 
to be the herald of disaster. I see it myself, 
and I cannot tell you how distressed I am, 
for I need not say how truly I have the real 
interests of the Sanctuary Club at heart. I 
am glad to have the opportunity of saying 
this to you now, and at the same time to 
deplore the occurrence of those two most 
unfortunate affairs—I allude to the tragic 
death of poor Banpfylde and the no less 
terrible suicide of my old friend Charles 
Ridley. It has really 
seemed as if fate 
were against us in 


these matters, but 
you must remember ¥ 
that from the very 3 


nature of things a 
place like the Sanc- 
tuary Club lays itself 
open to occurrences 
scarcely ordinary. 
The members are 
abnormal, both men- 
tally and physically.” 

“T suppose that is 
so,” I replied, “ but 
I am glad you see 


the coincidence. 
Until you became 
our partner, Kort, 


we were in a flourish- 
ing condition. I don’t 
want to blame you, 
although at times I 
frankly adinit that I 
have suspected you. 
Now, what about 
Beauchamp ?” 

“He is a_ nice 
fellow, very ill, needs 
careful attendance, 
and there is nothing 
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at all mysterious about him, was Kort’s 
answer. 

“ Very well, I will write to him to-day.” 

I wrote to Beauchamp, inclosed the pro- 
spectus of the Club, and said we should be 
glad to admit him as a member. 

He arrived in the course of a few days, 
and being unable to walk was wheeled into 
the Club in a chair. He was a young-looking 
man, but must have been over thirty years of 
age. His face was thin and very pale, his 
hair receded from his forehead, and was 
already slightly grey round the temples. 
Death was plainly written on his face. He 
was accompanied by a tall, stout, elderly man, 
who was introduced to us both as Beau- 
champ’s uncle, the well-known Mr. Suther- 
land, of Stock Exchange fame. Sutherland 
had a somewhat hard cast of face, light, wide- 
open grey eyes, and a quick, keen, alert 
manner. The invalid, on the contrary, 
was very dreamy, and appeared not to take 
the slightest interest in his new surround- 
ings. His chair was presently lifted up by 
his attendants, and he was conveyed to the 
rooms reserved for him. 

On that very same day, and before we 
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doctors had assembled for our consultation 
over Beauchamp, I was in my private 
sitting-room when I heard the handle of the 
door softly turn and a light footfall sound 
on the floor. I turned my head in some 
surprise, for patients were not in the habit of 
entering my room without first knocking. 
Then I started to my feet. 

“Mrs. Kort!” I exclaimed, “ what can I 
do for you?” 

She was slightly out of breath, and her 
blue eyes looked brighter than usual. There 
was a vivid spot of colour on each cheek, and 
I noticed that she had grown painfully thin. 

“T am glad you are better,” I continued ; 
“welcome down amongst us once more. 
Why, you are almost a stranger; it is quite 
six weeks since I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you about the house.” 

“If you keep such an accurate memory 
with regard to my movements,” she answered, 
slowly, “‘ why are you not more careful of my 
health ?” 

“T careful of your health?” I exclaimed. 
“ But, my dear madam, I have not the charge 
of your health ; your- husband treats you him- 
self.” 

“My husband! Then that accounts,” she 
said, slowly. She laid her slim hand on the 
top of a chair which stood near. “I told 
Horace several times lately that I particularly 
wished to be placed under your medical treat- 
ment, Dr. Cato. He replied that he was quite 
willing that it should be so, and said that 
he would himself ask you to visit me. When 
you did not come I sent my maid Susan for 
you several times, but I invariably had an 
answer back to say you would be with me as 
soon as possible ; but you never came, never. 
Last night I dreamt that you wished to come, 
but were kept back by force, by strong means, 
so at danger to myself I have now come to ask 
you for the real explanation of your non- 
appearance. Yes, that is why I have come.” 
As she uttered the last few words she paused, 
and that queer vagueness came into her 
voice which I had always noticed about her 
when I met her anywhere except in the 
Davos suite. 

“What was I saying ?” she asked me, in a 
piteous tone. 

“‘ Many and strange things,” was my reply. 
“You wanted me to visit you, and I never 
came. You spoke of danger to yourself; 
pray go on, I am much interested.” 

“But I cannot recall any of those words. 
Where am I? What is wrong?” She 
looked wildly round her. 


“Sit down,” I said. I forced her into a 
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seat, took her hand, and felt her pulse. The 
pulse was fluttering and uneven; I noticed 
also that the pulses in her temples were 
throbbing perceptibly. 

“Tt is only what always happens,” she said, 
faintly, “when I—when I——” She stopped 
and drew herself up with a look of affright. 
“What can be wrong?” she exclaimed. 
“What have I come to see you about ?” 

“In order to consult me about 
health,” I said, soothingly. 

“Yes, yes,” she said—she was evidently 
making a frantic effort to retain her fast- 
fleeting memory. 

“It is going, going,” she said, feebly ; “ this 
is always the case when I have oh, I 
cannot remember anything more.” 

“Never mind,” I said, “you will be all 
right in your own rooms. I will promise 
faithfully to visit you there within an hour ; 
you had better go back at once.” 

“To my own rooms—where are they?” 

“In the Davos suite of rooms in the 
Sanctuary Club. Go, my dear madam, you 
surely must remember.” 

“The Davos suite of rooms in the Sanctuary 
Club?” she said. She looked round her 
with a vacant expression. ‘‘ Where is the 
Sanctuary Club? Where are the Davos 
rooms? Are we not in Vienna?” 

“No, no; we are in England, and you are 
in the Sanctuary Club.” 

“We are not in England, we are in Vienna. 
I tell you I won’t stay here, I won’t. I hate 
this dreadful, dreadful place; it was here 
—it was here——” she grasped me by 
the arm, terror filling her eyes. There was 
nothing for it but for me to take her back to 
her own rooms. I drew her hand through 
my arm, led her gently upstairs, down the 
corridor which led to the Davos suite, and 
then, opening the door of the outer apart- 
ment, which was also kept at a high altitude, 
took her through to her rooms. The moment 
she entered the vestibule she became quieter, 
her nervousness vanished, the perplexity left 
her face, memory was evidently returning ; 
she withdrew her hand from my arm. 

“You are better?” I said. 

“T am well,” she replied, “or at least 
almost well. Dr. Cato, I have something 
most important to say to you. I want to 
consult you. Let us say, for the sake of 
expediency, that it is on the subject of my 
health. In one sense, too, that is true, but 
there is something you must know, something 
you must know af once. Will you stay and 
hear it now, or will you come later on ?” 

I thought of the consultation which was 


your 
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pending with regard to Beauchamp, told her 
that I could not stay now, but would be back 
within an hour. 

“ Very well,” she answered, sadly ; “I am 
sorry you have to go, but I will faithfully 
expect you at the end of that time.” 

“You may assuredly do so,” was 
answer. I left the room. 

She went as far as the door of her own 
apertment, and stood looking after me. The 
sadness and pathos of her attitude would be 
difficult to describe. I heard someone speak 
to her in a harsh tone from within—doubt- 
less the disagreeable maid. She entered her 
rooms at once and shut the door. 

A very few moments later we three doctors 
met in consultation over our new patient, 
Harold Beauchamp. His strange complaint 
had made great strides, and was evidently in 
the last stage. As we made our examination I 
noticed that Kort seemed unusually deferen- 
tial, and had cast aside his ordinary some- 
what overbearing and self-assertive airs. He 
yielded at once to Chetwynd’s and my 
diagnosis, and asked what treatment we 
should recommend. 

“ Perfect rest, for one thing,” said Chet- 
wynd ; “and as to drugs, there is only one in 
my opinion worth trying, and that is uranium 
nitrate. It has had a great reputation lately 
in similar cases, and I certainly advocate it 
from what I have seen of its effects. It 
ought to be given in good doses, say five 
grains three times a day, but we must care- 
fully: watch the results.” 

“1 know the name in the Pharmacopceia, 
but have never yet prescribed it,” I said. 

“It is fairly new,” replied Chetwynd. 
“Do you agree with this treatment, Kort ?” 
he continued. 

“Ves,” said Kort. 

We said a few more words, and a daily 
routine was marked out for the sick man, 
which would include as much amusement 
and fresh air as he had strength for. It was 
arranged that Mr. Sutherland, who seemed 
devoted to his nephew, should be his constant 
companion, and at present no special nurse 
was required. I then went away and, 
without saying a word to Chetwynd, went up 
at once to Mrs. Kort’s rooms. I went 
through the ante-room and knocked at the 
door of her private sitting-room. The 


my 


moment I did so it was opened by the 
maid. 

“T have called to see Mrs. Kort,” I said ; 
“is she within?” 

“ My mistress cannot see you, sir—she is 
lying down.” 
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“ But she expects me,” I said. “ Have the 
goodness to say that I am waiting.” 

The woman withdrew, evidently with great 
unwillingness. She came back in a moment. 

“‘ My mistress is very sorry ” she began. 

“No, I am not sorry,” was the queer and 
almost reckless echo within the room. “I 
wish to see Dr. Cato—show him in, Susan, 
immediately.” 

The maid’s dull, freckled complexion 
assumed a tinge of pink. She slowly with- 
drew from her position in front of the door 
and allowed me to enter. 

“You can go, Susan,” said her mistress. 

I looked at Mrs. Kort in some astonish- 
ment. As.a rule she walked with a slight 
stoop, as though her feebleness was so great 
that she could scarcely support the weight of 
her slim and willowy figure. She resembled 
at these times a lily with a broken stem. 
Now she was absolutely upright, her head 
well thrown back, her eyes intensely bright. 
She looked not only beautiful, but also in 
perfect health. Susan gave her an amazed 
glance. She then slowly, with manifest un- 
willingness, left the room. When she gut as 
far as the door she turned and faced Mrs. 
Kort. 

“You will suffer for this, madam,” she said. 

Mrs. Kort did not even glance in her 
direction. 

“Go,” she repeated. The woman went, 
shutting the door behind her. 

“ You are afraid of that woman?” I said. 

“Tam,” she answered. “I am afraid of 
everyone in this house with the exception of 
yourself and Dr. Chetwynd.” 

“ Believe me, Mrs. Kort,” I said, “ that if 
necessary we will protect you. You say you 
wish to consult me medically. I can scarcely 
take up your case without letting your 
husband know, but a patient is undoubtedly 
at liberty to choose her own physician.” 

“T told Horace,” she answered, ‘that I 
particularly wished you to treat me, and he 
replied that he was quite willing that you 
should do so.” 

“Sit down, then, and tell me your symp- 
toms at once.” 

She seated herself on the edge of a chair, 
clasping and unclasping her thin hands. 

“Mine are not ordinary symptoms, and 
mine is not an ordinary story,” she began. 
“To understand my symptoms you must 
know my story, and it is—oh, God! it isa 
most terrible one! 1 tell it you at the risk of 
my life, but I would rather do so than allow 
things to go on as they have been going on 
lately. You remember Mr. Ridley?” 
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““*Go,’ SHE REPEATED.” 

“ Mr. Charles Ridley?” I said. 

“Yes; the man who was supposed to 
have died by his own hands.” 

I nodded. I felt my heart beat faster. 

“T can throw light on that matter,” she 
began ; “I can also tell you something about 
myself. You wonder---I am sure you 
wonder—why I am well in these rooms, and 
why I am ill, miserable, almost imbecile, out 
of them. You wonder, do you not?” 

“‘T have wondered very much,” I replied. 

“Well, I am prepared to give you the 
reason. I can stand this misery no longer. 
I would rather my wretched life came to an 
end. I will tell you and Dr. Chetwynd all. 
Can you both come up here to-night, and 
can you z 

The words had scarcely passed her lips 
before the door of the room was thrown 
briskly open, and Kort entered. I shall 
never forget the curious effect of his presence 
on his wretched wife. She had been bend- 
ing towards me talking earnestly, but now 
she seemed to stiffen, as though lead were 
poured through her veins, the words froze on 
her lips, she gave a nervous laugh, and 
said: “ Do you want me, Horace ?” 

Vol. xviii.—70O. 
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“T want Cato,” was 
his reply. He spoke 
cheerfully, but I noticed 
that his dark eyes 
flashed a lightning 
glance from one of us 
to the other. 

“T wish to consult 
with you immediately, 


Cato. I am _ sorry, 
Isobel, to interrupt your 
téte-a-téte, but it is 


impossible to help 
matters.” 

“Your wife wishes to 
place herself under my 
care for a time,” I said, 
rising as I spoke, “She 
tells me that she has 
alluded to the subject 
to you, and that. you 
have made no objec- 
tion. In nervous cases 
like hers a change of 
treatment often has the 
most beneficial result.” 

“ You have no objec- 
tion, Horace ; you said 


so,” was Mrs, Kort’s 
remark. 
“T should like to 


see her in consulation 
with Chetwynd,” were my next words, “and 
to go very carefully into her symptoms.” 

“T make no objection,” said Kort, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “ but at the first con- 
sultation it will be necessary for me to be 
present ; you can then prescribe exactly what 
treatment you like, Cato; but come now at 
once. There is a marked change for the worse 
in poor Seafield, and I do not think he will 
last out the day.” 

Kort alluded to one of our consumptive 
patients who had long been in a dying con- 
dition. 

I rose slowly. 

“With regard to Mrs. Kort, shall we 
arrange for a consultation this evening?” I 
said. 

She was standing now at one of the 
windows. I saw her glance out into the lovely 
grounds, but I doubt if she saw anything ; 
her face was the colour of death. 

“Shall we consult over your wife this 
evening ?” I repeated. 

“ As you please,” he answered. 

“Oh, thank you, Horace,” she exclaimed, 
a ring of joy in her voice; “and you will 
come, Dr. Cato, you will be sure to come ?” 
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She darted past Kort and seized both my 
hands. 

“You will not fail me?” she said. 

“ Assuredly no,” I answered. 

“Whatever you hear ?” she continued. 

“Whatever I hear,” I said. I left the 
room, Kort following me immediately. 


“* vou WILL NOT FAIL ME? 


That evening, therefore, Kort, Chetwynd, 
and I saw her together in her bedroom. But 
I was circumvented after all. She was sitting 
up in bed looking listless and uninterested 
in everything. When we came in she 
scarcely noticed us, replied vaguely to all my 
questions, and watched her husband’s face as 
though she would read the answers he wished 
her to give in his countenance. _In the end 
we came away, Chetwynd fully convinced 
that the wretched girl was a confirmed lunatic 
and full of pity for Kort, whom he considered 
a most indulgent and self-sacrificing husband. 

“My hope is,” said Kort, after our con- 
sultation had come to an end, “that a long 
residence in the Davos suite, joined to 
absolute quiet and freedom from excitement, 
may gradually combat the worst symptoms 
from which my poor wife suffers. But, Cato,” 
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he added, “you must be cruel to be kind, 
and should she break out of her restraint and 
come to visit you, you must treat her wild 
words as you would those of any other person 
who is not responsible for her actions.” 
I held my tongue. Appearances were all 
in favour of Kort’s statement, but I could 
not forget Ridley’s words, 
and I wondered what had 
taken place at Vienna 
five terrible years ago. 
Meanwhile, our new 
patient, Beauchamp, was 
going on fairly well. He 
was uncomplaining, cheer- 
ful, never alluding to his 
sufferings, satisfied with 
any small attentions which 
were paid to him, and, 
in short, as amiable a 
patient as we had ever 
admitted to the shelter of 
the Sanctuary Club. He 
came downstairs most 
evenings, and soon made 
himself a favourite with 
the other members. He 
was an accomplished 
musician, and often sat 
for hours at the piano 


playing a dreamy sort of 


music, and which he 
somewhat shyly informed 
us he had composed him- 
self. 

The custom of the firm 
was that after a careful 
consultation each patient 
was put under the special 
care of one doctor alone. 

Beauchamp, by his own and his uncle’s 
desire, was attended entirely by Kort. This 
seemed natural enough, as Kort had been 
the one to introduce him to the Club, and 
Sutherland told me on one occasion that he 
knew Kort personally for several years. 
Sutherland himself after the first day or two 
turned out an agreeable member of our little 
community. He could tell good stories, 
could raise the laugh even at his own expense, 
and had a certain dry humour which, although 
somewhat caustic, also made him a rather 
brilliant member of society. He was devoted 
to his nephew, and although at first I had 
not been favourably impressed by him, when 
I saw him with poor Beauchamp, attending 
to his smallest whim, solicitous, more than 
solicitous, for his comfort, I took myself to 
task for my undue suspicions. 
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“What is the matter with me ?” I thought. 
“Can all this be the effect that queer man 
Kort has over me? I wish, I do wish, I 
could induce Chetwynd to see the fellow 
through my glasses.” 

Some weeks after Beauchamp’s admission 
I happened to go into the library one even- 
ing. I found the invalid there alone. He was 
listlessly turning the pages of an illustrated 
paper. AsI entered he looked at me with 
tired eyes. 

“ How are you to-day ?” I asked. 

He forced himself to give a cheerful 
smile. 

“JT am afraid I am no better,” he an- 
swered. “I do not seem to benefit from 
the treatment. 
Dr. Cato?” 

“T hope so,” I answered, somewhat 
vaguely. Then I continued: “ You must 
remember the old proverb, ‘ While there is 
lite there is hope.’ ” 

He shrugged his shoulders as if he disliked 
my stereotyped answer. 

* That medicine, for 
instance, does me no 
good,” he said again ; 
“T don’t seem actually 
to lose much ground, 
but then, on the other 
hand, I don’t gain any.” 
He sighed heavily and 
lay back in the deep 
chair in which he was 
seated. I went and 
stood by the fire. Now 
and then I glanced at 
him. He had all the 
marked symptoms of 
his distressing com- 
plaint—it was making 
rapid progress, although 
there was no reason 
to apprehend imme- 
diate danger. As I 
watched him the sick 
man once again raised 
his soft, brown eyes to 
my face. 

“T wish to ask you 
a frank question,” he 
said. “I am quite 
aware that I am not 
your patient, but I 
believe you will tell 
me the truth How 
long have I to live?” 

“That I cannot pos- 
sibly say,” was my 


Is there any chance for me, 
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answer. “I will be as frank as you desire. 
Tiresome and worrying as you find your life, 
your malady is not in itself fatal. You may 
have many years yet before you. I have 
even known cases like yours go on to old age.” 

“That would be a very melancholy state 
of things,” he said, slowly. He paused 
again. ‘“ Now I will tell you,” he continued, 
“why I asked that question. ‘Two mornings 
ago I happened to overhear a conversation 
between Mr. Kort and my uncle. I did not 
catch everything they said, but I knew that 
thev were discussing me and my symptoms, 
and I caught the words—‘ laryngeal spasm.’ 
What did they mean by that expression ? 
What is laryngeal spasm ? ” 

“Nothing to alarm you,” I said. “Do 
not worry yourself about things of that sort. 
Try and get some hobby to amuse yourself 
with.” 

I hurried off to find Chetwynd. These things 
were getting on my nerves—-I scarcely knew 
what to do or what to think. When I entered 
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my friend’s consulting-room I found to my 
disappointment that he was out, and would 
not be in until the evening. About eight 
o’clock that same evening I met him. He 
told me immediately that Beauchamp was 
dead. As had been expected, a sudden 
spasm of the glottis had ended the scene. 

While he was talking Kort entered. 

“Ves.” he said, “it is all over with our 
poor young friend. I am sorry for Suther- 
land, he is much distressed. By the way, he 
wishes to have the body removed to his own 
house in Surrey, preparatory to the funeral at 
Woking.” 

“ Why at Woking?” I asked. 

“ Because Beauchamp left directions in his 
will that he was to be 
cremated. I will under- 
take the matter, and of 
course sign the death 
certificate, as I was with 
him at the last.” 

Neither Chetwynd nor 
I had anything to say 
with regard to this, and 
Kort immediately left 
the room. The next 
morning the body of 
poor Beauchamp was re- 
moved from the Sanc- 
tuary Club, and I tried 
to banish his memory 
from my mind. This 
was not difficult, for at 
that time I had a great 
deal of work which occu- 
pied me. Several mem- 
bers were at last coming 
to the Club, and I had 
every hope that we were 
on the eve of another 
period of prosperity. 

Kort was absent for 
a few days after poor 
Beauchamp’s death, and 
it occurred to me that 
now would be the time 
to visit Mrs. Kort and get her to tell me 
what that secret was which lay heavy on 
her heart. 

I cannot understand now why I did not 
avail myself of this opportunity, but excess of 
work certainly called off my attention into 
other channels, aid in spite of myself I now 
and then inclined to Chetwynd’s belief that 
the poor girl was really insane. 

Beauchamp died in November, and it was, 
I remember well, on the 13th of the following 
December, about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, that the next scene in this queer drama 
took place. Chetwynd and I were together 
in my room when a servant entered witha 
card, saying that a gentleman was waiting to 
see me at once. I took up the card and 
read the following name :-— 
“ Mr. WALTER’ O'BRIEN, 
“ Home and Colonial Assurance Company, 
“ Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C.” 

‘““Show Mr. O’Brien in,” I said to the 
servant. Then I turned to Chetwynd. “We 
may as well see him,” I said, “bzt I 
conclude he is merely one of the usual tout- 
ing insurance agents.” 

The next instant a middle-aged man, well 
dressed, entered the room. He stood for a 
moment looking from 
one of us to the other. 

“JT am Dr. Cato,” I 
said. “ You expressed a 
wish to see me; will 
you take a chair?” 

He bowed and dropped 
into the nearest seat. 

“T have called, Dr. 
Cato,” he began, “as 
you see by my card, on 
behalf of the Home and 
Colonial Assurance Com- 
pany, of which I happen 
to be the manager. I 
am anxious to have a 
conversation with you 
on a matter of the greatest 
importance, and I must 
ask you to oblige me 
with a private interview.” 

“TI have no secrets 
from my partner, Dr. 
Chetwynd,” I replied ; 
“you can speak quite 
freely in his presence.” 


Mr. O’Brien’ looked 
uneasy, but presently, 
; with a slight bow to 


Chetwynd, he began :- 
“My inquiries are in 
connection with the late Mr. Harold 
Beauchamp, who died here last month, and 
upon whose life our company have issued a 
policy of fifty thousand pounds. An applica- 
tion has been made by Mr. Beauchamp’s 
uncle, Mr. Sutherland, of Ray Park, Surrey, 
through his solicitors, for the money. Mr. 
Beauchamp left, we understand, a will in 
which Mr. Sutherland is his sole heir. 
Now, certain rumours with relation to Mr. 
Sutherland’s past, with which, gentlemen, I 
need hardly trouble you, have made us delay 
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in paying the insurance, and we are bound to 
make every investigation. I understand that 
Mr. Beauchamp died in this house. Are you 
two doctors certain that he died of natural 
causes ?” 

“Mr. Harold Beauchamp died of laryn- 
geal spasm following ataxic paraplegia,” I 
answered, quickly. “ But as our other 
partner, Mr. Kort, was attending him, I will 
ask him to come here at once.” 

I rose and rang the bell, and told the 
servant to ask Mr. Kort to come to see me 
without delay. In a very few moments he 
entered the room. I introduced him to Mr. 
O’Brien, and told him the object of O’Brien’s 
visit. He looked quietly at the manager of 
the insurance company, and did not speak 
for a moment. 

“You suspect Mr. Harold Beauchamp of 
not having died of natural causes ?” he said 
then, slowly. 

“Hardly that,” answered Mr. O’Brien, 
“so much as we desire to be absolutely 
certain that his death was due to natural 
causes before paying such a large sum of 
money to his uncle.” 

“T presume you saw my certificate of 
death?” continued Kort; “and if you did 
you know the cause of death that I 
assigned.” 

“We saw the certificate, of course, Mr. 
Kort, and I need hardly say that we do not 
fora moment doubt the genuincness of the 
paper; but what we want to know is this: 
would it have been possible to administer 
any poison which would simulate such a 
cause of death ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Kort. “I was 
with Beauchamp when he died—it was a 
perfectly natural process. May I ask why 
you suspect foul play ?” 

“For two reasons—the first relates to Mr. 
Sutherland’s private affairs; the second to 
the fact of the rapid cremation of the 


body.” 

“The cremation was in accordance with 
the dead man’s will, which, of course, 
you are at liberty to read,” was Kort’s 
reply. 


“T am aware of that,” said Mr. O’Brien, 
now speaking a little testily ; “ nevertheless, 
the cremation makes any analysis impossible 

therefore I have come here to-day to make 
these inquiries.” 

“You have your answer from Mr. Kort,” 
I said. 

“You are prepared to swear to the 
impossibility of foul play?” he continued, 
turning to Kort. 
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“T am.” 

“Very well. I thank you, gentlemen. 
That is all.” He rose, and with an expression 
of evident dissatisfaction and perplexity, took 
up his hat and left the room. 

“This is a queer business,” said Kort, 
turning tome. “ Did you, Cato, happen to 
know that Beauchamp’s life was so heavily 
insured ?” 

“T had no idea of such a thing,” was my 
reply; “but, of course, the suggestion of 
poisoning is absurd.” 

“Oh, quite,” he replied, and after a few 
more words he left us. 

“ Another queer affair,” I said to Chetwynd, 
in a desponding tone. “ What is the doom 
which hangs over us? The Club cannot 
long go on with such tragedies and suspicions 
filling the very air.” 

Chetwynd made no reply for a moment. 

“Too queer,” he said at last; “these 
cannot be mere coincidences. Cato, I do not 
know what you will think of me, but I am at 
last inclined to share your fears.” 

* About Mrs. Kort? About poor Charles 
Ridley? About - 

“ About everything.” 

I had never seen my friend look more 
grave than he did at this moment. 

“T must think the matter out,” he said. 
“*T will come and see you again when I have 
formed a more definite conclusion. At 
present all is hazy, and yet, and yet—things 
are queer, too queer, too queer.” He left 
the room. As he did so ! noticed that 
strange look in his eyes which they always 
wore when he was absorbed in a deep 
problem. 

It was not until the afternoon of that same 
day that I saw him again. He entered my 
consulting-room and turned the key in the 
lock. 

“Why do you do that?” I asked. 

“Because I have something to say, and 
we must not be disturbed. Listen. Whether 
right or wrong, I have discarded the idea of 
Mrs. Kort’s insanity. There are several 
matters which much disturb me. Kort will 
ruin this Club, and us also, if we are not 
careful, but we must be wary and sure of our 
facts. Now, I have something else to tell 
ou.” 

“What?” I inquired. 

“Tt has to do with poor Beauchamp. It 
may be quite a wild idea, but here it is. I 
went to the dispensary just now in order to 
look at the bottle containing the uranium 
nitrate, the drug which, you remember, Beau- 
champ was taking. I cannot, of course, say 
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how much of the medicine was used for him, 
because Kort made it up from the crystals in 
the bottle, but it struck me that as the bottle 
was nearly full when Beauchamp came, it 
looks uncommonly low now.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried, “do you mean 
that you suspect that the poor fellow may 
have been given too big a dose of it by 
Sutherland ?” 

“It is possible that Sutherland got hold of 
the bottle, for I think Kort trusted him 
absolutely. From O’Brien’s remark there is 
something odd with regard to Sutherland’s 
past life, and he alone, so far as we can tell, 
is benefited by the death of his nephew. 
One thing at least is certain—if such a dose 
were given to Beauchamp it would certainly 
kill him.” 

“Since you do not know the amount that 
was originally in the bottle, I do not see what 
use there is in saying anything about it,” I 
replied, gloomily. 

Chetwynd paced up and down the room 
quickly. 

“You can prove nothing,” I continued ; 
“the body has been cremated, and, therefore, 
all trace of poisoning gone.” 

“Has it?” he muttered. His steps 
quickened. Suddenly he stopped and turned 
to me. 

“Do you know that uranium nitrate is a 
non-volatizable metal?” he said, fixing his 
eyes on my face, and pronouncing each word 
slowly. 

I stared back at him in astonishment, not 
seeing at first what his meaning was. Then 
I sprang to my feet. 

“What!” I cried, “you mean that it 
would be still in the ashes ?” 

“Yes, I mean that. If my suspicion that 
Beauchamp’s death was caused by an exces- 
sive dose of uranium nitrate is correct, a 
careful quantitative analysis of the ashes 
might reveal some interesting evidence.” 

“By Jove! Chetwynd, that is an idea. 
Yes, it would certainly be the case. What 
do you mean to do?” 

“T shall sift this matter thoroughly. I 
have been slow in my suspicions, but now 
that they are aroused I promise you I will 
not let the grass grow under my feet. I 
mean to go immediately to town to see 
O’Brien. Come, let us go together.” 


Five minutes later we were rapidly driving 
towards the City. 

“ You know,” said Chetwynd, as we drove 
along, “that recent experiments have abund- 
antly proved that a metal can be isolated 
from ashes when not volatilized by cremation, 
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and certainly uranium would not be. Silver, 
copper, and many other metals would act in 
the same way, but the great point in this case 
will be the fact that uranium is such a rare 
metal that no counsel for the defence could 
possibly uphold a plea of its accidentally 
having found access to the ashes.” 

“T see,” I replied, with enthusiasm ; “ yes, 
if any very large quantity is found in the 
ashes our case will be proved.” 

“ Our case?” he said, glancing at me. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “for my private impres- 
sion~is that Kort has a hand in this matter. 
I cannot help suspecting the man. I believe 
there is an evil influence over our house, and 
the sooner the man who exercises this terrible 
power is exposed the better.” 

“ But Kort does not benefit in the least,” 
said Chetwynd, in a gloomy tone. 

“ Nevertheless, the two men were in 
league,” was my answer. 

We arrived at the office of the insurance 
company, and were at once shown into the 
manager’s private room. His amazement 
when Chetwynd disclosed his idea was 
beyond description. 

“ Really,” he cried, “it is scarcely credible. 
One would have thought that cremation, at 
any rate, would have destroyed for ever all 
evidence of poisoning if a suspicion of such 
were to exist.” 

“In the case of uranium nitrate such 
would not be the case,” replied Chetwynd. 

O’Brien turned suddenly to me. 

“Do you, Dr. Cato, corroborate Dr. Chet- 
wynd’s statement ?” he asked. 

“Certainly I do,” I answered. “ My 
friend is one of the first analytical chemists 
in London.” 

“Very well,” he replied, snatching up his 
hat, “I shall act on this immediately. Can 
I rely on you to make this analysis if I obtain 
possession of the ashes ?” he added to Chet- 
wynd. 

“Certainly, but it will be a police affair, 
of course, and the Government analyst, 
Russell, would have to do it; but as he 
happens to be a great friend of mine, I 
daresay he will allow me to help him if you 
mention the special details.” 

He hurried off, and we returned to the 
Club, deciding that it would be wisest not 
to mention anything about the matter to 
Kort. 

The insurance company and the Home 
Office. evidently wasted no time, for at six 
o'clock on the following evening a letter 
was brought to Chetwynd by special mes- 
senger. 
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“ Here you are, you see,” he said, handing 

it across to me. I read as follows :— 
“Somerset House, W.C. 

“DeaR CHETWYND,—The Home and 
Colonial Assurance Company have acted on 
your advice—an ingenious idea certainly, and 
worthy of you. They have just received the 
necessary authority from the Home Office, 
and Beauchamp’s ashes will be here at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. If there is any- 
thing in this, a more formal analysis will 
doubtless be necessary, but in the first 
instance I should greatly value your assist- 
ance and advice. Can you be with me 
sharp at the hour I have mentioned ? 

“Yours very truly, 
“MAuRICE RUSSELL.” 

“You will go, of course ?” I said, handing 
it back to him. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “and you had 
better come too, Cato. Russell knows your 
name, and will have no objection to your 
being present.” 

At ten o’clock the following morning 
Chetwynd and I left the Club together. The 
mission before us absorbed every thought. 
Surely there never was a more unique one— 
the analysis of the ashes of a cremated man, 
on the result of which the 
most astounding issues 
might hang. 

We reached Somerset 
House punctually at eleven 
o'clock, where Russell re- 
ceived us. Chetwynd intro- 
duced me, and asked if I 
might be present at the 
analysis. 

“Certainly, Dr. Cato,” 
he replied. “I know of 
you by reputation, and 
am glad to make your 
acquaintance. Come over 
to the laboratory now, and 
we will discuss the matter 
thoroughly.” As he spoke, 
Russell crossed the room, 
opened the door, and led 
us down a passage into a 
splendidly-fitted laboratory 
on the same floor. As he 
closed the door of - this 
room he spoke. 

‘““Before we 
begin,” he said, “in 
an analysis of such 
great importance 
we should clearly 
decide on our line 
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of action. The substance we have to deal 
with is limited in amount, so we cannot 
afford to make mistakes. My idea is 


this. Whatever salt of uranium was admin- 
istered, we shall now from the ashes doubtless 
find it in the form of oxide UsQOs, I pro- 
pose to filter this out asa soluble nitrate, 
reduce it down to the dioxide, and then 
assume the oxygen required which would 
bring it up to the trioxide with permanganate 
of potassium.” 

“ Exactly,” replied Chetwynd, “that is the 
process I should myself suggest.” 

“Very well. Shall we each analyze a 
portion and then compare results? But I 
must first find out if the ashes have arrived. 
They were to be brought up by a man 
from Woking: the messenger ought to be 
here now.” 

Russell had just pressed the bell to inquire 
about the ashes, when there was a knock at 
the door, and a man entered carrying'a black 
bag. 

“Are you the messenger from Woking ?” 
asked Russell. 

“Yes sir,” answerec the man. 

“Have you got the ashes ?” 

“Yes, sir.” The man opened the bag and 
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produced a metal cinerary urn. On the out- 
side was engraved the name, “ Harold Walter 
Beauchamp.” 

“This is the certificate, sir, from the 
manager,” he said, handing a paper as he 
spoke to Russell. 

“ Very well; that will do.” 

The man retired, and Chetwynd and 
Russell began their investigations, while I 
watched them both with breathless interest. 

Chetwynd was the first to remove the lid 
of the urn. He took a small quantity of the 
ashes on a spatula and made a solution of 
the nitrate. 

“ Now for the ferrocyanide of potassium,” 
he said to me; “ we should get in any case a 
brown precipitate.” He added the reagent 
to the test-tube, and instantly a dense pre- 
cipitate fell. 

He uttered a cry. 

“ Absolutely loaded with it,” he said, in a 
whisper. 

I continued to watch him as_ with deft 
hands he drew the mystery that surrounded 
Beauchamp’s death from the incinerated 
remains of his own body. It was a strange 
and wonderful piece of detection ! 

Meanwhile “ussell in a distant part of 
the laboratory was making another careful 
analysis. At the end of an hour both men 
had completed their work. Russell rapidly 
ran over his calculations and in silence 
handed the paper across to Chetwynd, who 
compared it with his own figures. 

“Six hundred and eighty-three grains!” 
cried Chetwynd; “a lethal dose with a ven- 
geance.” 

As he spoke he handed the paper 
to me. I stared at it without speaking. 
Though I had been practically convinced 
that foul play had been used, now that the 
ugly and terrible demonstration of it stared 
me in the face, without the possibility of 
error, I seemed scarcely able to realize it. 

“We must take these papers immediately 
to O’Brien,” said Chetwynd. “He is the 
person to take the next step in this terrible 
affair.” 

Thanking Russell for his assistance, we 
both left the room. A few moments later we 
were in the office of the insurance company. 
We told O’Brien what had taken place. He 
listened with intense eagerness. We then 
showed him the figures. His amazement 
was almost beyond words. 

“ A warrant must be taken out immediately 
for the arrest of Sutherland,” he said ; “ that 
is my affair. As to Kort, whether he is 
guilty or not, he must be subpcenaed to 
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appear at the trial. I do not think we can 
do more at present.” 

The insurance manager was in a state of 
excitement impossible to describe. 

* Will you wait in town for me, gentlemen?” 
he said; “it may be two or three hours 
before I can get the necessary formalities 
completed, but this very day that scoundrel 
shall be locked up.” 

We promised to return again to the office 
in a short time, and he left us. 

To arrange the formalities and obtain the 
required assistance of the law was after all 
but the work of a few hours, and early that 
same afternoon we, a silent party, travelled 
down to Sutherland’s place, Ray Park, in 
Surrey. I scarcely dared contemplate the 
wretched man’s hideous fate should nothing 
transpire to clear him of-the awful charge on 
which he was to be arrested. Hiring a fly at 
Inchampton we drove to Ray Park, some 
two miles from the station. It was a small 
but pretty red brick house, and scarcely 
fulfilled the impression its somewhat preten- 
tious title gave it. 

O’Brien rang and knocked loudly. Almost 
instantly the door was opened, and to our 
utter amazement and consternation the tall 
figure of Kort stood before us. 

“In the name of all that is wonderful, 
what has brought you here?” he cried, 
looking from one of us to the other, and as 
far as we could tell not in the least suspecting 
the hideous truth. 

“We want to see Sutherland,” I answered. 
I had scarcely said the words before the 
officer of the law who accompanied us stepped 
forward. 

“T must see Mr. Sutherland without a 
moment’s delay,” he said. “I hold here a 
warrant for his arrest on suspicion of causing 
the death of the late Harold Beauchamp by 
the administration of poison.” 

“What, has the news got out elready ?” 
said Kort, his face turning from red to white 
and from white to red again. The police 
officer forced his way into the house. Kort 
stood for a moment as if he would keep him 
out, then stepped back to let him pass. 

“You can all come in,” he said. “I did 
not know the terrible news had got abroad. 
I am stunned by this. ‘The wretched Suther- 
land sent for me this morning. You are too 
late, officer. Come, I have something to 
show you.” 

As he spoke Kort walked down the hall, 
and threw open a door. 

“ He is beyond your power—look 

We all found ourselves in one of the 
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reception-rooms. Seated in a chair, with 
his head bowed upon the table and one arm 
hanging loosely, sat Sutherland. I uttered a 
cry as | raised him. The man was dead. 
“Yes, he is dead,” said Kort. ‘“ He sent 
for me early this morning in order to confess 
his crime, and knowing how I might possibly 


be implicated, wrote a long confession saying 
that when he had done so he should give 
himself up. He has, as you see, but to the 
judgment of no earthly tribunal. I had left 
him for a few moments, and found him thus 
a short time before you arrived. Smell this 
glass—it contained hydrocyanic acid, painless 
and swift.” 

While Kort was speaking the inspector 
glanced through a sheet of paper which lay 
beside the dead man on the table. 

“Yes, it is a full confession,” he said. 
read aloud as follows :— 

“T, Edgar Walter Sutherland, hereby of 
my own free will, without reservation or equi- 
vocation, confess the terrible crime I have 


committed —the murder of my nephew, 
Vol. xviii.—71 


He 
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Harold Beauchamp. Without collusion or 
complicity I designed and carried it out 
alone. I obtained the uranium nitrate from 
the dispensary of the Sanctuary Club and 
administered two large doses myself. I had 
got into severe monetary trouble, and the 
insurance money on my nephew’s life was 
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the only means by which I could put myself 
straight. 

“I write this confession now in order to 
clear from blame or suspicion Mr. Kort, 
on whom, owing to the circumstances of 
the case, such might possibly fall. I can- 
not bear the load of guilt any longer. My 
mind is going. God help me. 

“EDGAR WALTER SUTHERLAND.” 

A silence followed the words of the police- 
officer. He looked at O’Brien. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “we cannot arrest a 
dead man.” 

“And as your company will not have to 
pay the insurance money in any case now, 
I presume the law will have nothing further 
to do in the matter,” said Chetwynd, 





Great Showers of Shooting Stars. 


By Sir Ropert 


aN STRONOMY is generally con- 
gw) cerned about objects of huge 
dimensions. For though many 
of the celestial may 
appear to us to be small ‘on 
account of the vast distance 
by which we are separated from them, yet 
they are in many cases mighty globes com- 
parable with our earth in bulk; or, more 
usually, hundreds or even millions of times 
greater. There is, however, one class of 
objects, strictly belonging to the province of 
astronomy, which have no pretensions to 
consideration on the ground of their bulk. 
The objects of which I speak are, in fact, 
not as large as even the smallest of moons 
or the most telescopic of planets. They 
are not even so big as the mountains on the 
earth : the majority of them are indeed 
little pieces of matter not larger than the 
pebbles on a garden walk. I dare say that 
many of them are not greater than the grains 
of sand on the sea-shore. We denote them 
by the word “ meteors.” 

These little objects must, however, be 
regarded as bodies which come within the 
province of the astronomer, for they have an 
existence quite independent of our earth, 
and move freely through space, in so far at 
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least as that part of their career is concerned 
which precedes the supreme occasion on 
which, once and for all, they make their ap- 
pearance to us. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
meteor is the speed at which it travels. 
Though often not so large as a rifle bullet, a 
meteor urges its way at a pace far in excess 
of that with which any rifle bullet has ever 
been driven, or, we may indeed say, far in 
excess of that with which any rifle bullet ever 
could be driven. The most improved rifles 
which human skill has yet turned out can 
impart a muzzle velocity to a projectile cor- 
responding to a pace of about half a mile in 
asecond of time. But there is a check to 
the speed of a rifle bullet arising from the 
fact that the missile in the course of its 
flight has to force its way through the 
atmosphere. The resistance which the 
bullet experiences from the friction of 
the atmosphere increases at a far more 
rapid rate than the increase of the 
velocity. 

The density of the air decreases with every 
increase in height above the earth’s surface, 
until, at an altitude of a few hundred miles, 
the atmosphere may, for all practical pur- 
poses, be said to be non-existent. A bullet 
projected from 
a rifle which 
was at such an 
altitude would 
only experience a 
resistance much 
less than that 
which so speedily 
reduces the muzzle 
velocity of a mis- 
sile fired at the 
earth’s surface. 
On account of 
this atmospheric 
resistance it would 
be impossible for 
missiles down 
here to possess 
velocities exceed- 
ing a certain limit, 
but in the open 
space beyond the 
confines of our 
atmosphere velo- 
cities of any mag- 
nitude would be 
quite conceivable, 
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Accordingly, we find that meteors are 
generally animated with speeds far in excess 
of those possessed by any rifle bullet. For 
our present purpose there is no occasion to 
inquire as to the manner in which such terrific 
velocities have been originally imparted. 
All that we have now to consider is the 
fact that these little objects when moving 
in free space are certainly hurrying along 
with velocities ten times, twenty times, fifty 
times, or sometimes even one hundred times 
as swift as the swiftest rifle bullet that 
ever was fired. The reader 
may well feel astonished at 
such derfands on his powers 
of conception. It is, how- 
ever, easy to show that 
though velocities of such 
magnitude may be vastly in 
excess of any velocities 
which we can produce by 
any of our appliances, yet 
they are not greater than 
velocities we are already 
familiar with in the case of 
other bodies moving 
through space. ‘Take for 
instance the earth, which 
wends its way at a speed 
of eighteen miles _ per 
second. That is_ nearly 
forty times as fast as the 
highest speed which has 
ever yet been attained by 
a rifle bullet. But there 
are other celestial bodies 
belonging to our system 
which move more quickly than the earth. 
Certain comets wheeling round the sun attain 
speeds which must be estimated in hundreds 
of miles a second. Indeed, there is at least 
one of these celestial visitors which, during 
the brief period that it remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of our system, attained a pace not 
far short of one thousand times that of the 
swiftest bullet ever fired from a rifle. 

Let us think of a little meteor hurrying 
along through open space at a speed one 
hundred times greater than that of a rifle 
bullet. It need hardly be said that under 
such circumstances we could not see the 
object. It is too remote from ourearth. The 
most powerful telescope would not display such 
an insignificant body to us even if it were at 
rest, still less could we expect to see it when 
hurrying along with this bewildering rapidity. 
For, try to realize what the speed really is 
with which the little object is animated. We 
think that a railway train is making very good 
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progress when it runs fifty miles an hour. 
Try, then, to imagine the speed of a train 
which would make the same journey in a 
minute that the quickest express would 
require an hour to accomplish. How vast, 
indeed, would this pace be. But yet it falls 
far short of the speed of the meteor. We 


should have to suppose that the body moved 
as far, not in a minute, but in a second, as 
the express train does in an hour, before 
we should have an adequate idea of the 
terrific pace at which one of these little 
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RATHER BRIGHTER THAN JUPITER. 
From a Photo. by Mr. C. P. Butler, A.R.C.S. 


objects dashes along. If a meteor were to 
fly round the Equator while preserving all the 
time its characteristic speed, it would take no 
more than two or three minutes to cross 
each of the continents and each of the 
oceans which lay in its way; and, in fact, 
the whole journey round the globe would be 
accomplished within ten minutes. Animated 
by such a speed a body would pass from 
Liverpool to New York in a minute, or it 
would travel all the way from the earth to 
the moon in less than an hour and a half.‘ 

A meteor urging its course with this stu- 
pendous rapidity may pass near the earth, say 
at a distance of a thousand miles or so. It 
then pursues its way and entirely escapes 
our attention. No doubt the attraction of 
the great mass of the earth will, to a certain 
extent, pull the object, and compel it to 
swerve from the direction it has been follow- 
ing ; but provided it gets quite clear of the 
atmosphere which so completely invests the 
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earth, the meteor will be uninjured and will 
not lose its velocity. Doubtless every day 
nay, every hour and every minute—unseen 
meteors are passing by the earth, narrowly 
escaping a fall which would for ever terminate 
their wanderings. 

Suppose, however, the direction of the 
motion of a meteor be such that it enters 
our earth’s atmosphere. Immediately its 
terrific motion is checked. It might almost 
be said to be checked with nearly the same 
emphasis as the speed of an ordinary rifle 
bullet would be checked if it were fired into 
a hay-stack. The speed which the meteor 
possesses before it has struck into our atmo- 
sphere cannot possibly be maintained after- 
wards. The resistance of the air will not 
permit it. But the efforts of the celestial 
wanderer to continue its astonishing move- 
ments after it has taken the plunge lead to 
consequences which, though fatal to the 
meteor, are of the highest interest. 

Everyone knows that the friction of two 
bodies rubbing against each other is fre- 
quently accompanied by the production of 
heat. A neglected axle-box in a carriage in 
rapid motion has occasionally been known to 
set a railway train on fire. In this case the 


axle, from not being properly supplied with 
grease, has become hot from friction, and as 
the friction still continued the heat gradually 
rose until a temperature sufficient to produce 


ignition had been generated. As the flying 
meteor dashes through the air, the air rubs 
on the surface of the little missile. It can 
be shown by experiment that the friction 
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From a Photo. by Mr. BE. E. Bernard 


of the air against a body hurrying rapidly 
through it produces heat. It is true that 
we are not actually able to try this experi- 
ment with a body moving so quickly as a 
meteor, but we can experiment up to a 
certain point, and then calculation will take 
up the reasoning, and conduct to a very strik- 
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ing result. We can show that when a meteor 
dashes into our atmosphere, the heat gener-_ 
ated as it pierces its way through by friction 
will be sufficient, not alone to warm the 
object, but to make it red-hot, and even 
white-hot. Nay, further, the heat that can 
be produced by the friction of a cold body 
striking into our cold atmosphere may 
become higher than that which is generated 
in a blast furnace. It may be higher than 
the temperature in the flame of an oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether even the electric arc itself 
would be capable of producing a temperature 
so great as that which is not infrequently 
generated in the transit of a meteor through 
the atmosphere. 

The effect upon the meteor is of a most 
astonishing description. Be the materials of 
this body what they may; whether they are 
such as will yield easily to fire, or whether 
they are the most intractable bodies which 
can be found, they will be unable to 
withstand the fervour produced by this 
atmospheric friction. The little object 
not only grows red and white hot, but 
it is fused into a liquid. Nay, further, the 
abundance of the heat is such that the liquid 
may be boiled off into vapour, so that within 
a very few seconds after the meteor has 
precipitated itself into the atmosphere its 
dissolution is complete. It has perished as 
an individual object, and its remains lie 
strewn in impalpable dust along a track 
perhaps ten, twenty, or fifty miles in length. 
Our only knowledge of the existence of 
the meteor is 
acquired during 
the very brief 
space while its 
annihilation is in 
progress. Before 
that time we could 
not see it, for it 
was too small and 
too far away, and 
moving too 
rapidly. After 
that time it could 
hardly be known 
to us, for how 
could we gather 
up the dust into which it had been converted 
along its track? But during the supreme 
moment of its dissolution it develops a streak 
of light so bright as to be apt to create an 
impression altogether out of proportion to 
the minuteness of the object to which the 
light owes its origin. 





GREAT SHOWERS OF SHOOTING STARS. 


Such is, in fact, 
the usual history 
of one of these 
shooting stars 
which every clear 
night may be seen 
to flash across the 
sky. It will be 
noted that each 
such apparition 
marks the total 
transformation of 
the meteor. It 
has, indeed, been 
captured by the 
earth, and has 
thus ceased to 
have an indepen- 
dent existence. I 
use the word 
“ trarisformation ” 
advisedly, for, of 
course, it will be 
remembered that 
no such event as 
the absolute destruction of a particle of 
matter ever takes place in Nature. The 
meteor is ro doubt comminuted into dust ; 
that dust slowly subsides to the ground 
through our air, so that this globe of ours 
must be actually growing in bulk by the spoils 
of the untold meteors which it has captured. 

It must not be thought that because a single 
observer under ordinary circumstances sees 
only a few shooting stars on any particular 
night that, therefore, the number of these 
objects appropriated by the earth every 
twenty-four hours is not very great. It 
should, in the first place, be remembered 
that the canopy of sky visible to any par- 
ticular observer contains only a very insig- 
nificant portion of the earth’s atmosphere, 
while of course the entire atmosphere is 
employed in the work of meteor-catching. It 
must also be remembered that the shooting 
stars which ordinarily attract attention are 
only the brighter members of a vast host of 
less conspicuous objects. For just as there 
are ordinary stars in the sky, too faint to be 
seen except with the telescope, so there are 
innumerable faint shooting stars which are not 
sufficiently bright to be noticed with the naked 
eye, though perceptible with optical aid. 
Every observer is familiar with the fact that, in 
the course of his night’s work, bright streaks 
of light will occasionally flash across the field 
of view of the telescope. These are really 
telescopic shooting stars. Taking these 
objects into account, it has been estimated 
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that the number of shooting stars which 
daily plunge into our atmosphere is to be 
reckoned by millions, if not indeed by 
scores of millions. No doubt the vast 
majority of these bodies are extremely 
minute. It can, however, hardly be doubted 
that the atmosphere thus captures tons of 
celestial material, which in due time are added 
to our earth. Indeed, considering that this 
addition of external matter to our globe has 
been in progress for illimitable ages, it seems 
quite possible that a considerable part of our 
earth may actually have been derived from 
the daily raining down of these little celestial 
wanderers upon its surface. 

It is fortunate for us dwellers on the earth 
that we are screened by our atmosphere from 
‘ese bullets of the sky. For even though 
these objects may be no larger than the 
pebbles on a gravel walk, yet, considering 
that they are animated with velocities a 
hundred times as great as that of a rifle 
bullet, it is obvious that they would render a 
residence on the earth highly dangerous. 
On the moon, for instance, where there is 
no protecting atmosphere to reduce the 
missiles to streaks of harmless vapour, 
and thus serve as a screen, the blows 
given to the plains and mountains must be 
terrific. For it should be noted, in this 
connection, that the efficiency of a missile 
in delivering a blow is to be measured not 
merely by its velocity, but by the square 
of its velocity. It follows that in comparing 
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the destruction which could be wrought by a 
meteor with that effected by a rifle bullet of 
the same weight, we may say that the former 
must be ten thousand times as much as the 
latter, if we assume, as we have been doing 
in this article, that the velocity of the celes- 
tial missile is one hundred times that which we 
can produce by our rifles. This considera- 
tion ought to make us more heartily appreci- 
ate the benefits we derive from the kindly 
screen which the atmosphere provides. In- 
deed, in one way it may be regarded as 
fortunate for our safety that these meteors 
do move so rapidly. If they entered our 
atmosphere with a speed no greater than 
that of a rifle bullet the heat developed 
would not be sufficient to dissipate them, and 
consequently they would reach the earth in 
a solid condition and retaining the capacity 
for doing no little mischief. It is, in fact, 
the very frenzy of these ‘little objects which 
is the source of our security. They are, so 


to speak, in such a terrible hurry to get at us 
that they become dissolved into streaks of 
harmless vapour. 

The ancients had-a very poetical concep- 
tion as to the character of the shooting stars. 
‘They were supposed to be fiery arrows which 


the beneficent deities overhead discharged 
at the demons. If an evil spirit were seen 
stealing from its legitimate province below 
and intruding its baleful presence on the 
earth, it was made the mark for one of these 
arrows. And as the good deities never 
missed their aim, eachshooting star announced 
that there was one evil spirit the less left to 
harass the universe. 

On certain occasions the world has been 
astounded by a display of shooting stars in 
myriads, which have for some hours produced 
a spectacle of indescribable magnificence. 
Such great showers occur with some degree 
of regularity, and we are thus able to predict 
to a certain extent the time when they may 
be expected, though it should be observed 
that any prediction of this kind is always put 
forth with a certain degree of reserve. 
Astronomers can, no doubt, predict the 
occurrence of such a phenomenon as an 
eclipse or a transit of Venus, and in doing so 
they feel every certainty that in the event the 
predictions will be justified in every detail. 
For astronomical occurrences of this class, de- 
pending as they do on the movements of the 
great bodies of the solar system, are not liable 
to be influenced by any causes except those 
which calculation can take into account, and 
hence they appear with certainty at the pre- 
dicted time. It is quite otherwise with the 
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movements of these little bodies, which 
appear as meteors. They are, as we said, 
only seen at the very moment of their 
disappearance, and hence any prediction as to 
the recurrence of a shooting star shower is 
to be regarded as an anticipation that we shall 
on such an occasion see objects, though such 
individual objects have never up to the 
present come within our ken. We expect 
them to appear in just the same way as we 
expect that fish will be caught again in the 
same place where fish have always been 
caught when the right season comes round. 
This is, of course, a very different matter 
from the prediction of an eclipse of the sun, 
where the movements of the three bodies 
concerned are subject to continuous scrutiny 
and are perfectly well known. 

By a shower of shooting stars we mean a 
display in which it is not so much the 
individual brightness of the objects which 
attracts attention as the excessive numbers 
in which they appear. It had long been 
noticed that there were certain nights in the 
year in which meteor displays were specially 
manifested. The most notable dates, in this 
connection, are the roth August and the 
middle of November. On either of these 
occasions in most years the diligent watchers 
of the skies will be rewarded with the sight 
of an unusual number of these fiery darts. 
Even on those days, however, the display is 
not, generally speaking, sufficiently striking to 
excite universal astonishment. It does, how- 
ever, sometimes happen that the November 
shower becomes a spectacle which can only be 
described as sublime. Many of our readers 
will doubtless recollect the superb display of 
shooting stars which took place on the 13th 
of November, 1866. I shall always treasure 
the recollection of that phenomenon as 
perhaps the most interesting astronomical 
sight that I have ever witnessed. I was at 
that time astronomer to the late Earl of 
Rosse, at Parsonstown, in the centre of 
Ireland. It was then my duty to observe 
nebulz with the famous reflecting telescope 
of Oft. aperture. I was engaged on the 
night in question, in conjunction with the 
present Earl of Rosse, in examining a nebula, 
when the exclamation of an attendant by 
my side made me look up in time to 
see a splendid shooting star, which, like 
a great rocket, streamed across the sky. 
Presently similar objects appeared in scores 
and hundreds, and for some hours we were 
witnesses of one of the most glorious 
celestial spectacles that the eye of man could 
ever behold. It was to be noticed that the 
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shooting stars did not appear pro- 
miscuously from various parts of the 
sky. The directions in which they 
moved seemed to radiate from a 
point in the constellation of Leo. 
This appearance of divergence from 
a point is easily shown to be an 
effect of perspective; the meteors 
are, in fact, all darting towards the 
earth from one direction, namely, 
parallel to the line from the eye to 
the centre of the sickle-shaped part 
of Leo. Those particular meteors 
which happened to be directed 
straight towards the observer seemed 
so much foreshortened that they 
merely looked like stars which 
suddenly burst into brightness and as 
suddenly disappeared, with but little 
or no change in the apparent position 
which they occupied. Some three 


or four particularly bright meteors 
left long tracks behind them, which 
lasted for many minutes before they 
finally sank into invisibility. 

I should say that the occurrence 
of this exceptionally magnificent dis- 
play did not take astronomers alto- 


gether by surprise. They were, in 
a measure, expecting it. In the first 
place, the date, namely, the 13th of 
November, was the date on which it 
is usual to see shooting stars radiat- 
ing from this very constellation Leo. 
It had further been noticed that 
there was a tendency for this shoot- 
ing star shower to produce a display 
of exceptional magnificence at 
regular intervals of thirty-three 
years. I might mention many in- 
stances of such showers extending over the 
last nine centuries. We need, however, only 
now refer to one great display in 1800 and 
another in 1833. It was hence anticipated 
that a shower of these particular meteors of 
unusual richness would be repeated in 1866. 
his remarkable prediction was announced by 
Professor Newton, the distinguished astro- 
nomer of Yale University. The brilliant 
way in which his anticipations were con- 
firmed justified the remarkable reasonings and 
calculations upon which the announcement 
was based. The appearance of the great 
shower in exact conformity with the predic- 
tion naturally led to much further attention 
being devoted to this most interesting subject. 
It is largely due to the labours of the late 
Professor Adams, of Cambridge, in following 
up the line suggested by Professor Newton, 
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SHOOTING STARS. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RADIATION OF METEORS FROM A POINT. 


By Mr. W. F. Denning. 


that we have learned the movements of the 
bodies which compose the November shower. 
It must be remembered that each of these 
little ob‘ects is attracted by the sun, and in 
consequence of that attraction it moves in an 
elliptic orbit just like a planet. In the case 
of the November meteors, each of these 
bodies has as its highway an ellipse so elon- 
gated that it requires thirty-three and a 
quarter years to complete a single revolu- 
tion. There are, of course, myriads of 
these meteors, each independently pursuing 
its own track’ These tracks all lie, compara- 
tively speaking, close together, so that the 
objects form as it were a vast swarm which 
revolves around the sun and requires thirty- 
three and a quarter years for each complete 
revolution. It so happens that the track 
which the earth pursues in its annual course 
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crosses the track of the meteors on the 13th of 
November. Every 13th of November we are 
therefore in the highway of the great shoal. 
It usually happens, however, that the shoal is 
at this time at some other part of its 
track. There are, however, many stragglers 
along the great line of march, and we 
collide with some of these stragglers at each 
annual passage. Thus we account for the 
ordinary November showers which are not 
of any particular prominence. During some 
years, however, it happens that a great shoal 
is crossing the junction of the two orbits just 
at the moment when the earth arrives there. 
A collision then takes place. The earth 
plunges headlong into the vast shoal of rapidly 
moving bodies ; they are burned up in the 
way already described in the atmosphere, and 
we, on the surface, a couple of hundred miles 
below, enjoy the spectacle of a great shower 
of shooting stars. 
It was an event 
of this kind 
which astonished 
the world on 
November 13th, 
1866. 

As we write 
these lines we 
are reminded 
that the great 
shoal of Novem- 
ber meteors is 
again hurrying 
towards the junc- 
tion, and that we 
have good reason 
to expect, if the 
atmospheric 
conditions are 
favourable, a repetition about the middle of 
November, 1899, of that glorious display 
which so many of us treasure in our memories. 


MAZAPIIL 


[The fall of the celebrated Mazapil iron 
meteorite of 1885, near Mazapil, in Mexico 
(of which an illustration is given on this 
page), was thus described by an eye-witness, 
vouched for by Professor Bonilla : 

“Tt was about nine in the evening when 
I went to the corral to feed certain horses, 
when suddenly I heard a loud hissing noise, 
exactly as though something red-hot were 
being plunged into cold water, and almost 
instantly there followed a somewhat loud thud. 
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METEORITE IRON SHOWING THUMB MARKS. 
Reprinted by permission from “ Nature.” 
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At once the corral was covered with a phos- 
phorescent light, and suspended in the air 
were small luminous sparks as though from 
a rocket. I had not recovered from my 
surprise when I saw this luminous air dis- 
appear, and there remained on the ground 
only such a light as is made when a match is 
rubbed. A number of people from the 
neighbouring houses came running towards 
me, and they assisted me to quiet the horses, 
which had become very much excited. We 
all asked each other what could be the matter, 
and we were afraid to walk in the corral for 
fear of getting burned. When, in a few 
moments, we had recovered from our surprise, 
we saw the phosphorescent light disappear 
little by little, and when we had brought lights 
to look for the cause, we found a hole in the 
ground and in it a ball of fire. We retired 
to a distance fearing it would explode and 
harm us. Look- 
ing up to the 
sky, we saw from 
time to time 
exhalations or 
stars,* which 
soon went out, 
but without 
noise. We re- 
turned after a 
little, and found 
in the hole a 
hot stone, which 
we could barely 
handle, which on 
the next day we 
saw looked like 
a piece of iron ; 
all night it 
rained stars, but 
we saw none fall to the ground, as they 
seemed to be extinguished while ‘still very 
high up.” 

A peculiarity of the surface of a meteorite 
is that it is generally covered with small 
depressions called “thumb marks,” as they 
have been likened to the impressions that one 
makes when pressing some such substance 
as putty with one’s fingers. The cause of 
these “thumb marks ” is unknown, but they 
have been found to bear a close resemblance 
to marks which have been noticed on grains 
of gunpowder blown out on firing large 
guns.—Ep. | 


* The meteor fell during a star shower. 








By fag ee e E was eight years old—in some 
things ; and in some things— 

He had 
crisp, curly yellow hair, twink- 
ling blue eyes, and a merry 

== round face which sparkled like 


well, you will see. 


an early morning hedge rose. He was rather 
nicely dressed in blue knickerbockers, and a 
brown Italian silk shirt with a turn-down 
collar of the same material, and instead of a 
tie he wore a twisted silk cord with tassels. 
It was an eminently serviceable costume, and 
looked well at all hours of the day. When 
Mrs. Begbie, the stewardess, saw him she 
heaved a great sigh, for she had once had a 
little fellow of her own whom kindly memory 
painted as a counterpart of this one, and her 
sympathetic Scotch tongue took on aa still 
softer inflection as she pressed him to 
take a second serving of pudding, and when 
he answered, politely: “No, thank you, 
ma'am. Mother does not like me to have 
twice,” she murmured to herself, ‘“ Wee 
lamb!” 

The sea, even in the Channel, was unkindly, 
but in the Bay its unkindliness amounted to 
positive rudeness. The grown-ups in the 
big saloon showed their resentment by coldly 
absenting themselves from the table. In 
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the children’s saloon, however, from lack of 
experience they took things more cheerfully, 
and did not allow their feelings to get the 
better of their appetites. 

The Bishop of Jolapore’s state - room 
happened to be on the same deck, and as 
he went down to it he glanced in at the 
youngsters sitting round their table, and first 
it reminded him of a flower garden, and 
then, as he caught sight of the bright-faced 
boy in the brown silk shirt, he thought of 
other things, and his thin lips pressed tightly 
together and his sad eyes glistened softly, 
and he went very quietly into his cabin and 
closed the door. I am not privileged to 
follow him there, but I can imagine what he 
did. 

As the Bishop sat tucked up in his chair 
on deck next day, swathed in a voluminous 
plaid, his eyes followed the meteoric evolu- 
tions of the bright-faced boy with a longing 
caress in them. He was not a gregarious 
man, and his lack of camaraderie was a 
cause of constant self-reproach with him. 
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He was by nature shy and reserved, and in 

all his voyages he had found it difficult to 

adopt the jovial, hail-fellow-well-met spirit of 

shipboard life which he admired so greatly 

in others and strove in vain to emulate. His 

efforts in this direction offered some slight 

amusement, even to himself, largely tinged, 

it must be owned, with self-contempt and 

much regret. 

But on this occasion he could feel neither 
reproach nor contempt for his own solitari- 
ness. There was a great, gaping chasm in 
his heart and in his life, a void with which 
the ship and the unruliness of the Bay had 
nothing to do, and which the whole ship’s 
company was inadequate to fill. For all that 
had hitherto filled it lay quietly sleeping 
under one green mound in a little graveyard 
on a Devonshire hillside. ‘They had made 
him a Bishop, and he was going back to pick 
up broken threads, but his heart was very 
empty and very sad, and the submission he 
had taught so earnestly to others he found 
came very hardly to himself. The sunny 
coast of Spain had green graves dotted all 
over it for him as he lay tucked up in his 
deck chair, when suddenly a clear little 
ringing voice alongside him said, “ Please, 
may I sit on this bit of your rug ?” 

t was the bright-faced boy in the brown 
silk shirt, and as the young Bishop turned 
and caught the full appeal of the frank blue 
eyes, something came up into his throat which 
he had to swallow with difficulty before he 
could answer, “Certainly, my dear, there is 
quite enough for two of us.” 

The bright-faced boy accordingly smoothed 
out an overflowing end of the plaid which 
had blown down on to the deck, and sat 
down on it close up to the Bishop’s chair, 
and drew the fringy end of it over his short 
legs. 

“ Now, that’s what I call comfortable,” he 
said. ‘“ You see, I haven’t a chair of my 
own, and the deck’s hard, and besides, it 
dirties your trousers, and when they’re your 
only pair, you know——” 

“ You've got to be careful of them,” said 
the Bishop. “I used to live in a country 
where the little boys never wore any trousers 
—or any clothes at all.” 

“ How very jolly!” said the small boy, 
with snapping eyes. ‘“ Was it India?” 


’ 


“No, that was in the South Seas ; but they 
don’t wear very much in India, except the 
little white boys. They have to wear clothes, 
you know.” 

“It must be much jollier to go quite with- 
out,” said the small boy. 
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They got quite confidential, and the 
Bishop found it very refreshing to have been 
singled out in this way by this exceptionally 
bright little piece of humanity. The small 
boy informed him that his name was Gordon 
Reid, but that wasn’t his mother’s name— 
from which the Bishop judged that she was 
his stepmother—and that she was that sick 
she couldn’t raise her head from the pillow. 
He alse informed the Bishop among many 
other things that his father was a soldier, a 
“ Colonel-Sergeant,” which was somewhat 
confusing, and that when he grew up he was 
going to be a soldier too and fight the black 
men. 

“ Do you fight the black men?” he asked 
the Bishop. 

“ Yes, dear, but not in that way. I have 
to fight their ignorance and superstitions.” 

“What are igorans and ’stitions, and how 
do you fight ’em? With a sword?” 

“Yes, with a sword,” said the Bishop, 
playing with his own fancy, “but not the 
same kind of sword as your father carries.” 

*‘ Father’s sword is a great big one—as big 
as me and terrible sharp. I can just remem- 
ber it.” 

** Mine is very small, and I carry it in my 


pocket,” said the Bishop, and drew out his 


small, much-used Bible. 

“Oh!” said the boy, and relapsed into 
momentary silence. Then he began prattling 
away on other subjects. He informed the 
Bishop that the third engineer was named 
Sandy Macpherson—“the man with the 
yellow moustache, you know—and he prefers 
Scotch to Irish and it’s a pity to drown it, 
and he has a photo. of the young lady he’s 
going to marry in his cabin, and her name’s 
Miss Maggie Macgregor, and she’s as good 
as she’s bonnie”—and much more to the 
like effect. 

They yot so friendly, and the Bishop 
enjoyed his naive prattle so much, that he 
felt quite sorry when the bell rang for the 
children’s tea, and the little fellow scrambled 
to his feet, and carefully handed back the 
fringe of the plaid to its owner, and said, 
“Thank you, so much; I have so enjoyed 
myself. May I come again and talk to you 
sometime ?” 

And the Bishop, with more heart than he 
had felt for many a day, said, “ Yes, come as 
often as you like. We're going to be good 
friends, I can see,” and watched the small 
boy scud nimbly along the sloping deck and 
disappear down the companion, and felt 
more interest in things generally than he 
would have believed possible an hour before. 




















THE BISHOP AND THE BOY. 











“MAY I COME AGAIN AND TALK TO YOU SOMETIME?” 


As ne went down to his cabin a little later, 
he peeped into the children’s saloon and 
stood for a few minutes watching unobserved, 
as he was fond of doing, and there Mrs. 
Begbie caught him. Little Gordon was 
sitting between two tiny, stolid, pale-faced 
infants dressed in white lace, feeding first 
one and then the other with biscuit and 
jam. The stewardess’s shrewd eyes soon 
saw in whom the Bishop was interested. 

“A gra-a-and wee laddie, yon, sir!” said 
Mrs. Begbie. She had heard the quiet 
young man was a Bishop, but she was 
Presbyterian herself, and did not take much 
stock in Bishops. “Those weans absolutely 
refused to take any tea unless he fed them, 
an’ he’s just as guid to them as if they 
were his own.” 

“ He’s a fine little fellow,” said the Bishop. 

“You know hin, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, we’re good friends,” said the 
Bishop, and with a nod to little Gordon, 
who happened to look up, he passed on to 
his cabin. 

As the Bishop was solacing himself with 
an after-dinner cigar in the corner of the 
smoking-room, where he was always painfully 
conscious that his presence had somewhat of 
a repressive influence, he suddenly caught 
sight of a little round face which glimmered 
white in the electric light, and a pair of eyes 
which roved searchingly round the room. 
When the blue eyes met his own, Master 
Gordon Reid’s stockings twinkled over the 
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raised step, and he climbed 
up on to the seat alongside 
the Bishop. 

“May I sit here?” he 
asked. 

“Won't the smoke make 
you cough ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the small 
boy, “I like it. Sandy 
Macpherson likes Lakitee 
best, but he can’t afford it, 
so he smokes shag. Mr. 
Johnson, the cook, he 
smokes Navy Cut, and the 
Serang he takes _ snuff. 
Mr. Boyle, the bo’s’un, he 


chews. He says he gets 
more taste out of it that 
way, and besides you can 
chew when you can’t 
smoke, and he’s got a 
predijice against lengthened 
ships.” 


He continued to impart 
much private and personal 
information to the Bishop, and when the 
latter had finished his cigar he took 
the small hand in his and suggested a 
turn on deck. 

“And what time do you turn in, little 
man?” asked the Bishop. 

“ Oh, just any time I like,” said the small 
boy. ‘Shall I tell you a secret ?” he asked, 
with a roguish laugh. 

“Yes, if you like.” 

“You won’t tell ? 

“No, I won’t tell.” 

“T slept last night in an empty cabin all 
by myself. It was a little lonely, but it was 
better than—you see-——’ 

And the Bishop had visions of an extremely 
sick and probably petulant stepmother, and 
felt very sorry for the little fellow. 

“ How would you like to sleep in my room ? 
I have it all to myself,” he said. 

“Oh! That wou/d be jolly! 
small boy, in ecstasy. 

“Well, I'll tell my room-steward to make 
up the other bed. I don’t suppose it makes 
any difference to the ship which room you 
sleep in. You're quite sure your mother 
won't mind ?” 

“Oh, no, she won’t mind. 
jolly ?” 

And so, from that time on, the small boy 
occupied the other bed in the Bishop’s room, 
and when of a night after his last stroll on 
deck, at which time his. memory was most 
alive and his aching sense of loss most 
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acute, the Bishop came to turn in, the sight 
of that splendid little body flung out broad- 
cast over the lower bunk, in a little cotton 
nightgown, which was always trying to convert 
itself into a necktie, set his sad heart feebly 
glowing again, and was like a healing hand 
applied to his wound. He would sit on the 
sofa and watch the fine little face, with the 
ripe, parted lips, and the damp curls on the 
wide, white forehead, and then with a sigh 
and a prayer he would turn out the light and 
climb up into the top bunk and fall asleep, 
grateful that it had fallen to him to minister, 
even in so small a way, to the happiness of 
this little one, and fully conscious that he 
was getting far more than he gave. 

Their friendship continued without inter- 
ruption, and was strong enough to withstand 
even Gordon’s expressions of flat disbelief in 
the story of the Israelites having crossed the 
Red Sea dryshod. ‘The Bishop explained 
that it was a narrower part than the one they 
were at the moment traversing, but the small 
boy showed plainly that while he believed 
that his friend believed what he was telling 
him, he himself was by no means convinced, 
and favoured the idea that the Bishop had 
been rather badly had in the matter by 


someone or other. 
Each day the Bishop inquired after his 


mother, and every time the boy told him she 
was just about the same, and incidentally he 
heard that the lady in No. 24 was really 
having a very bad time of it, and had ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to be put ashore at 
every port they had touched at. 

They had cleared from Aden and had 
passed Bab-el-Mandeb, when, in the middle 
darkness of an unusually dark night, without 
an instant’s warning there came a sudden 
shuddering shock, and then in the brief, 
stunned silence that followed, with a slow, 
tired movement, like a wounded leviathan 
giving up the ghost, the great ship turned 
over on its side and lay still. Then there 
came hoarse shouts and cries from the deck, 
terrified screams from the passengers ; behind 
all these the deadly silence of the stoppage 
of the engines, and all the lights went out. 

The Bishop and the smal! boy found them- 
selves in a heap on the sofa, bruised but not 
dangerously hurt, and, seizing the small boy 
by the arm, the Bishop wrenched open the 
door and shoved him up what had been the 
floor of the passage, but which now stood up 
in front of them like a sloping wall. Then 
he scrambled up himself, and hand in hand 
they picked a precarious passage along the 
corridor which led to the forward companion, 
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hoarse shouts and cries above them, ‘and 
below terrified groans and the wailings of 
men and women and children in mortal fear. 

They could feel the ship settling lower and 
lower, and altering the angle of their climb 
every moment. ‘Then there came a terrific 
crash; and a sickening tearing and rending, 
as though all creation were riving asunder, 
and the Bishop clasped the boy to him and 
gasped, “ God have mercy on our souls,” and 
scrambled all the same for dear life, and 
leaped wildly up the side banisters of the 
companion, which formed a ladder of a kind, 
and slipped and fell with his burden, and 
recovered himself with a groan just as a 
ghostly wave with gnashing white teeth came 
rushing along the corridor, where no wave 
had ever been before or had any right to be, 
and leaped savagely at them, and frothed 
and spumed at them through the banisters, 
and then lay down swelling and writhing 
half-way up the companion to wait for them. 
Then the wails and groans behind were 
stilled, for the ship had broken in two, and 
the hinder part had sunk. 

The Bishop, with his teeth grinding hard 
to counteract the grinding of a broken bone 
in his leg, forced open the door which stood 
above them, and they scrambled out on to 
the sloping side of the deck-house, and found 
there a huddled heap of men and a woman, 
and the woman had two limp white bundles 
clasped tight to her broad bosom—Mrs. 
Begbie, the stewardess, with the two tiny 
children who usually sat next to Gordon 
Reid at table. 

“God help us, sir,” said Mrs. Begbic ; 
“what an awfu’-like thing.” 

““God help us, yes,” said 
“ Are we all that are left?” 

““We cannot tell. There may be more 
forward. We daren’t move till daylight.” 

“ Are there any boats?” asked the Bishop. 

And at that one of the men broke into 
a torrent of blasphemy, from which the 
Bishop gathered by degrees that the black 
men -had fought for the boats, and that 
the speaker had got a knife through the 
arm in trying to prevent them, and so felt 
much hurt in every way. He cursed them 
high and he cursed them low, and _ their 
fathers and mothers and all their relations 
for many generations. 

“That is no use, my 
Bishop. “ Better save your breath. 
you'll want it.” 

“*Taint no good,” growled the man, “ but 
whenever I thinks of ’em I must cuss ’em 
or bust.” 
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“As a personal favour may I beg of 
you———”’ began the Bishop. 

' “Why, it’s the Bishop,” said the man, peer- 
ing at him through the dimness of the dawn, 
and they saw that it was the bo’s’un, Boyle. 

“ Yes, it’s the Bishop,” said that gentleman, 
“and we are here in the hands of God,-and 
the devil can’t help us.” 

“Beg pardon, your reverence, I didn't 
reconnise you. One o’ them blas—aw! beg 
pardon, sir!—one o’ them measly div—aw! 
um—um !” and he growled below his breath 
and then continued aloud—‘“ well, anyhow, 
he put his knife through me arm when I 
were tryin’ to stop ’em boltin’ wi’ the boats.” 

“Give mea strip off your apron, stewardess, 
and I will bind it up,” said the Bishop. “I'll 
hold the children. How did you come to 
get hold of them ?” 

“T was sitting in their cabin because they 
wouldn’t go to sleep, poor wee lambs,” said 
Mrs. Begbie, ‘and when I felt the ship 
going I just grabbed them and scrambled 
up as well as I could.” 

The small boy took possession of one of 
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the scared children and cuddled it up in his 
arms, and the bo’s’un took off his rough 
jacket and buttoned it round the boy’s neck, 
for he had nothing on but his little cotton 
nightgown. 

And now, as though anxious to be in at 
the death and unwilling for the sea to have 
all the glory, the wind began to moan round 
the broken hull, and they could hear the 
waves churning hollowly among the ruins 
below. 

And so the chill dawn broke on them, 
and as soon as it grew light enough the men 
began scrambling cautiously about to see 
what was left of the ship and who remained 
of all her company, and then the Bishop saw 
that of the other survivors all except the 
bo’s’un were Lascars, and their faces were 
gray and their eyes were shifty and ugly. 
They came back presently with sunken faces 
and very little to say, and the bo’s’un had 
not an oath to his tongue. 

He shook his head in 
Bishop’s inquiring look. 

“We're all,” he said, briefly, and the 
Bishop bowed his head 
and commended the souls 
of the rest to God. 

The sky hung low and 
the dark, rolling clouds 
boiled along like smoke. 
The wind blew through 
them in cold, damp gusts, 
the waves began to yap 
and snarl, and the salt 
whips stung them venom- 
ously, and the faces of the 
men grew grayer still and 
still more sunken and 
gloomy. 

Every now and again, 
when fresh pains shot 
through his arm and the 
attempted rape of the 
boats came back on him, 
the bo’s’un’s feelings got 
the better even of his 
respect for the Bishop, 
and he would turn and 
grovl savagely at the 
crouching blacks, and 
shake his sound fist at 
them, and express a 
vehement desire to bash 
them into pulp; and 
the black men’s pale lips 
would twitch up venom- 
ously at the corners 
till the eye teeth showed, 
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and they would snarl like hyenas and 
look dangerous. 

“* Are we safe here ?” asked the Bishop, by 
way of diversion. 

“So long’s the wind keeps this way we’re 
right. If it gets round to her head she'll slip 
off and we’re done,” said Boyle. 

The small boy had never said a word 
beyond crooning to the child in his arms. It 
took all Mrs. Begbie’s time to comfort the 
other one. 

“Couldn’t we get under shelter, and 
couldn't we get something to eat ?” asked the 
Bishop, who was possessed of a body as well 
as a soul. 

But the black men seemed inclined to 
take their fate sitting, and the bo’s’un set off 


alone on another cautious, lop- 
sided scramble. 

He pulled open the door of 
the forward companion through 


which the Bishop and the small 
boy had emerged, but a look at the 
ruin below with the water welter- 
ing up and down satisfied him that 
nothing was to be done there. He 
sat for a time on the forward edge 
of the deck-house and. looked wist- 
fully across the gap that lay between 
him and the men’s quarters, but did 
not see how to get across with only 
one arm, for the slope of the deck 
afforded no foothold, and _ the 
waves were swirling up the lower 
side of the slope in a way to make 
one’s head swim. The _bo’s’un’s 
head was steady enough, but that 
did not give him: the use of his 
other arm. 

He turned and looked at the 
other men, but they only snarled 
sulkily back at him and crouched 
the closer. He swore at them 
roundly, but they refused to budge. 

The small boy had been watch- 
ing him. Now he dumped his 
nursling into Mrs. Begbie’s arms 
and crept alongside the bo’s’un, 
and crouched by his side and 
looked across at the dark opening 
of the fo’c’s’le. Then he stripped 
off the jacket, and standing in his 
fluttering nightgown he _ piped, 
huskily, “If you'll push me up there, Mr. 
Boyle,” pointing to the massive bulwarks 
which overhung them, “I'll crawl along and 
see what I can get.” 

“ That’s it,” said the bo’s’un, “you're a 
good plucked one. You're worth all those 
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white-livered rascals’ put together. Think 
you can manage it ?” 

“T’ll try,” piped the boy. 

The Bishop had closed his eyes and was 
leaning his head against the deck. His 
leg was very painful, and the slightest move- 
ment caused the broken bone to grate in 
a way that made him feel sick. When he 
happened to open his eyes they fell on the 
figure of the small boy just grimping on to 
the bulwarks, while the bo’s’un held him 
up from below. The wind bellied out the 
cotton nightgown and showed the sturdy 
naked little legs. Then he got his hold 
and wormed himself slowly up on to the 
edge of the bulwarks, and then for a moment 
caught his breath and lay flat at sight of 
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the close waves leaping up at him. Then 
slowly, inch by inch, with fixed face and 
white-eyed side glances, he crawled along 
till he came to the raised deck forward, let 
himself slowly down it by means of a 
dangling chain, and at last slid down- an 
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iron support and crawled through the narrow 
opening into the forecastle. 

While he waited for the small boy to 
reappear, the bo’s’un busied himself in 
hauling out of the raffle that lay about all 
the lengths of thin rope he could find, and 
knotted them together as tightly as the 
fingers of the wounded arm would allow him. 
Then, with the coil of rope in his hand, he 
sat down again on the edge of the deck- 
house and waited, and the Bishop dragged 
himself up alongside him. 

Presently the little white 
fluttering into the opening. 

“ Here, sonny !” cried the bo’s’un, “catch 
this,” and flung him the coiled end of the 
rope. At the third attempt the small boy 
succeeded in catching it. “Tie it round 
your waist,” was the next order. “ Now 
climb up that post again.” 

It was an easy climb, the post lay at such 
an angle, and when the little, roped, white 
figure lay on the slope of the deck, the 
bo’s’un shouted his last order, “ Tie the rope 
to that further chain. Then get down again 
into the fo’c’s’le.” And with his small 
fingers shaking with excitement the small 
boy succeeded in slipping the end of the 
rope through the last link of the chain and 
knotting it there, and then slipped down the 
post again and stood under the sheltering 
eaves of the fo’c’s’le deck. 

“Now, your reverence, help me haul on 
to this. It’s only a chance. But if the chain 
will run this length we can get across, and 
we'll have shelter, and maybe something to 
eat.” 

The Bishop set his teeth, for every move- 
ment that shook his leg was an agony, but 
he gripped the rope and hauled as well as he 
could, and between them the chain came 
rattling slowly over the fo’c’s’le deck, and 
dipped over the edge, and came halfway 
across to them, and stuck. 

“Up again, sonny,” cried the bo’s’un, 
“and clear it if you can.” 

Up climbed the little fluttering figure and 
sprawled along the sloping deck and shock 
the kinked chain till it loosened, and then he 
climbed up the thin chain to the bulwark in 
case he should be wanted again. 

“ He’s a plucky little div—fellow, yon,” 
said the bo’s’un. “If he’d slipped then he’d 
ha’ gone slap into the water. I'd sooner have 
one plucky white boy than ten skunks of 
Lascars any day when it comes to a pinch. 
They can haul and pull, but they haven’t got 
the pluck of a flea among ’em.” 

At last, to his great content, the chain 
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came to his hands, and he secured it so that 
it lay in a great drooping curve against the 
slope of the deck, and many a time in the 
doing of it did he fervently curse the hand 
that knifed him and deprived him of half his 
powers. 

He called to the boy to twist the thin chain 
round the thicker one to stop it running out 
any farther, and then he stepped gingerly on 
to the frail bridge, and foot by foot crossed 
over, carrying the end of his rope still in his 
hand. 

He swarmed up the droop of the chain at 
the farther end and lay on the fo’c’s’le deck. 
‘Then he slacked off more of the chain till it 
hung down nearly to the water, and then, 
slipping down the post under the fo’c’s’le, he 
drew the chain up taut and lashed it to the 
foot of the post. Then, tying the rope to 
act as a life-line about 6ft. above the chain, 
his bridge was complete, and he passed back 
over it. 

“Now, Mrs. Begbie, give me one o’ them 
kids. I'll carry ’em across, and you come 
next. It’s as safe as London Bridge. No, 
you don’t !”—as one of the Lascars got up 
and looked as though he would attempt the 
passage. “See here!—if any one of you 
dam —dummed niggers sets foot on that 
chain, I'll brain him at the other end— 
understand? Very well—then you know 
what to expect.” 

He got the children across, and he got 
Mrs. Begbie across, and then, with a tight-set 
jaw, the Bishop managed to get across by 
laying himself flat against the deck and 
hanging on to the life-line with his hands 
and hopping on one foot. But when he 
reached the other side his face was so white 
and pinched with pain, that the bo’s’un went 
into the fo’c’s’le and rummaged around till 
he found a flask of gin, and forced him to 
drink till he choked. 

So now, if not luxuriously lodged, they 
were, at all events, under shelter from wind 
and spray, and a little knowing rummaging 
on the part of the bo’s’un discovered a small 
supply of eatables, and not a little tobacco, 
and many pipes and some matches. He 
rigged up both the Bishop and the small boy 
in jackets and trousers from the sailors’ 
chests, and the small boy was a sight, indeed, 
but warm withal, and disposed towards 
cheerfulness. 

The fo’c’s’le was divided by a fore-and-aft 
bulkhead, so that the inner bunks were 
available in spite of the topsy-turvy state of 
things, and into one of these, after a scanty 
meal, the small boy presently crawled with 
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one of the children in his arms and fell fast 
asleep ina moment. Mrs. Begbie followed 
his example, and the Bishop and the bo’s’un, 
after the latter had strapped the broken leg 
into a set of splints made from some bits of 
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wood from a seaman’s chest and strips of a 
woollen shirt, lit up their pipes, for the 
bo’s’un only chewed when he couldn’t smoke, 
and they sat in the doorway and discussed 
the situation. 

The bo’s’un gave it as his emphatic 
opinion that they were bound to be sighted 
by some passing ship within a very short 
time, and that they were quite all right 
unless the wind shifted, in which case the 
waves would likely ease the bit of wreck off 
the reef, and they would all be in kingdom 
come in half of no time. But, anyhow, if 
the wind was going to change they couldn’t 
stop it, and meanwhile tobacco tasted un- 
commonly good under the circumstances. 
The Bishop concurred as to the soothing 
effect of the weed, but fervently hoped that 
the wind would keep where it was, and that 
they might be sighted before it was too late. 

The day wore slowly on. Every now and 
then the Bishop’s head sank wearily against 
the planking, and his pipe went out while he 
had a quiet doze, and every now and again 
the bo’s’un restlessly hauled himself up the 
sloping post till his head topped the deck, 
and he looked round anxiously for any signs 
of approaching help or of a change in the 


wind, and each time as he slid down he stood 
and looked across at the Lascars, huddled 
all together in a silent and despondent heap. 
Then, with a shake of the head, in reply to 
the Bishop’s inquiring look, if the Bishop 
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happened to be awake, he sat down again 
and picked up his pipe and resumed his 
smoke. 

The stewardess and the children slept late 
into the afternoon, and it was just as well, 
for all their nerves had been badly jangled 
by the events of the previous night, and the 
stillness was a relief and a restorative. When 
at last the feebler folk did awake they were 
all in a more contented and hopeful frame of 
mind, the Bishop with his broken leg being 
in much the worst case, but making no 
complaint, and even essaying to smile with 
the rest at the figure cut by the small boy in 
the seaman’s voluminous garments, which 
ended in huge rolls and folds at legs and arms 
and made him quite as broad as he was long. 

“ Hech, sirs,” said Mrs. Begbie, and the 
sound of her wholesome Scotch tongue was 
heartening to them all, “it’s long since I slept 
as sound as that, and it seems like a sin to be 
sleeping quietly in one’s bunk and all them 
puir folk that was with us last night gone in 
the twinkling of an eye.” 

“Ye can’t help ’em by keeping awake, Mrs. 
Begbie,” said the bo’s’un. 

“And puir Captain Deuchars, too,” con- 
tinued the stewardess ; “ye’re quite sure he 
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didn’t get off in one of the boats, Mr. 
Boyle ?” 

“Aye, I’m quite sure. In the first place, 
he’d never leave his ship as long as anyone 
else was aboard of her; and in the second 
place, I heard him on the bridge when I 
came forrard to see after the boats, and 
got into the méée with them black div— 
fellows. Then I felt her turning, and then 
she cracked in two. I always doubted 
there’d be weak spots in her since she was 
lengthened.” 

“Do you think any escaped in the boats ?” 
asked the Bishop. 

“Not a soul. There wasn’t time. Them 
black div—fellows and ourselves are all 
that’s left,” and the immensity of the calamity 
crushed them all into silence. 

They made another frugal meal off the 
scraps they had found, and began to suffer 
from thirst, but had no means of alleviat- 
ing it. 

Then, boy-like, the small boy set himself 
the task of lightening the general gloom 
with his antics. He climbed squarely and 
toilsomely into and out of every bunk, and 
balanced himself on precarious ledges, and 
flapped his wings and pulled faces for the 
amusement of the other orphans, in a light- 
hearted, thoughtless way which evoked feeble 
smiles of response from the children, and, in 
the mind of the Bishop, a feeling of wonder 
at his seeming indiffererice to his own loss. 
Rut—“ He is very young, and, after all, she 
was only his stepmother,” he argued with 
himself by way of extenuation. 

The Bishop asked the bo’s’un if they could 
do nothing for the miserable Lascars out- 
side. But the bo’s’un did not see what they 
could do. “We can’t give ’em any food, 
and it wouldn’t do to give em any drink, 
and we can’t have ’em in here. Once the 
grip of the strong hand is off them I don’t 
trust ’em.” 

“We might give them some tobacco,” 
suggested the Bishop. 

“It’s more’n they’ve any call to look for,” 
said the bo’s’un, whose arm twinged badly at 
times. 

“They must be feeling pretty bad out 
there,” said the Bishop. 

“Serves ’em right,” said the bo’s’un. 

With the assistance of the small boy, who 
delighted in the rummage, the Bishop made 
up a packet of various kinds of tobacco and 
some pipes and a box of matches. 

Then came the question how to get the 
packet to them. The Bishop looked at the 


bo’s’un, who shook his head and flatly refused. 
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“Tt’s ag’in human nature, your reverence,” 
he said; “they won’t take no harm. It’s fair 
coddlin’ of ’em to give ’em good tobacco.” 

“We have more than we can use,” said 
the Bishop. 

“Fair coddlin’ of ’em,” repeated 
bo’s’un, feeling his wounded arm tenderly. 

**T’ll call one of them across.” 

“No, by gum !” said the bo’s’un. “I told 
‘em I'd brain the first man that came over. 
It’d be just inviting ’em to mutiny.” 

* T’ll take it,” said the small boy, who had 
been listening with sparkling eyes. And 
picking up the packet he started for the 
chain. 

“Wait, sonny,” said the bo’s’un, “if you 
must go you may as well go safe,” and he 
slacked off the life-line till it came low 
enough for the boy to use it. 

He got across all right, and was alongside 
the clump of crouching figures before they 
knew he was coming. Their shifty beads of 
black eyes gleamed whitely at the strange, 
square little figure, and when he opened the 
packet and thrust the pipes and tobacco 
among them they grunted gratefully and 
showed signs of life. 

They made no attempt to detain him, as 
it occurred to the Bishop that they might do 
after he had started, and the small boy 
rejoined his friends in safety. ‘The tobacco 
evidently roused a desire for further comforts 
in the minds of the black men, for one of 
them presently advanced to the brink of 
the chasm and shouted, huskily, “ Ghee !” 

“No ghee,” replied the bo’s’un from the 
doorway, “ain’t got none, and wouldn’t 
give it ye if we had,” and the man retired 
sulkily and sat down among his fellows. 

That night the small boy did not sleep 
well, because he had slept nearly all through 
the day. And while he lay awake he became 
aware of several things. In the first place, 
the sound of the wind and the thumping and 
dashing of the waves on the wreck was gone, 
and outside all was very still. In the next 
place, everybody but himself seemed to 
be asleep. Mrs. Begbie and the bo’s’un 
were snoring in chorus. The stewardess 
was accustomed to long spells on duty, 
and to taking all the rest she could 
get when the chance offered. The bo’s’un 
was tired out with the exertions of the 
previous night, and weakened, no doubt, by 
the loss of blood from his wound. The 
Bishop was worn with the pain of his broken 
leg, but had fallen asleep in spite of it. 

And then the small boy became aware of 
something else, and he knew in a moment 
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what it was, because he had had more 
experience of that chain than anyone else, 
except the bo’s’un, and the bo’s'un was 
asleep. When you crossed it, the links 
ground together under your feet and com- 
plained to one another, and they were com- 
plaining that way just now. He slipped out 
of his bunk and made for the door. 

It was pitch dark, and he crouched and 
listened, and then he heard a whisper along 
the chain, and he crawled back to where the 
bo’s’un’s trumpet was sounding, and gripped 
him by the arm and shook him, and began 
dragging him, still heavy with sleep, towards 
the doorway. He was wide awake, however, 
by the time he got there, and in a moment 
his knife was out and he cut the lashings 
that held the chain to the post. It went 
rattling away down into the darkness, and 
whatever was on it went tumbling down with 
it. ‘There were half-a-dozen heavy splashes 
in the water and many startled ejaculations 
which were probably profane. Then the 
chain began to rattle violently as one of the 
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swimmers tried to climb it. But the bo’s’un’s 
fist met his head as ic bobbed up level with 
the door, and he fell back into the water. 

* Anybody comin’ ?” asked the 
bo’s'un. But there was no response. 
below were too busy to speak, and the ones 
up above had nothing to say. 

The bo’s’un shook the small boy’s hand, 
and said, “ Yer a little man, sonny!” The 
Bishop sleepily inquired what was the matter. 
Mrs. Begbie was fast asleep. 
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The splashings of the swimmers died away 
as one by one they crawled like rats on to 
the wreck again. But the bo’s’un stood 
listening intently at the doorway. Another 
sound had caught his ear—a far-away, dull 
thud, thud, like the regular quick beat of a 
drum with a hole in it. 

Then he went inside quickly and woke 
Mrs. Begbie and explained matters to her in 
half-a-dozen rapid words, and then he began 
rummaging in chests and bunks, and kicked 
a lid to pieces, and with a chest full of things 
that would burn buttoned inside his jacket 
he climbed up the post to the fo’c’s’le deck, 
and up the slope to the bulwarks of the ship, 
and hastily arranged his firings and set a 
match to them, and then slid down for 
another armful which Mrs. Begbie had ready 
for him, and another, and another. The 
small boy, in his eagerness, swarmed up the 
post too, and shouted with delight at the 
bonfire up above. Then, far away in the dark- 
ness, a rocket soared up, silent and graceful, 
like some wonderful flower of the night, and 
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burst, and dropped golden seeds of hope 


into their hearts, and the bo’s’un heaved a 
mighty sigh of relief. 

There was no more sleep for them that 
night, and an hour after daylight found them 
ali safe and sound, Lascars and all, on board 
the old paddle tramp steamer A/ary Ann, 
from Cardiff to Bombay with coals. The 
accommodation was limited, but not so 
limited as they had had on the wreck, and 
the bunks were right side up, and the floors 
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and sides of the cabins had not changed 
places, and so in due time they arrived 
safely at Bombay. There Mr. Boyle and 
Mis. Begbie and the orphans took leave of 
the Bishop and the small boy, and reported 
themselves at the offices of their company. 
But the Bishop carried off the small boy to 
an hotel, for he could not make up his mind 
to part with him a moment sooner than was 
necessary. 

When the Bishop came to post himself up 
in the events of the last ten days he found 
the papers full of the fighting on the frontier, 
and all, whatever their views on other matters 
might be, uniting in a chorus of praise anent 
the doings of one Gordon Reid, sergeant- 
major of the 11th Hussars, who in the wild 
dash for the passes had proved himself a 
mighty man of valour, head and shoulders 
above even the bravest of his fellows, had 
been sorely wounded, had been recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross, and had died 
in hospital, full of wounds and honours, just 
one week before. 

“That must be my little lad’s father,” 
said the Bishop to himself. ‘“ Now, I wonder 
if there is anyone else who wants him more 
than I do,” and proceeded to find out. 

The loss of the Rangoon and the rescue 
of the Bishop of Jolapore and the small boy 
Gordon Reid, and the rest, were fully re- 


ported, and the Bishop’s friends came round 
in troops to see him, and expressed the live- 


liest interest in his profégé. Popular opinion 
at once connected the small boy with the 
dead hero of the frontier passes, and a letter 
for Sergeant-Major Gordon Reid, which had 
come in by the previous mail but had not 
been delivered for obvious reasons, was at 
last handed to the Bishop, as guardian for 
the time being of the addressee’s next of 
kin, and, under the circumstances, as it was 
necessary on the boy’s behalf to find out 
what he could concerning him, he decided 
to open it in the small boy’s presence. 

It astonished him very much, but it con- 
clusively proved the small boy’s identity. It 
ran thus: 

“My DeEar BROTHER,—I am going to 
America with Mr. Edward George’s ‘ Black 
Mask’ Company. I cannot take Gordie 
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with me, and I have decided the best thing 
to do is to send him back to you. He is a 
dear little fellow, and will make a good actor 
if nothing better turns up for him. Better 
make him a soldier—it’s steadier work than 
the other, which is heartbreaking at times. 
I have fitted him out as well as I can, but 
have no money left for his passage. But I 
know just how it can be managed from 
coming home with the Bulter children that 
time. I shall take him to the ship and tell 
him what to do, and maybe they won’t find 
out till they can’t put him off. I do hope 
he’ll arrive safe, and if there is any blame in 
the matter put it all on me. He doesn’t 
understand, and he’ll do just what I tell him. 
Good luck to you, old boy. ‘ 
“ Your loving sister, 
“Doris RED.” 

The Bishop read it through three times 
and then said: ‘ What does it all mean, my 
boy ?” 

“What does what mean, sir?” asked the 
small boy, and the Bishop read the letter to 
him. 

“Yes,” said the small boy, “that’s from 
Aunt Dorrie to father about me.” 

“But was your mother not on 
steamer ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And you were quite alone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* And where is your mother?” 

“She died in India.” 

* And— said the Bishop, thinking 
back to the early days on the Aazgoon, 
“when you used to tell me how your 
mother was each day, it was all % 

“Tt was just what Aunt Dorrie told me to 
say,” he said, sturdily, but with downcast face. 

And the Bishop lay and looked at him 
and pondered the situation, and pondered 
it so long in silence that the small boy 
grew very unhappy. When at last the 
Bishop raised his eyes thoughtfully he found 
the large blue eyes fixed on him in a great 
appeal. And the Bishop said no word, 
but he stretched out his hand to the small 
boy, and the small boy ran to him, like a 
dog to the welcoming hand of his friend and 
master. 


the 








Old Puzzle Cards. 


UZZLES, in some form or other, 
have always been popular, 
and have provided amusement 
for all sorts of people from 
time immemorial, though per- 
haps they have never been so 

popular as at the present time, when almost 
every periodical and paper of any note 
whatever has its puzzle page. 

The puzzles here brought together were 
intended for the delectation of our great- 
grandfathers, being chiefly of the latter end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, when this particular 
form of puzzle 
was at the height 
of its popularity. 

The majority of 
them served a 
double purpose, 
for, while chiefly 
designed to 
amuse, they fre- 
quently conveyed 
some political or 
personal satire, 
which in this 
form gave little 
or no. offence, 
and was readily 
understood by the 
people in general. 

The designs 
consisted chiefly 
of portraits of pro- 
minent individ- 
uals, members of 
the Royal Family, 
great statesmen, 
naval and military 
heroes, etc., whose 
portraits were dis- 
coverable among 
branches of trees, 
the details of a 
landscape, or the t. 
intricacies of a 
bunch of flowers ; the outlines of an urn or 
a vase was a favourite resource, too, of these 
hide-and-seek artists. 

Napoleon, being at that time the centre of 
attraction and the most prominent person in 
the eyes of all the world, naturally came in 
for a full share of patronage, and many were 
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the puzzles issued in which his well-known 
features were discoverable amidst appropriate 
surroundings or otherwise. One of the most 
popular forms of these Napoleonic puzzles is 
No. 1, in which he appears among the leaves 
of his favourite flower, the violet, a leaf 
which the draughtsman has ingeniously made 
use of to form the familiar and historic petit 
chapeau. His wife, Maria Louisa of Austria, 
may be seen on the left ; and their son, the 
King of Rome, is safely nestling among the 
tender stems in the midst, while Buonaparte 
and Maria are watching over him. 

When Napoleon was on the eve of leaving 
France, to take 
up his abode on 
the Island of 
Elba, he said to 
some of his ad- 
herents that he 
would return with 
the violet season, 
and as everyone 
knows who is 
conversant with 
the life of this 
extraordinary 
man, he did so. 
Those partisans 
who were in the 
secret of his 
return to France 
from his seclu- 
sion carried one 
of the above re- 
presentations of 
Napoleon’s 
favourite flower, 
and always drank 
at their meetings 
to the health of 
Corporal Violet. 
The simplicity 
and natural 
beauty of such a 
flower never ex- 
cited the attention 
or raised the jealousy of the Bourbons, and 
as the custom of wearing flowers in the dress 
had always been so popular in France, the 
wearing of the violet called forth no suspicion 
of any plot for his restoration. 

No. 2, of the same kind, is, perhaps, best 
explained by the following verses, which dis- 
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plays no fewer than eleven portraits of famous 
people :— 
Behold this oak, whose firm fix’d stay 
Doth check oppression’s course ; 
Whose slightest branch can ne’er decay, 

While strong with virtue’s force. 

Our much-loved Sovereign (George III.) decks 
the branch, 

The highest of the tree : 

And peaceful Louis (Louis XVIII.), tho’ driven 
from France, 

Among its boughs you'll see. 

The Regent’s portrait next behold (George IV., 
below on left), 

Whose councils wisdom guides ; 

And Russia’s noble monarch bold (Alexander I., 
on right), 

Who checked the tyrant’s (Napoleon) strides, 
Immortal Wellington next is seen (on left of 

trunk, at foot of tree), 

Whose fame can ne’er expire ; 

And vet’ran Bliicher’s warlike mien, 

That kindled Napoleon’s ire. 

The Mushroom race you have to seek 

In weeds about the root, 

Who scarce dare at the oak to peep, 

Or at its Princely fruit. 

Napoleon —largest mushroom at foot 
of tree ; Joseph Buonaparte, his brother, 
King of Spain, on extreme left ; Joachim 
Murat, Napoleon’s. brother-in-law, King 
of Naples, on the right; Louis, Napoleon’s™ 
brother, King of Holland, smaller mush¢ 
room, next to Napoleon ; Jerome Buona- 


parte, King of Westphalia, across 
water on left. 

In No. 3, a small print of the 
emblems of the three countries, may 
be found portraits of eight historical 
personages. On the left at top is 
George IV., his face formed by the 
leaves of the rose and thistle ; on the 
same side, just below the full-blown 
rose, is the King of Prussia; while 
the portrait of Marshal Bliicher may 
be discovered on the same side of 
the print among the stems of the rose. 
On the right side at the top is George 
III., his face also formed like that of 
his successor by the leaves of the 
rose ; below, the thistle blossom and 
leaf form the portrait of the Emperor 
of Austria; and among the branches 
and leaves at the bottom on the right 
the portrait of the Duke of Wellington 
may be seen. The two faces in the 
centre of the puzzle formed by the 
leaves of the thistle are, at the top, 
Louis XVIII. of France, and below 
Alexander I., Emperor of Russia. 

Another form of puzzle, which was 
also very popular, was the double head, 
two examples of which are given here. ‘These 





were chiefly of French origin, and had a 
hidden significance, which at this remote 


period is hardly appreciated. These double 
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entirely opposite opinions, as Rousseau 
and Voltaire, Buffon and La Fontaine, a 

j Jesuit and a Liberal, a pair of lovers into a 
married couple (as in No. 4), or even (as in 
No. 5) a portrait of a learned doctor into one, 
not too flattering, of the reader. 

Then, too, there were the curious heads, 
formed of rocks, ruins, landscapes, rustic 
scenes, etc., which assisted in popularizing 
some great hero of the hour. These innocent- 


heads have been popular at all times, but 
they were probably never more so than 
during the stormy period of the French 
Revolution and Restoration ; at this time 
they formed one of the principal means of 


conveying ridicule or satire, transforming, as ¢—en, quuina AND — 

they often did, a celebrated politician into : 

a coal-heaver, a fashionable lady into a__ looking affairs, in which the casual observer 
fish-woman, a great person of the day saw nothing more than appeared upon the 
into an insignificant being; and coupling surface, but which to the initiated revealed 
together great men and _ individuals of — the portrait of some particular individual of 
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7- FIND SEVEN CHILDREN, 


special importance at the moment—how 
ingeniously they were worked out: trees of 
pretty growth being transformed into hair 
and beard, rocks and other prominences into 
brows and noses, and, as if the transfiguration 
of so simple a growth were not enough, there 
were others which had quite a number of 
faces hidden away in their deep undergrowth 
and under tufts of verdure, which were 
discoverable only by the diligent and inter- 
ested seeker who understood the significance 
of these curious and ingenious puzzle 
pictures. No. 6, for example, is an 
engraving of a landscape of mountains, 
with a lake in the foreground. Below the 


BEST VIRGINIA, 
Whenwith your friends, tofmouking avesnadin'd 
Be fure you mind to read the under lines, 

Dies. flies, Shame, tame, 

and dals_ Neighbour’s. can 

born Scaneny Fs 

but ral publifh- 

ate. immo- 
2» Actions wings 
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design are these words: 
“This is not given as ye 
most regular, ye most 
varied, or ye most noble 
prospect in the world; it 
is not doubted but it will 
pass for the most pleasant, 
and if it be true as Butler 
sings 

The real value of a thing 
Is as much money as 

bring— 

everybody must allow it to 
be most valuable, because 
the most costly.” 

This is a satirical print, 
issued in the year 1743. 
It is really if viewed from 
the right a portrait 
of George II., wearing a 
large Kevenhiiller hat. The 
features of the country 
represent the face and 


twill 


side 


dre SS. 


No. 7 is a different kind 


The belt Virginia, 


London. 


A wonderful Prophecy. 
B Before the firft day of the next new year,% 
Strange wonders in this kingdom fhall 4 


’ appear; . 
Four potentkings fhall reign withig this ifleg 
Where they fhall caufe great tums forg 


me 2 while; ‘ 
Dead bones again fhall rattle up and downg 
In every city anc in every town, 3) 
By day or night this tumul: fhall not ceafe, 3 
Until a Herald fhall proclaim a peace; 
A Herald firange, the like was neverborn,& 
His beard fhall be of flefh, his nofe and 
mouth of horn, ~ 
OB evB ont Off of ofc feos noRANA Nt, 
90.—ANOTHER TOBACCO PAPER PUZZLE. 
of puzzle altogether. By turning this pic- 
ture round, and viewing it from different 
points, it will be found that though at 
first sight there appear to be but three 
children in this group, there are really 
seven distinct bodies. 
No. 8 is what is called a Tobacco Paper 
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our puzzle -loving grandfathers, 
who were ever on the alert for 
something new and entertaining, 
even as their descendants of the 
present day. 


There is a lust in man no chain can 
tame 

Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s 
shame ; 

On eagles’ wings immoral scandals 
flies, 

While virtuous actions are but born and 
dies. 

No. g is also a Tobacco Paper 

os : puzzle. The solution is as follows : 
OMERE: LOS. UE : = ‘The first four lines describe play- 
XA. CURUD. cos TER z S\ ing-cards ; the next two lines, 
ma* g dice ; and the last four, a crowing 
cock. 

No. 10 is another form of puzzle 
popular at this period, and 
is upon the same principle as 
that of Bill Stumps’ epitaph, of 
Pickwickian fame. It reads as 
follows :— 

Beneath this stone reposeth Claud 
Coster, tripe seller, of Impington, as 
doth his Consort Jane. 

This puzzle is appropriately 
dedicated to the learned Society 
of Antiquaries, and the penetrat- 

ing geniuses of 

+ me (Oxford, Cambridge, 

puzzle, and dates Eaton (sic), and 
from 1788. This er > Sj «Westminster. Our 
not very difficult a ag arg e* WE } last example, No. 
puzzle may be . =", ; — 4] 11, though not of 
solved by beginning OS 7 ; meh) «the same period as 
(as the Chinese do) , A : =} some of its pre- 
at the end. The ; decessors, is very 
fashion of giving y remarkable for the 
something of this . ingenuity of its 
kind on_ tobacco ; ' “SS design. The whole 
papers was very KS represents the head 
customary at the ae a oS of the mythological 
end of last century, 4 >) | God of Drink and 
and many curious 2 “ } | Revelry, whose 
puzzles were dealt OW~, 5. Fel features and flow- 
out in this form, . | ing beard upon 
some with obvious )) | ' close examination 
solutions, while | $4 4 gradually resolve 
others were evi- ary q\ ' themselves into the 
dently designed by wa | figures of a hand- 
ingenious _ individ- LJ ¥ some youth and 
uals who racked Gin e i hieeeeee his lady love in the 
their brains to pro- 2; : rae A bet act of embracing 
vide material oo Dog “2? Seheimisz se0le ge | each other. . 

ee. oe AB? ichs trea wn ge 
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= been accustomed to go to the 


Vo) ws 


Ba Ale yi I is very hard, when you have 
va 


seaside every summer ever 
since you were quite little, to 
be made to stay in London 

— — just because an aunt and an 
uncle choose to want to come and stay at 
your house to see the Royal Academy and 
go to the summer sales. 

Selim and Thomasina felt that it was very 
hard indecd. And aunt and uncle were not 
the nice kind, either. -If it had been Aunt 
Emma, who dressed dolls and told fairy-tales 

or Uncle Reggie, who took you to the 
Crystal Palace, and gave you five bob at a 
time, and never even asked what you spent 
it on, it would have been different. But 
it was Uncle Thomas and Aunt Selina. 

Aunt Selina was all beady, and sat bolt 
upright, and told you to mind what you were 
told, and: Selim had been named after her 
as near as they could get. And Uncle 
Thomas was the one Thomasina had been 
named after: he was deaf, and he always 
told you what the moral of everything was, 
and the housemaid said he was “ near.” 

““T know he is, worse luck,” said Thoma- 
sina. 

“[ mean, miss,” explained the housemaid, 
“he’s none too free with his chink.” 

Vol. xviii.—74. 


NEsBIT. 





Selim groaned. “He never gave me but 
a shilling in his life,” said he, “and that 
turned out to be bad when I tried to change 
it at the ginger-beer shop.” 

The children could not understand why 
this aunt and uncle were allowed to interfere 
with everything as they did: and they quite 
made up their minds that when they were 
grown up they would never allow an aunt or 
an uncle to cross their doorsteps. They 
never thought—poor, dear little things—that 
some day they would grow up to be aunts 
and uncles in their turn, or, at least, one of 
each. 

It was very hot in London that year: the 
pavement was like hot pie, and the asphalt 
was like hot pudding, and there was a curious 
wind that collected dust and straw and dirty 
paper, and then got tired of its collection, 
and threw it away in respectable people’s 
areas and front gardens. ‘The blind in the 
nursery had never been fixed up since the 
day when the children took it down to make 
a drop-scene for a play they were going to 
write and never did. So the hot afternoon 
sun came burning in through the window, 
and the children got hotter and hotter, and 
crosser and crosser, till at last Selim slapped 
Thomasina’s arms till she cried, and Thoma- 
sina kicked Selim’s legs till he screamed. 
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Then they sat down in different corners of 
the nursery and cried, and called each other 
names, and said they wished they were dead. 
This is very naughty indeed, as, of course, 
you know ; but you must remember how hot 
it was. 

When they had called each other all the 
names they could think of, Thomasina said, 
suddenly : “ All right, Silly ” (that was Selim’s 
pet name)—“ cheer up.” 

“Tt’s too hot to cheer up,” said Selim, 
gloomily. 

“ We've been very naughty,” said Thoma- 
sina, rubbing her eyes with the paint rag, 
“but it’s all the heat. I heard Aunt Selina 
telling mother the weather wore her nerves to 
fiddle-strings. That just meant she was 
cross. 

“Then it’s not our fault,” said Selim. 
“People say be good and you'll be happy. 
Uncle Reggy says, ‘Be happy, and perhaps 
you'll be good.’ JZ could be good if I was 
happy.” 

“So could I,” said Thomasina. 

“ What wou/d make you happy?” said 
a thick, wheezy voice from the toy cupboard,. 
and out rolled the big green and red india- 
rubber ball that Aunt Emma had sent them 
last week. They had not played with it 
much, because the garden was so hot and 


sunny—and when they wanted to play with 
it in the street, on the shady side, Aunt 
Selina had said it was not like respectable 
children, so they weren’t allowed. 

Now the Ball rolled out very slowly—and 
the bright light on its new paint seemed to 


make it wink at them. You will think that 
they were surprised to hear a Ball speak. 
Not at all. As you grow up, and more and 
more strange things happen to you, you will 
find that the more astonishing a thing is the 
less it surprises you. (I wonder why this is. 
Think it over, and write and tell me what 
you think.) 

Selim stood up, and said, “ Halloa” ; but 
that was only out of politeness. Thomasina 
answered the Ball’s question. 

“We want to be at the seaside—and no 
aunts—and none of the things we don’t like 
—and no uncles, of course,” she said. 

“Well,” said the Ball, “if you think you 
can be good, why not set me bouncing ?” 

“We're not allowed in_ here,” said 
Thomasina, “because of the crinkly orna- 
ments people give me on my birthdays.” 

“Well, the street then,” said the Ball ; “the 
nice shady side.” 

“Tt’s not like respectable children,” said 
Selim, sadly. 
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The Ball laughed. If you have never 
heard an india-rubber ball laugh you won’t 
understand. It’s the sort of quicker, quicker, 
quicker, softer, softer, softer chuckle of a 
bounce that it gives when it’s settling down 
when you're tired of bouncing it. 

“The garden, then,” it said. 

“T don’t mind, if you'll go on talking,’ 
said Selim, kindly. 

So they took the Ball down into the garden 
and began to bounce it in the sun, on the 
dry, yellowy grass of the lawn. 

“Come on,” said the Ball. ‘“ You do like 
me!” 

“ What ?” said the children. 

“Why, do like I do—bounce!” said the 
Ball. “That's right—higher, higher, higher!” 

For then and there the two children had 
begun bouncing as if their feet were india- 
rubber balls, and you have no idea what a 
delicious sensation that gives you. 

“ Higher, higher,” cried the green and red 
ball, bouncing excitedly. “ Now, follow me, 
higher, higher.” And off it bounced down 
the blackened gravel of the path, and the 
children bounced after it, shrieking with 
delight at the new feeling. They bounced 
over the wall—all three of them—and the 
children looked back just in time to see Uncle 
Thomas tapping at the window, and saying, 
“Don’t.” 

You have not the least idea how glorious 
it is to feel full of bouncibleness; so that, 
instead of dragging one foot after the other, 
as you do when you feel tired or naughty, 
you bounce along, and every time your feet 
touch the ground you bounce higher, and all 
without taking any trouble or tiring yourself. 
You have perhaps heard of the Greek gentle- 
man who got new strength every time he fell 
down. His name was Antzos, and I believe 
he was an india-rubber ball, green on one 
side where he touched the earth, and red 
on the other where he felt the sun. But 
enough of classical research. 

Thomasina and Selim bounced away, fol- 
lowing the Bouncible Ball. They went over 
fences and walls, and through parched, dry 
gardens and burning-hot streets ; they passed 
the region where fields of cabbages and rows 
of yellow brick cottages mark the division 
between London and the suburbs. They 
bounced through the suburbs, dusty and 
neat, with geraniums in the front gardens, 
and all the blinds pulled half-way down ; 
and then the lamp-posts in the road got 
fewer and fewer, and the fields got greener 
and the hedges thicker—it was real, true 
country —with lanes instead of roads ; and 
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top windows, up and 
down—bounce— bounce 
—bounce. 

And at last they came 
to the sea. And the 
Bouncible Ball said, 
“Here you are! Now 
be good, for  there’s 
nothing here but the 
things that make people 
happy.” And _ with that 
he curled himself up like 











a ball in the shadow of 
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“FOLLOWING THE BOUNCIBLE BALL.” 


down the lanes the green and red Ball went 
bouncing, bouncing, bouncing and the child- 
ren after it. Thomasina, in her white, 
starched frock, very prickly round the neck, 
and Selim, in his everyday sailor-suit, a little 
tight under the arms. His Sunday one was 
a size larger. No one seemed to notice 
them, but they noticed and pitied the child- 
ren who were being “taken for a walk” in 
the gritty suburban roads. 

“Where are we going?” they asked the 
Ball, and it answered, with a sparkling green 
and red smile :— 

“To the most 
world.” 

“What's it called ?” asked Selim. 

“It’s called Whereyouwantogoto,” the 
Ball answered, and on they went. It was a 
wonderful journey—up and down, looking 
through the hedges and over them, looking in 
at the doors of cottages, and then in at the 


delightful place in the 


a wet sea-weedy rock, 
and went to sleep, for 
he was tired out with 
his long journey. The 
children stopped bounc- 
ing, and looked about 
them. 

“Oh, Tommy!” said 
Selim. 

‘Oh, Silly!” said 
Thomasina. And well 
they might ! In the 
place to which the Ball 
had brought them was 

all that your fancy can possibly 
paint, and a great deal more beside. 
The children feel exactly as you 
do when you’ve had the long, hot, 
dirty train journey—and everyone 
has been so cross about the boxes 
and the little brown portmanteau 
that was left behind at the junction 
—and then when you get to your 
lodgings you are told that you may 
run down and have a look at the 
sea if you’re back by tea-time, and mother 
and nurse will unpack. 

Only Thomasina and her brother had not 
had a tiresome journey—and there were no 
nasty, stuffy lodgings for them, and no tea, 
with oily butter and a new pot of marmalade. 

“ There’s silver-sand,” said she—“ miles of 
it.” 

“ And rocks,” said he. 

* And cliffs.” 

“ And caves in the cliffs.” 

“ And how cool it is,” said Thomasina. 

“ And yet it’s nice and warm too,” said 
Selim. 

* And what shells !’ 

“ And seaweed.” 

* And the downs behind !” 

“ And trees in the distance 

“ And here’s a dog, to go after sticks. 
Here, Rover, Rover.” 

A big black dog answered at once to the 


’ 


” 
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name, because he was a retriever, and they 
are all called Rover. 

“ And spades !” said the girl 

“ And pails!” said the boy. 

“And what pretty sea-poppies,” said the 
girl. 
“ And a basket—and grub in it!” said the 
boy. So they sat down and had lunch. 

It was a lovely lunch. Lobsters and ice- 
creams (strawberry and pine-apple), and 
toffee and hot buttered toast and ginger-beer. 
They ate and ate, and thought of the aunt 
and uncle at home, and the minced veal and 
sago pudding, and they were very happy 
indeed. 

Just as they were finishing their lunch they 
saw a swirling, swishing, splashing commotion 
in the green sea a little way off, and they tore 
off their clothes and rushed into the water to 
see what it was. It wasa seal. He was very 
kind and convenient. He showed them how 
to swim and dive. 
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“THANK YOU VERY MUCH,’ THEY SAID. 


“ But won’t it make us ill to bathe so soon 
after meals? Isn't it wrong?” asked 
Thomasina. 

“Not at all,” said the seal. ‘“ Nothing is 
wrong here—as long as you’re good. Let me 
teach you water-leapfrog—a most glorious 
game, so cool, yet so exciting. You try it.” 

At last the seal said: “I suppose you 
wear man-clothes. They're very inconvenient. 
My two eldest have just outgrown their coats. 
If you'll accept them—-—” 


And it dived, and came up with two 
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golden sealskin coats over its arm, and the 
children put them on. 

“Thank you very much,” they said. 
are kind.” 

I am almost sure that it has never been 
your luck to wear a fur coat that fitted you 
like a skin, and that could not be spoiled 
with sand or water, or jam, or bread and 
milk, or any of the things with which you 
mess up the nice new clothes your kind 
relations buy for you. But if you like, you 
may try to imagine how jolly the little coats 
were. 

Thomasina and Selim played all day on 
the beach, and when they were tired they 
went into a cave, and found supper— 
salmon and cucumber, and welsh-rabbit and 
lemonade—and then they went to bed in a 
great heap of straw and grass and fern and 
dead leaves, and all the delightful things you 
have often wished to sleep in. Only you 
have never been allowed to. 

In the morning 
there were plum- 
pudding for break- 
fast, and roast duck 
and lemon jelly, and 
the day passed like 
a happy dream, only 
broken by surpris- 


“Vou 


ing and delightful 


meals. The Ball 
woke up and showed 
them how to play 
water - polo; and 
they bounced him 
on the sand, with 
shrieks of joy and 
pleasure. You know, 
a Ball likes to be 
bounced by people 
he is fond of—it is like slapping a 
friend on the shoulder. 

There were no houses in “‘ Whereyou- 
wantogoto,” and no bathing machines 
or bands, no nursemaids or policemen 
or aunts or uncles. You could do 
exactly what you liked as long as you were 
good. 

“What will happen if we're naughty?” 
Selim asked. The Ball looked very grave, 
and answered :— 

“T must not tell you ; and I very strongly 
advise you not to try to find out.” 

“* We won’t—indeed, we won't,” said they, 
and went off to play rounders with the 
rabbits on the downs—who were friendly 
fellows, and very keen on the game. 

On the third evening Thomasina was 
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rather silent, and the Ball said: ‘ What’s the 
matter, girl-bouncer? Out with it.” 

So she said: “I was wondering how 
mother is, and whether she has one of her 
bad headaches.” 

The Ball said, ‘Good 
little girl! Come with 
me and I'll show you 
something.” 

He bounced away, and 
they followed him, and 
he flopped into a rocky 
pool, frightening the 
limpets and sea-anemones 
dreadfully, though he did 
not mean to. 

** Now look,” he called, 
from under the water— 
and the children looked, 
and the pool was like a 
looking-glass, only it was 
not their own faces they 
saw in it. 

They saw the drawing- 
room at home, and father 
and mother, who were 
both quite well, only they 
looked tired—and the 
aunt and uncle were there 

and Uncle Thomas 
was saying: “What a 
those children are away.” 

“Then they know where we 
are?” said Selim to the Ball. 

“They think they know,” said 
the Ball— “or you think they 
think they know. Anyway, they’re happy 
enough. Good-night.” 

And he curled himself up like a ball 
in his favourite sleeping-place. The two 
children crept into their pleasant, soft, sweet 
nest of straw and leaves and fern and grass, 
and went to sleep. But Selim was vexed 
with Thomasina because she had thought of 
mother before he had, and he said she had 
taken all the fern—and they went to sleep 
rather cross. ‘They woke crosser. So far 
they had both helped to make the bed every 
morning, but to-day neither wanted to. 

“TI don’t see why I should make the beds,” 
said he ; “it’s a girl’s work, not a boy’s.” 

“T don’t see why I should do it,” said 
Thomasina ; “it’s a servant’s work, not a 
young lady’s.” 

And then a very strange and terrible thing 
happened. Quite suddenly, out of nothing 
and out of nowhere, appeared a housemaid— 
large and stern and very neat indeed, and she 
said :— 
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“You are quite right, miss: it is my place 
to make the beds. And I am instructed to 
see that you are both in bed by seven.” 

Think how dreadful this must have been 

to children who had been going to 
bed just when they felt inclined. 
They went out on to the beach. 


‘OUT OF NOWHERE APPEARED A HOUSEMAID,” 


“You see what comes of being naughty,” 
said Thomasina ; and Selim said, ‘Oh, shut 
up, do!” 

They cheered up towards dinner-time—it 
was roast pigeons that day and bread sauce, 
and whitebait and syllabubs—and for the 
rest of the day they were as good as gold, 
and very polite to the Ball. Selim told it 
all about the dreadful apparition of the 
housemaid, and it shook its head (I know 
you've never seen a ball do that, and very 
likely you never will) and said : 

“ My Bouncible Boy, you may be happy 
here for ever and ever if you're contented 
and good. Otherwise —well, it’s a quarter to 
seven—you've got to go.” 

And, sure enough, they had to. And the 
housemaid put them to bed, and washed 
them with yellow soap, and some of it got 
in their eyes. And she lit a night-light, and 
sat with them till they went to sleep, so that 
they couldn’t talk, and were ever so much 
longer getting to sleep than they would have 
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been if she had not been there. And the 
beds were iron, with mattresses and hot, stuffy, 
fluffy sheets and many more new blankets 
than they wanted. 

The next day they got out as early as they 
could and played water football with the seal 
and the Bouncible Ball, and when dinner- 
time came it was lobster and ices. But 
Thomasina was in a bad temper. She said, 
“ T wish it was duck.” And before the words 
had left her lips it was cold mutton and rice- 
pudding, and they had to sit up to table and 
eat it properly too, and the housemaid came 
round to see that they didn’t leave any bits 
on the edges of their plates, or talk with their 
mouths full. 

There were no more really nice meals 
after that: only the sort of things you get 
at home. But it is possible to be happy 
even without really nice meals. But you 
have to be very careful. The days went by 
pleasantly enough. All the sea and land 
creatures were most kind and attentive. 
The seal taught them all it knew, and was 
always ready to play with them. The star- 
fish taught them astronomy, and the jelly-fish 
taught them fancy cooking. The limpets 


taught them dancing, ‘as well as they could 
The sea-birds taught 
a knowledge they have 


for their lameness. 
them to make nests 


Homma SID 


“WE'VE DONE IT THIS TIME.” 


never needed to apply—and if the oysters 
did not teach them anything it was only 
because oysters are so very stupid, and not 
from any lack of friendly feeling. 

The children bathed every day ip the sea 
—and if they had only been content with 
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this all would have been well. But they 
weren't. 

“Let’s dig a bath,” said Selim, “and the 
sea will come in and fill it, and then we can 
bathe in it.” 

So they fetched their spades, and dug— 
and there was no harm in that, as you very 
properly remark. 

But when the hole was finished, and the 
sea came creep, creep, creeping up—and at 
last a big wave thundered up the sand and 
swirled into the hole, Thomasina and 
Selim were struggling on the edge, fight- 
ing which should go in first, and the 
wave drew sandily back into the sea, and 
neither of them had bathed in the new bath. 
And now it was all wet and sandy, and its 
nice sharp edges rounded off, and much 
shallower. And as they looked at it angrily, 
the sandy bottom of the bath stirred and 
shifted and rose up—as if some great sea- 
beast were heaving underneath with his 
broad back. The wet sand slipped back in 
slabs at each side, and a long pointed thing like 
a thin cow’s back came slowly up. It showed 
broader and broader, and presently the 
flakes of wet sand were dropping heavily off 
the top of a brand-new bathing machine that 
stood on the sand over where their bath had 
been. 





“Well,” said Selim, “we’ve done it 

this time.” 

They certainly had—for on the door 
of the bathing machine was painted: 
“You must not bathe any more except 
through me.” 

So there was no more running into the 
sea just when and how they liked. They had 
to use the bathing machine, and it smelt of 
stale salt water and other people’s wet towels. 

After this the children did not seem to 
care so much about the seaside, and they 
played more on the downs, where the rabbits 
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were very kind and hospitable, and in the 
woods, where all sorts of beautiful flowers 
grew wild—and there was nobody to say 
“Don’t,” when you picked them. The 
children thought of what Uncle Thomas 
would have said if he had been there, and 
they were very, very happy. 

But one day Thomasina had pulled a lot of 
white convolvulus and some pink geraniums 
and calceolarias—the kind you are never 
allowed to pick at home—and she had made 
a wreath of them and put it on her head. 

Then Selim said: “You ave silly! You 
look like a Bank Holiday.” 

And his sister said: “I can’t help it. 
They'd look lovely on a hat, if they were 
only artificial. I wish I had a hat.” 

And she had. A large stiff hat that hurt 
her head just where the elastic was sewn on, 
and she had her stiff white frock that 
scratched, her tiresome underclothing, all of 
it, and stockings and heavy boots; and 
Selim had his sailor suit—the every-day one 
that was too tight in the arms; and they 
had to wear them always, and their fur coats 
were taken away. 

They went sadly, all stiff and uncomfort- 
able, and told the Bouncible Ball. It looked 
very grave, and great tears of salt water rolled 
down its red and green cheeks as it sat by 
the wet, seaweed-covered rock. 

“ Oh, you silly children,” it said, “ haven't 
you been warned enough? You've every- 
thing a reasonable child could wish for. 
Can’t you be contented ?” 

“Of course we can,” they said—and so 
they were—for a day 
and a half. And then 
it wasn’t exactly dis- 
content but real 
naughtiness that 
brought them to grief. 

They were playing 
on the downs by the ~~ 
edge of the wood 
under the heliotrope 
tree. A hedge of 
camellia bashes cast a 
pleasant shadow, and 
out in the open sun- 
light on the downs 
the orchids grew like 
daisies, and the carna- 
tions like buttercups. 
All about was that 
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fuls of lemon verbena and made a bed of it. 
But Selim’s blouse was tight under the arms. 
So when Thomasina said :— 

“Oh, Silly dear, how beautiful it is, just 
like fairyland,” he said :— 

“Silly yourself. There’s no such thing as 
fairyland.” 

Just then a fairy, with little bright wings 
the colour of a peacock’s tail, fluttered across 
the path, and settled on a magnolia flower. 

“Oh! Silly darling,” cried Thomasina, 
“it zs fairyland, and there’s a fairy, such a 
beautiful dear. , Look—there she goes.” 

But Selim would not look—he turned over 
and hid his eyes. 

“There’s no such thing as fairyland, I tell 
you,” he grunted, “and I don’t believe in 
fairies.” 

And then, quite suddenly and very horribly 
the fairy turned into a policeman—because 
everyone knows there are such things as 
policemen, and anyone can believe in ¢hem. 

And all the rare and beautiful flowers 
withered up and disappeared, and only 
thorns and thistles were left, and the misty, 
twiny, trim little grass path that led along 
the top of the cliffs turned into a parade, and 
the policeman walked up and down it in- 
cessantly, and watched the children at their 
play, and you know how difficult it is 







kind of turf on which ; ~~ 
the gardener does not i 

like you to play, and tell 

they had pulled arm- “(HE POLICEMAN WALKED UP AND DOWN INCESSANTLY.” 
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to play when anyone is watching you, 
especially a policeman. Selim was extremely 
vexed : that was why, he said, there couldn't 
possibly be glow-worms as big as _ bicycle 
lamps, which, of course, there were in 
“Whereyouwantogoto.” It was after that 
that the gas-lamps were put all along the 
parade, and a pier sprang up, on purpose to 
be lighted with electricity, and a band played, 
because it is nonsense to have a pier without 
a band. 

“Oh, you naughty, silly children,” said the 
Bouncible Ball, turning red with anger, 
except in the part where he was green with 
disgust ; “it makes me bounce with rage to 
see how you’ve thrown away your chances, 
and what a seaside resort you’re making of 
* Whereyouwantogoto.’ ” 

And he did bounce, angrily, up and down 
the beach, till the housemaid looked out of 
the cave and told the children not to be so 
noisy, and the policeman called out : 

“Now then, move along there, move along. 
You’re obstructing of the traffic.” 

And now I have something to tell you 
which you will find it hard to make any 
excuses for. I can’t make any myself. I 
can only ask you to remember how hard it 
is to be even moderately good, and how 
easy it is to be extremely naughty. 

When the’ Bouncible Ball 
bouncing, Selim said : 

“TI wonder what makes him bounce.” 

* Oh, no, don’t /” cried Thomasina, for she 
had heard her brother wonder that about 
balls before, and she knew all too well what 
it ended in. 

“Oh, don’t,” she said, “oh, Silly, he 
brought us here, he’s been so kind.” But 
Selim said, “ Nonsense ; balls can’t feel, and 
it will be almost as good to play with after 
I’ve looked inside it.” 

And then, before Thomasina could prevent 
him, he pulled out the knife Uncle Reggy 
gave him last holiday but one, and catching 
the Ball up, he plunged the knife into its 
side. The Bouncible Ball uttered one whiff- 
ing squeak of pain and grief, then with a low, 
hissing sigh its kindiy spirit fled, and it lay, 
a lifeless mass of paint and india-rubber in the 
hands of its assassin. ‘Thomasina burst into 
tears——but the heartless Selim tore open the 
Ball, and looked inside. You know well 
enough what he found there. Emptiness ; 
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the little square patch of india-rubber that 
makes the hard lump on the outside of the 
ball which you feel with your fingers when 
the ball is alive and his own happy, bouncing, 
cheerful self. 

The children 
other. 

“II almost wish I hadn't,” said Selim 
at last; but before Thomasina could answer 
he had caught her hand. 

“Oh, look,” he cried, “‘ look at the sea.” 

It was, indeed, a dreadful sight. The 
beautiful dancing, sparkling blue sea was 
drying up before their eyes—in less than a 
moment it was quite flat and dusty. It 
hurriedly laid down a couple of railway lines, 
ran up a signal-box and telegraph-poles, and 
became the railway at the back of their house 
at home. 

The children, gasping with horror, turned 
to the downs. From them tall, yellow brick 
houses were rising, as if drawn up by an 
invisible hand. Just as treacle does in cold 
weather if you put your five fingers in and 
pull them up. But, of course, you are never 
allowed to do this. The beach got hard—it 
was a pavement. The green downs turned 
grey—they were slate roofs—and Thomasina 
and Selim found themselves at the iron gate 
of their own number in the terrace—and 
there was Uncle Thomas at the window 
knocking for them to come in, and Aunt 
Selina calling out to them how far from 
respectable it was to play in the streets. 

They were sent to bed at once—that was 
Aunt Selina’s suggestion—and Uncle Thomas 
arranged that they should have only dry 
bread for tea. 

Selim and Thomasina have never seen 
“Whereyouwantogoto ” again, nor the Boun- 
cible Ball—not even his poor body—and they 
don’t deserve to either. Of course, Thomasina 
was not so much to blame as Selim, but she 
was punished just the same. I can’t help 
that. This is really the worst of being 
naughty. You not only have to suffer for it 
yourself, but someone else always has to 
suffer too, generally the person who loves you 
best. 

You are intelligent children, and I will not 
insult you with a moral. I am not Uncle 
Thomas. Nor will I ask you to remember 
what I have told you. I am not Aunt 
Selina. 


stood looking at each 





The Devtl’s Corkscrews: 


A PUZZLE 


FOR GEOLOGISTS. 


By René BACHE. 


XN that wonderful playground 
of Nature called the Bad 
Lands—which might well have 
been designed for occupancy 
by communities of ogres and 
giants, so weird and fantastic 

are its landscape effects, counterfeiting with 
rocky spire, minaret, and buttressed fort a 
vast city of the supernatural—are found the 
so-called Devil’s Corkscrews, long regarded 
by scientific men as a well-nigh hopeless 
puzzle. 

As the adventurous traveller wanders 
through the strange avenues of this myste- 
rious region, where everything is on a 
gigantic scale and man seems a mere pigmy, 
his eye is caught now and then by a huge 
spiral column of white stone standing out in 
relief from the side of a hill, and rising in 
an exact perpendicular, as if to 
uphold the rocky masses above. 

In places, scores of them are 
seen exposed on the face of a 


single cliff, always perfectly vertical, 
and having the appearance of pillars 
designed in a vanished and extinct 


school of architecture. Within an 
area of about 500 square miles in 
Nebraska there are literally millions 
of ‘these curious objects, revealed to 
view by being “weathered out” 
of the sandstone formation. They 
are composed of quartz, and every 
one of them is carved out with a 
precision that might be expressed 
by a mathematical formula. 

To call these remarkable spirals 
“ Devil’s Corkscrews” seemed fairly 
appropriate, in view of the total 
lack of explanation for them. Always 
it has been customary to attribute 
whatever was inexplicable to Satanic 
origin ; and, besides, how is one 
to account for the ‘making of a 
twisted pillar 15ft. or more in 
height, as mathematically formed 
as any ordinary corkscrew, out of 
quartz rock, without intervention by 
some sort of artifice? Plainly, 
from the popular view-point, some 
supernatural agency must be respon- 


sible for the phenomenon in question, 
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UNEARTHING A “ DEVIL'S CORKSCREW ” 


which is known to the better-informed as a 
“ fossil twister.” The spirals are fossils—of 
that there can be no doubt—but, rejecting 
the theory of diabolical agency in their 
manufacture, scientists are eagerly inquiring 
what they were, animal or vegetable, when 
they were alive. 

They must be of animal origin or plant 
origin—the question is, which? Some 
theorists have been of the opinion that they 
were petrified vines, but who ever heard of a 
vine that climbed in a mathematical spiral ? 
Others suggested that they were fossil worms 
of huge size—a most ingenious and even 
plausible idea. In a region known to have 
been inhabited formerly by many gigantic 
species of reptiles—-some of them goft. in 
length—-whose remains are dug out of the 
rocks in the Bad Lands to-day, why should 
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there not have been exceptionally large 
worms? Nay, why should these worms not 
have been of mathematical habit, erecting 
themselves spirally, while waiting for food, in 
the exact perpendicular, and becoming fos- 
silized eventually in that somewhat strained 
and uncomfortable attitude ? 

However, the belief that really stuck, find- 
ing many confident and even enthusiastic 
advocates, has come to be known as the 
“ gopher-hole theory.” In parts of the West 
a small rodent animal, of subterranean habits, 
known as the “gopher,” does immense 
damage to crops by eating the roots of grain 
and other cultivated plants. 
Ages ago, declare the 
indorsers of this _ idea, 
gophers of a_ prehistoric 
breed made their home in 
the region now known as 
the Bad Lands, and, after 
the manner of their kind, 
dug burrows. Obeying a 
mathematical “ instinct,” 
they excavated their holes 
in perfect spirals, and, in 
the course of a thousand 
centuries or so, these bur- 
rows, long vacated by their 
original owners, were filled 
in with silica from water 
which overflowed them, 
thus reproducing the form 
of the “corkscrews” in 
solid quartz, to be exposed 
to view in modern days 
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through the wear- 
ing away of the 
hillsides by wind 
and rain. 

The essential 
point of evidence 
required to back 
up this theory was 
seemingly fur- 
nished not long 
ago by the dis- 
covery of the 
bones of a real 
gopher buried 
actually in the sub- 
stance of one of 
the quartz cork- 
screws. This, 
everybody said, 
proved the case, 
and the advocates 
of the gopher 
idea simply sat 
back and smiled a superior smile ; there was 
nothing further to be demonstrated. But, 
alas! not long afterward, fossil parts of a 
deer were found in another quartz spiral, and 
it had to be admitted that no member of 
the deer family ever was a_ burrowing 
animal. So the question was again admit- 
ted to be open to argument, and Professor 
E. H. Barbour, of the University of 
Nebraska, long a conservative opponent 
of the suggestions previously entertained, 
stepped forward with what has at the present 
time every appearance of being the true 
story of the origin of the mysterious screws. 
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“ CORKSCREW ” WITH ITS ROOT. 
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It seems, according to his account, that 
as is understood by all geologists—the great 
basin to the east of the Rocky Mountains, 
including the area now called Nebraska, was 
avast lake a million years or so ago. That 
was the epoch known as Miocene, when as 
yet the North American continent was in 
process of formation. On the bottom of 
this fresh-water sea, at a depth of hundreds 
of feet, grew immense numbers of water- 
weeds of a species unknown to-day. They 
were of gigantic size, some of them 2oft. or 
more in height, and they assumed the form 
of huge spirals, mathematically exact in their 
curvature. It is imagined—though of this 
there is no positive proof—that each one was 
made up of a group of plants, together form- 
ing a sort of community. 

Rivers brought into the inland sea immense 
quantities of detritus, and this was deposited 
on the bottom of the lake so rapidly that 
whole fields of the giant water-weeds were 
buried beneath it. In the course of ages the 
lake-bottom became dry land, and incidentally 
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the plants, decaying, were replaced, 
particle by particle, by silica de- 
posited from water which contained 
it. Silica, of course, is the material 
of quartz, and thus it is that the 
so-called Devil's Corkscrews were 
formed, reproducing in rocky sub- 
stance the vegetables from which 
they originated. Weathered out 
fromthe cliff-sides in these later 
days, they stand in rows like sculp- 
tured pillars twisted into spirals. 
Unlike ordinary corkscrews, they 
turn not all one way, but are right- 
handed as often as_ left-handed. 
Anybody might well suppose them 
to be works of art, so graceful and 
elegant are they. Some of them 
wind about a vertical axis, like a vine 
around a stick, but others are free. 

The typical Devil’s Corkscrew 
consists of two parts — the screw, 
already described, and a massive 
“root,” sometimes as big round as 
a hogshead, which branches off 
from the lower end of the spiral. 
In a large specimen the screw may 
be 15ft. long, while the “root” 
attains a length of 2oft. Advocates 
of the gopher theory contend that 
the rodent’s nest is represented by 
the “root,” while the spiral stands 
for the passage of communication 
with the surface of the ground. This 
delusion, however, may now be regarded as 
thoroughly exploded. Professor Barbour him- 
self admits that his water-weed theory may not 
be correct, but challenges anybody to offer a 
more plausible suggestion to account for this 
most curious of geological freaks. 

During several years past the University 
of Nebraska has sent an annual expedition 
to the corkscrew-bearing region, all expenses 
being borne by the Hon. Charles S. Morrill, 
of Lincoln, in that State. While the most 
notable investigative work has been done by 
Professor Barbour, the Demonelix beds have 
been explored by other scientists of high 
reputation—among them Mr. Darton of the 
U.S. Geological Survey, Dr. Scott, of 
Princeton, and Drs. Riggs and Farrington, 
of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
Neither time nor money has been spared in 
pursuing the investigation, which has resulted 
in tracing the peculiar fossiliferous forma- 
tion over the western half of the Nebraska 
into Wyoming. 
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ZADOC PRATT’S ECCENTRICITY. 

Zadoc Pratt was one of the wealthiest 
and most eccentric residents of the Catskill 
Mountains in New York State. The town 
of Prattsville was named after him, and he 
lived there all his life. He owned an 
immense estate, and one of his fads was 
that no one who applied to him for work 
should be turned away. As a consequence, 
all the big rocks on his place were carved 
into rustic benches, odd figures were cut 
in the solid rock of the hillside, and a large 
room, which he destined to be his tomb, 
was cut out of the rock. He devised all sorts 
of fantastic tasks for those who applied to 





MADE OF FISH SCALES. 

We have heard of wax flowers, china flowers, 
paper, and every other imaginable kind of artificial 
flowers, but Miss F. A. Meagh, of Ash Hall, Stoke- 
on-Trent, enlightens us yet farther. She sends us an 
extraordinary spray of artificial flowers made of the 
scales of fishes! She says: ‘‘ The fish scales spray 
was brought over from Brazil a good many years ago, 
and was made by the South American Indians ; the 
leaves (as well as the flowers) are made entirely of fish 
scales and coloured green, while the flowers are pink.” 


A BICYCLE WITH A STORY. 

Mr. C. Field, of Woodlands House, Milngavie, 
N.B., has been travelling in Belgium. During the 
course of his wanderings through that interesting 
country he has come upon an extraordinary curiosity. 
The spokes of the wheels of the cycle shown in the 
annexed drawing are intended to form letters, and the 
combined letters to form the following sentence : 
** Vive le nouveau genre de sport et le plaisir que 
procure la bicyclette,” a literal translation of which 
reads as follows: ‘* Long live this new kind of sport 
and the pleasure which the bicycle provides.” The 
work is that of a clever pedlar, who induced Mr. 
Field to purchase the drawing which we reproduce. 
In order to read the words properly the drawing 
should be held horizontally on a level with the line of 
vision. 


him for work. He was a great 
lover of dogs and horses, and 
owned a large number. As they 
died he had them buried near 
each other, and heaped up a large 
mound over them. On top of this 
he erected a tombstone, which is 
shown in the illustration. He was 
a great philanthropist, and his 
death, which occurred a few years 
ago, was greatly lamented. He 
ass was not buried in the tomb he 
WW had carved for himself, but, 
\ contrary to his wishes, in the 
village cemetery, where a tall 
shaft marks his grave. 


* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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able, I thought a 
photograph of the 
steeple above us 
would be interesting, 
so I held my kodac 
almost perpendicu- 
larly in the air and 
obtained the accom- 
panying curious re- 
sult. The tower 
resembles a_ bridge 
more than anything 
else, so true is the per- 
spective.” In order 
to see the photo. in 
its true light the pic- 
ture should be held 
above the head. 





A GROTESQUE 
ADORNMENT. 
This curious picture 
shows a figure which 
stands at the foot of 
an ornamental foun- 
tain in the Corpora- 
tion Park, Darwen, 
Lancs. The fine 
stream of water fall- 
ing on the head of the 











Ee 
TO THE “MAN OF THE HOUR.” 


Who said the London General Post Office was behind the times ? 
Here is a letter marked in the first place (and, naturally enough) 
** Insufficiently Addressed.” But on looking at it again the G.P.O. 
saw the name ‘‘ Neufeld,” and remembered in a moment the thrilling 
narrative of suffering and weird adventure now appearing month by 
month in Zhe Wide World Magazine, under the title, ‘‘ In the Khalifa’s 
Clutches ; or, My Twelve Years’ Captivity in Chains in Omdurman.” 
**Neufeld ! Why, of course,” murmured the G. P.O. (and it does murmur 
sometimes), ‘‘ Charles Neufeld is the famous prisoner of the Khalifa who 
was released only when the victorious Lord Kitchener struck off his 
chains in the Saier Prison at Omdurman. Neufeld —Yes, at present he 
spells Wide World Magazine, and that spells ‘ Newnes’ and South- 
ampton Street.” And so the letter was duly delivered. 

COLOGNE STEEPLE. 

** Whilst touring in Germany,” writes Mr. Jas. W. Smith, jun., 
of 8, St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass., ‘‘I had the pleasure of 
stopping at Cologne, on the Rhine. Amongst the various things 
we saw was the cathedral. After ascending as high as we were 


i? 


s. 


fountain has frozen upon it with this pecu- 
liar effect. Note the enlargement of the 
mouth and the huge beard. There are also 
one or two curious suggestions of faces in 
the ice. Mr. H. Irving, of Darwen, Lancs 
has kindly forwarded us this photograph. 
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was taken 650ft. below the surface of the ground, and 
shows thé roof of a gangway giving way and breaking 
the props placed under it for support. The props 
shown are from 14in. to 20in. in diameter, and had 
only been placed there a few days. Many lives have 
been lost in this mine owing to these squeezes, the 
props sometimes snapping like pipe-stems, without 
any warning, burying the men working under them. 
Mr. Harry H. Davenport, of Plymouth, Pa., who 
sends the photo., says: ‘* Pieces of coal were actually 
falling whilst the picture was being taken.” 


A MODELLER IN COAL. 

Of all the peculiar substances from which models 
have been made, surely coal must take the premier 
position. A more brittle modelling composition 
could hardly have been chosen, yet in our picture we 

have crosses, ink- 
stands, boots, 
brackets, candle- 
sticks, and waiters 
all made of coal. 
Mr. Turton, of 
Hucknall Torkard, 


NOT AN ACCIDENT. 

We have from time to time reproduced 
interesting photographs sent to us by our 
correspondents, taken from above, from be- 
low, and from other curious points of view, 
but the snap-shot here shown is, we think, 
one of the best of the kind that has yet come 
to hand. Looked at casually one would 
think that the young man had fallen from 
the top of the chimney, his cap being still 
on the descent. But it is not so. The 
camera was tilted upwards from below, the 
man sat on the edge of the wall and threw 
up his cap, while the picture was snapped, 
with the above curious result. We are in- 
debted to Mr. G. H. Janneman, jun., of 3, 
Anderson Avenue, Port Richmond, New 
York, for this interesting snap-shot. 


A MINE SQUEEZE. 
The accompanying photograph represents 
a mine squeeze in an anthracite coal mine 
in the Wyoming Valley, Pa. The picture 








who is seen in the photo- 
graph with a lady’s boot 
in his hand, is the clever 
modeller of these objects, 
his only tools being a 
pocket-knife, a chisel, 
and a file, while a 
specially hard kind of 
coal is used which is 
capable of being polished 
with the flat hand. The 
cup in the centre of the 
photo. was made by 
Mr. Turton for a local 
football league com- 
prising thirteen teams, 
and was to be played for 
each season: interest, 
however, abated, and 
the first winners still 
hold it. Mr. Harold 
Rowe, of Hucknall 
Torkard, has _ kindly 
sent us this picture. 
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“DEAD AND ALIVE.” 

Mr. Alfred Priest, of 14, Hamstead Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, sends the next photo. He says : 
** Inclosed I send a photo. which I am sure is quite 
unique, even amongst the interesting collection that 
has been appearing for some long time in THE 

STRAND MAGa- 
ZINE. It was 
suggested to me 
in this way: I 
was inspecting a 
few of my can- 
vases (painted 
as a_ student), 
and I asked my 
brother to hold 
them up for me 
so that they 
should not re- 
flect any light, as 
pictures often do 
when not at a 
proper angle 
with the light (of 
windows, etc.). 
When he was 
holding this par- 
ticular _ picture 
up, the quaint 
blending of the 
picture and my 
brother’s legs at 
once reminded 
me of your well- 
known photo. 
curiosities. It is 
further interest- 
ing as being a 


the 


copy of 
‘amous portrait 
of Philip IV. of 


Spain, by Velasquez ; now, I believe, in the Dulwich 





To take this photo. I posed specially, while 


; 


Gallery. 
my brother worked the camera. 


CAN A CAT FLY? 

This sounds very much like a conundrum, and a 
very absurd one, too. If we look at the picture of 
pussy which is reproduced here, our question is at 
partially an- 
swered. This extra- 
ordinary cat, it 
will be perceived, is 
the proud possessor of 
a pair of wings. It 
belongs to a lady of 
Wiveliscombe, Somer- 
set, to whom it was 
given when a kitten. 
There was _ nothing 
extraordinary in_ its 
appearance at first, but 
after a time it developed 
a pair of wings. They 
are not, of course, 
covered with feathers, 
but fur—the same as 
the rest of the body 
Several persons have 
seen this wonderful cat. 
The photograph was 
taken by Mr. G. W. 
French, of Wivelis- 
combe, Somerset. 


least 


A THIRSTY CABLE-DRUM. 

An exciting scene occurred one morning in Nelson 
Street, Bristol, where an electric cable is being laid. 
The workmen had left one of the drums of cable 
standing on the top of a slight incline, and by some 
means or other it was started rolling down the slope. 
At the bottom of the hill there is an arch about roft. 
wide (St. John’s Arch), and it went clear through this 
and turned slightly to the left and crashed through a 
public-house window, completely demolishing the 
front of the premises. The drum weighs 53cwt., and 
if it had gone 2ft. more to the right it would have 
knocked down the pillar shown in the photograph, 
and brought the whole house down. Several persons 
had narrow escapes, but fortunately no one was 
injured. The photograph was forwarded by Mr. C. 
M. Fairclough, of Ockham, Keynsham, near 
Bristol. : 
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* TOPMOUNTERS"” 
PLEASE NOTE 


Miss M. Bulley, of The hotel for turists ... . 


Breck-Hey, Liscard, 
Cheshire, favours us 
with the remarkable 
advertising card of a 
small hotel in Nor- 
way. The document 
was printed for the 
benefit of English 


travellers, and is . 

Saegy gee. is laying by the foot of the eminent “Skagastelstinder", the largest field 
A yl hth, A in Jotunheimen for topmounters. The best leaders are to be had. itis 
The drinking cup the best place for country-layers. Different interesting places for summer- 


of which we here re- 


produce a photo, is a trips. 


very ancient one. 
The sender, Miss K. 





..... on Turtegré 


— Owner Mr ivarR QIENE — 


Nearest stopping-place for steamers — Skjolden. Recommands as 


station for passage to Lom—Gudbsandsdalen. 








Walker, of 14, Priory 
Road, Bedford Park, 
Chiswick, W., says: ‘‘ It is of 
clear glass, with a small engrav- 
ing on one side. In the mouth of 
the cup is a hollow globe of glass, 
so placed that the water will run 
slowly into the cup, but it seems 
impossible to drink from it. I 
remeinber as children we called 
it a ‘ puzzle cup,’ and were told 
that the puzzle was to drink 
out of it, but I have never 
heard how it was done, and have 
never been able to discover.” 
Unfortunately, the original 
handle has been broken off and 
replaced by one of iron, covered 
with wickerwork. The ends of 
the old glass handle, however, 
are still attached to the body of 
the cup, but no tube or opening 
into it can be found in them. 





A JUMPING DOLPHIN. 
It is Mr. G. T. Wrench, of 3, Parklands, 


Surbiton Hill Park, Surrey, who sends us this 













interesting photograph. He 
says: ‘* This is a snapshot, 
taken off the coast of New South 
Wales, of a dolphin leaping out 
of the water.” A dolphin is dis- 
tinguished from a porpoise by 
its long, flat snout, which can be 
distinctly discerned in the photo. 
We should imagine that Mr. 
Wrench has been particularly 
fortunate in thus catching the 
dolphin ‘‘ on the hop.” 


AN ARCHWAY OF HORSE- 
SHOES. 


This extraordinary archway 
stands at the entrance to a forge 
near Amesbury, Wilts, and is 
indeed an interesting curiosity. 
The two pillars together weigh 
over four tons, the shoes of 








which they are composed having been carefully collected 
by the smith who at present owns the forge. He then 
reared this monument to his own patience and ingenuity. 
Our correspondent who has kindly forwarded us the 
photograph says: ‘*The name along the top of the 
archway is also composed of shoes ; unfortunately, how- 


’ 





ever, I took the photograph from the wrong side. 
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